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Some CEOs of Mock Theta Functions 


=\ 7 8 ae 
Youn-Seo Choi Sander Zwegers 


Eric Mortenson 


We are especially grateful to these mathematicians 
whose work and guidance on mock theta functions 
made it possible to complete this volume. 


I have shown you today the highest secret of my 
own realization. It is supreme and most mysteri- 
ous indeed. 


Verse 575 of Vivekachudamani, 
by Adi Shankaracharya 
Sixth Century, A.D. 


Preface 


This is the fifth and final volume that the authors have written in their ex- 
amination of all the claims made by $. Ramanujan in The Lost Notebook and 
Other Unpublished Papers. Published by Narosa in 1988, the treatise contains 
the “Lost Notebook,” which was discovered by the first author in the spring 
of 1976 at the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. Also included in this 
publication are partial manuscripts, fragments, and letters from Ramanujan 
to G.H. Hardy. In his last letter, Ramanujan introduced mock theta functions 
to the mathematical world for the first time. Most of this volume is devoted to 
Ramanujan’s beautiful identities involving mock theta functions, which popu- 
late his “Lost Notebook.” Also featured are Ramanujan’s many elegant Euler 
products, found in scattered entries and in a manuscript published with the 
“Lost Notebook.” A few continued fractions are also examined. 
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Introduction 


This is the fifth and final volume devoted to an explication of the content 
of Ramanujan’s Lost Notebook and Other Unpublished Papers [232]. As the 
title indicates, [232] features the original “Lost Notebook,” discovered by the 
first author in the library at Trinity College, Cambridge in the spring of 1976. 
However, [232] also contains several unpublished manuscripts by Ramanujan, 
letters that Ramanujan wrote to G.H. Hardy from nursing homes, Ramanu- 
jan’s last letter to Hardy, and miscellaneous pages by Ramanujan. It has been 
our goal to cover all of this material. 

After a respite from q-series in our fourth book [35], we return to q-series 
in this final volume. In particular, we examine the material on mock theta 
functions found in the lost notebook. Undoubtedly, the mock theta functions 
are among the most important of Ramanujan’s contributions to mathematics. 
They are currently a prominent topic of contemporary research, and their in- 
fluence is being felt in several areas of mathematics and physics. It is far too 
early to offer a definitive assessment of their value on the future of mathemat- 
ics, but suffice it to say, it will be substantial. Readers may wish to consult one 
of the several surveys on mock theta functions, in particular surveys by the 
first author [26], [29, pp. 247-267], the treatise of K. Bringmann, A. Folsom, 
K. Ono, and L. Rolen [75], the lectures of K. Ono [223] and D. Zagier [280], 
W. Duke’s brief paper [129], Folsom’s excellent surveys [134], [136], and Ono’s 
engaging article [224]. 

Having already emphasized the prominence of “q” in this volume, it seems 
appropriate here to introduce the q-notation that will be used in the remainder 
of the sequel. Always, it is to be assumed that q is a complex number with |q| < 
1. First, define, for any complex number a and each non-negative integer n, 


n-1 
(ago:=1, (a;an:= [[G-ag*), 221, (1.0.1) 
k=0 
and ; 
(@;Q)oo := lim (4; g)n- (1.0.2) 
n—- co 
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If the base q is “constant” throughout a section, then we may delete it from 
our notation and write 


(a)n=(GQ@n, n>O0, and (A)o := (A; qQ)oo- (1.0.3) 


Occasionally, we encounter products of several products. In such instances, it 
is convenient to use the notation 


(a1, 42,---,@m3Q)n = (41; 9)n(42;Q)n°**(G@midn, mm>i1, (1.0.4) 


and 

(41, 42,---,@m3Qoo = (41; 4)o0(42G)oo++*(@mi doo, m1. (1.0.5) 
In some instances, we may abbreviate the notation by writing (a1, a2,.-..,@m)n 
and (a1, d2,---,@m)oo, respectively. Second set, for each non-negative integer 


n and complex number a # 0, 


[a;]n = (45 9)n(4/459)n and [a3 g]oo = (4; 9)o0(G/4;q)oo- (1.0.6) 
For every pair of non-negative integers n,m, define 
[@1,@2,---,@m3Q)n ?= [@13 G]\n[@23 dln +++ [Q@m3 Qn; (1.0.7) 
and 
[a1,@2,---, Am Joo *= [415 qJ]ool@2; qloo***[@mi doo, m21. — (1.0.8) 
Furthermore, set 
[a1,2,---,@m]n := [@1, d2,---,Am3 qn; (1.0.9) 


and 
[41,@2,---,Amloo = [@1, @2,---, Am} Gloo- (1.0.10) 


The qg-analogue of the binomial coefficient a n,m >0,m <n, is defined 
by 
4 ee _, (1.0.11) 
mM) (45 4)m(G5d)n—m 
The term, “order,” for mock theta functions is, at best, somewhat vague. 
Ramanujan, in his last letter to Hardy (Chapter 14), describes third order, 
fifth order, and seventh order mock theta functions. He gives no explanation 
for this characterization. We hazard a guess that the “order” is associated 
to the modulus of the related theta functions. The third order functions are 
related through identities to Euler’s classical pentagonal number theorem. 
Fifth order functions are linked closely to the Rogers-Ramanujan identities 
(and thus the number 5). The seventh order functions (of which Ramanujan 
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only says that “These are not related to each other.” ) must have been named 
owing to their natural similarity to identities (59)-(61) in [250] and which 
Ramanujan had access to in [238] and [239]. 

The discovery subsequently of unnamed mock theta functions in the Lost 
Notebook and elsewhere left many researchers with the vexing question of 
what order to give each of these new functions. Generally, a choice was made 
from the examination of terms in related Appell—Lerch series or Hecke-type 
series involving indefinite quadratic forms. We have retained the names from 
the literature even though we have no more justification than making our text 
compatible with what had gone before. 

Third order mock theta functions are discussed in Chapter 2. Chapter 3 
is analogous to Chapter 2 in that basic properties of fifth order mock theta 
functions are established. We return to the third order mock theta functions 
in Chapter 4 and derive partial fraction expansions that are intimately con- 
nected with the generating function for ranks of partitions. Returning to fifth 
order mock theta functions in Chapter 5, we prove the equivalence of identities 
involving fifth order mock theta functions in each of two sets of five identities; 
each set of identities came to be known as the mock theta conjectures. Chap- 
ter 6 is devoted to proofs of the mock theta conjectures. Sixth order mock 
theta functions are addressed in Chapter 7. The entries on tenth order mock 
theta functions are difficult, especially the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, 
and consequently five chapters, Chapters 8-12, are devoted to the proofs of 
the eight entries on tenth order mock theta functions. 

Most readers probably have some acquaintance with Ramanujan’s arith- 
metical function t(n), which is generated by a Dirichlet series possessing an 
Euler product. Scattered throughout the Lost Notebook are many further re- 
sults providing Euler product representations for important Dirichlet series, 
and these are discussed and proved in Chapter 15, which is based on a paper 
that the second author coauthored with B. Kim and K.S. Williams [63]. 

Most of Ramanujan’s claims on continued fractions in the Lost Notebook, 
especially the Rogers-Ramanujan continued fraction, are discussed in our first 
book [32]. A few scattered entries are examined in our following three books on 
the Lost Notebook [833], [34], and [35]. This volume contains our examination 
of the remaining entries on continued fractions, which were first examined in 
a paper that the second coauthor wrote with S.-Y. Kang and J. Sohn [62]. 

Although this is our final volume on the Lost Notebook, a plethora of 
questions need to be answered—in particular, questions about the paths and 
reasoning that Ramanujan took to his discoveries. Throughout the years, the 
authors have asked countless questions as they marvelled about Ramanujan’s 
thinking and ingenuity. We have addressed only a small proportion of these 
in Chapter 19. Readers will undoubtedly have their own such questions. 

Many mathematicians contributed proofs to this volume, and so we would 
like to personally thank them, for if it were not for their many beautiful 
and deep contributions, this volume would never have been written. To that 
end, we are extremely grateful to Song Heng Chan, Youn-Seo Choi, Frank 
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Garvan, Dean Hickerson, Soon-Yi Kang, Byungchan Kim, Eric Mortenson, 
Jaebum Sohn, Kenneth S. Williams, Hamza Yesilyurt, and Sander Zwegers. 

We are particularly grateful to Shaun Cooper who offered many helpful 
comments on our manuscript, to Jaebum Sohn who read almost all of our 
manuscript in complete detail uncovering a plethora of misprints and offering 
numerous suggestions, and to Eric Mortenson who brought us up to date with 
several references and many additional helpful suggestions. Several useful sug- 
gestions and corrections were also supplied by $8. Bhargava, Mike Hirschhorn, 
Michael Somos, and Youn-Seo Choi. 
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Third Order Mock Theta Functions: 
Elementary Identities 


2.1 Introduction 


In his last letter to G-H. Hardy (see Chapter 14), Ramanujan listed four third 
order mock theta functions, namely, 


i=G47. eee 
$3(q) = 3 ——_ (2.1.2) 
¥3(q) = y ae (2.1.3) 
and 
y “is (2.1.4) 


x3(q) = a i: (= gi + es) 


(We use above the basic notation (1.0.1).) In addition to these, the following 
third order mock theta function appear in the Lost Notebook: 
co ganinrt) 


w3(q) = ) So, (2.1.5) 
= (G0 rai 
oo n2tn 
qd 
V3(q) := ——.— , (2.1.6) 
d (9597 )n41 
and 
g2n(n+1) 
: : 2.1.7 
-> 4 TT =o qd gaa + q4i+2) ( ) 
© Springer International Publishing AG, part of Springer Nature 2018 5 
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G.N. Watson [269, p. 62] believed that these last three mock theta functions 
were his discoveries, but he apparently only had Ramanujan’s last letter avail- 
able to him at the time he wrote. The methods that Watson introduced in 
[270] inspired the more general theorems in the next section as well as the 
theorems in [13] and [16]. 

In this chapter we consider the identities connecting these third order 
mock theta functions to each other and to various classical theta functions. 
The chapter concludes with Entry 2.3.9 in which Ramanujan generalized a 
couple of previous results by introducing a second variable. Two methods will 
be employed: (1) g-series manipulation (cf. our second book [33, Chapter 1)), 
(2) partial fractions (cf. our first book [32, Chapter 12]). Indeed, it would have 
been natural to include all of the entries in this chapter in one or the other 
of the two chapters just cited. We feel, however, that this final volume should 
contain everything from the Lost Notebook related to mock theta functions. 


2.2 Basic Theorems 


For the convenience of readers, we reproduce two theorems from [33, p. 6, 
Theorem 1.2.1; p. 7, Theorem 1.2.2]; see also [12]. (We employ the nota- 
tion (1.0.2).) 


Theorem 2.2.1. If h is a positive integer, then, for |t|,|b| < 1, 


Oo Al OO ipa (C; Q)oo 


Maga (Oa tae oy. (on ae a) ~ (c/b; ap on 
Zi : ee Det q are ai 


(2.2.1) 
Theorem 2.2.2. For |t|,|b| < 1, 


3 (4:97 )n(bia)n pn _ (0: doo - - ~ oe (o/b; a)an(t5 Fn pm (2.2.2) 


(PSP )nlGQn (C5 Woo (4; Dan (at; 9?) n 


(b; oe (atq; q? ie ai, (c/b; q)anti(tas qd oP M pant 
(Gi @)eo( tara?) (G5 Qansi (ata; g)n 


In [12], purely elementary identities were derived which implied many of 
the results in Ramanujan’s last letter to Hardy. We shall prove limiting ver- 
sions of Theorems 1 and 2 of [15]. 

Theorem 2.2.3. For b,c € C, b 40, 
cand n nn oe nn? 
5+ Bian =I%(e/)Pg © (€q/b5 4? )0 (Cb; P)oo (07; @)n(—1)"4 
4 (P5P)nlGan (C5) 00(45 9? )oo(—B; Doo 4 (973 Gn (Cb; Gn 


, cbs goo obg5 a) 20 3 Gide ).(yra 
T (c 5 Oe (q; @ )oo(— b; d) oo oar (q?; q2)n(cbq; q2)n . 
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Proof. In Theorem 2.2.2, replace a by cq/(bt) and let t > 0. This yields 


5 (b; q)n(—1)"(c/b)"q”" —_ (B; g)o0 (cg /B; q?)oo CA (c/B; Q)anb?” 


HS (PP )n(an (C3 q)o0 = (GQ) 2n(cq/b; @)n 
4 (8; G)o0 (cq? /; g7)o0 wa (c/B; Q)ang10°"*1 
(SG Q)oo AO (9; Qans1(cq?/d; Gq?) n 
— (8; Q)c0(cg/b; 9? )oo me : *\ nb?” 
(Coc Le \nlGig?)n 
b(b; Q)o0(€/B; g”)oo (eg big") ,0°" 
T= ale a)ao za 7 )n(Gs@)n 
— (8; Doo (cg/b; g?)oo i a = da(= 1)"qr" 
(C5 Q)oo Ce =e )n (cb; g?)n 


4 2(85 9) 00(¢/b; @)oo os 7 we (07; g7)n(—1)"q™ #2" 
(1—@)(GQ)oo (9959? )o0 (075 9? oo A=) (9? 9?) n (cd; G?)n 
where the last equality follows by two applications of Theorem 2.2.1 with 
h = 1, b = 0, t = 67, and q replaced by q?. In the first application, a is 


replaced by c/b and c = q; in the second, a is replaced by cq/b and ¢ = q?. 
Simplifying the last equality now yields the desired result. 


Theorem 2.2.4. For b,ce C, b40, 
d (G5 D)n(GQ)n 


_ (09; 7? oc (—4; @)oo (07 /b; G7 eo )n(c/b)2"q2r"—” 
oon TD, 


& (b; 97) 00(—93 Doo (€ ee Wes y& (baa) n(e/bt ge 
(C5 d)00(—€/8; Foo n=O (4; Q)an+1(€7G/d; gn 


Proof. In Theorem 2.2.1, set h = 1, replace a by —q/t, and let t > 0. Hence, 


Gagne 


3 (Bq)ngrrV? _ (6; te = ae > at ae 


omar aa a — 
_ 0; ue . q) oo on )nb” 
va = Qn 
_ (059) 00(—4; Doo (c ve a os \n(e/b)2ngn@n-) 
= (CG d)oe wt c/b; Q)co —— = (4; Q)an(c2/b; @)n 


(Cg BO" Vs > (bq; Pere 
(—c/D; q)o0(b9; g?)oo = (4; Dans1(c2q/b; @)n ’ 
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where we applied Theorem 2.2.2 with t = b, a = (c/b)?, c replaced by —c/b, 
and b > 0. Simplification completes the proof of Theorem 2.2.4. 


2.3 The Third Order Identities 


First recall the definition and product representation for Ramanujan’s theta 
function y(q), namely [33, p. 17, equation (1.4.3)], [55, pp. 36, 37; Entry 22(i), 
equation (22.4)] 


CoO 


non? _ (Goo 
p(—-q) := -1)*¢" =>. 2.3.1 
= eee (2.3.1) 
In his last letter to Hardy [230, p. 354], [67, p. 222], Ramanujan offered the 
following identity relating the three third order mock theta functions f3(q), 


$3(q), and 3(q), defined, respectively, in (2.1.1)—(2.1.3). 


Entry 2.3.1 (p. 31, 2nd and 3rd equations). With y(q), f3(q), ¢3(q), 
and wW3(q) defined in (2.3.1), (2.1.1), (2.1.2), and (2.1.3), respectively, 


y*(—-4) 
23(—q) — fs(a) = fa(q) + 4¥3(—@) = — (2.3.2) 
(45 2) c0 
Proof. In Theorem 2.2.3, set b = q and c = —q. Using Euler’s theorem and re- 
placing n by n—1 in the second series on the right-hand side in Theorem 2.2.3, 
we find that 


f3(q) = ¢3(—4@) — 23 (—@). (2.3.3) 
Next, in Theorem 2.2.3, set b = —q and c = q to deduce that 


[o-e) q’ 7 1 7 
26 Casale ~ Pa) SD + hs}. (2.3.4) 


Once we recall that [17, p. 21, equation (2.2.9)] 


ge 1 
me , 2.3.5 
dX (G39)2 (Goo (2.3.5) 


we see that (2.3.2) follows directly from (2.3.3) and (2.3.4). 


The next entry involves two further third order mock theta functions p3(q) 
and w3(q), defined, respectively, in (2.1.7) and (2.1.5). Also recall Ramanu- 
jan’s theta function ~(q) and its product representation given by [33, p. 17, 
equation (1.4.10)], [55, p. 36, Entry 22(ii)| 


— 7 n(n+1)/2 _ (aa ee 
vq) : 29 TGS (2.3.6) 
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Entry 2.3.2 (p. 15, top equation). With p3(q), w3(q), and w(q) defined 
above, 


2/73 
atl? | al q) 4 ssl a} = (2.3.7) 

G.N. Watson proved this result in [269, p. 63]; however, he states, “Rather 
strangely (particularly in view of his having discovered both sets of functions 
of order 5) he [Ramanujan] seems to have overlooked the existence of the set 
of functions which I call w(q), v(q), p(¢).” This strongly indicates that Watson 
either did not possess or had totally ignored the Lost Notebook [232] in 1935 
when he wrote [269]. 


Proof. We follow Watson [269]. Employing [32, p. 263, equation (12.2.5)], 
namely, 


ce n ~3n(n eo n?+n 
a PSS lee 8) 
Gea = Laeger & (cq'/?5 Q)nt3(q"/?/; @)nt4 
with q replaced by q? and c = 1, we find that 
1 oo (21 eae) 
w3(q) = (23 @) x0 De. 1— grt 
_ 1 s (Tyger ae gent) e ‘ 9) 
PP sa ae a “ 


Next, apply (2.3.8) with q replaced by q? and c = e?7*/3 to deduce that 


_ 1 bass C1 = get?) 
p3(q) = (q?; q2) ss (1 — e2"i/3g2n+1) (| — @— 21/3 q2nF1) (2.3.10) 
Hence, combining (2.3.9) and (2.3.10) term by term, we find that 
fore) yn gern ditt?) 
2p3(q) + ws(q) oe 1 — qont8 
© n=0 
ee Cae v?(q°) 
= 3 2.3.11 
"Px FP) Px oe 
where we have used [32, p. 264, equation (12.2.9)], i 
co —1)” n(n+1)/2 any 2) 
l=" (C5 q) 00 (9/3 4) 00 


n=—Co 


with g replaced by q® and c = q?, and where we also invoked (2.3.6). This last 
identity (2.3.11) is equivalent to (2.3.7), and so the proof is complete. 
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defined in (2.1.4). 


Entry 2.3.3 (p. 15, 2nd equation). If f3(q) is defined by (2.1.1), 


given by (2.3.1), and y3(q) is given by (2.1.4), then 


y*(—q°) 
ade 


x3(@) = > fs(q) + ; ie 


4 


Proof. We begin by employing [32, p. 263, equation (12.2.3)], i.e 


1 oO (— 1)"q n(3n+1)/ 


n2 
Dd Ley" “= Deg ae 


twice, first with c = e™’/? to find that 


; oo (—1)"*(1 an gerne 
+ > i q” + qn 2 


n=1 


and second with c = —1 to find that 


by an appeal to (2.3.12) with c = —1 and q replaced by q’, 
This last identity is equivalent to (2.3.13), and so the proof is complete. 


f3(q) = 


yr ag” (3n+1)/2 


Therefore, by (2.3.15) and (2.3.16), 


Tas 


4x3(q) — fa(q) 


The next entry involves another third order mock theta function y3(q), 


y(—q) is 


(2.3.13) 


(2.3.14) 


(2.3.15) 


(2.3.16) 


1 34 aye yr gr(3nt1)/2 (1 )? (1 2 )) 
_ + q” —_ == q” +4q nm 
(45 Ico +o 
ve garntt)/2 
1+ is ss 
3. a, 3 
= —q ); 
(a; Qo” a) 


and to (2.3.1). 


Entry 2.3.4 (p. 17, 3rd equation). If f3(q) is defined by (2.1.1) and y(—q) 
by (2.3.1), then 


seed gr _ 1 1 y?(—q) 


a4 Veit (es q?)n A 


We have replaced q by q® in Ramanujan’s original formulation. 


(2.3.17) 
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Proof. We begin by employing (2.3.14) with q replaced by q? and ¢ = —q to 
deduce that 


( Ljrgerenthy/2 


oe) gar 2 oo 
‘Il — 
Due 2gsi.. (ganas a T+ q3ntt (2.3.18) 


£4 (-G  )n4i(-97597)n (95 Poo 


(=1)0erGrr)/2 


7 1 . i > (S1)aghne 2-1 
-_ 2(9?: 9?) 0 —. 144371 1+ 43-1 : 


n=— Co 


where we replaced n by —n to achieve the second sum on the right-hand side 
of (2.3.18). Next, by (2.3.14) with q replaced by g? and c= —1, 


Pasd (1ysgeset ie 


2 
fa(q®) = Caro Ds eo (2.3.19) 


Hence, by (2.3.18) and (2.3.19), 


oo 3n? 
q 3 
4 + fa(q 
d CaP Pan 1B) 
7 2 3 ae 3 (Teg ra) 
= (933 q3)oo ioe 1+ q3r+1 ——. 1+ 437-1 


+ ES 1+ 4°” 


n=—Cco 


yr a} 


0° 3n+2 
2 (— 1)3rt1gC"2 ) eg 
acoroe (2 a aia i =r 
a= 1 g(2 a) sass (-1)3" (Pes) 
3n—-1 qd 
1+1 —_______ 
eee i ie ea ioe 


oo ( Leger aye oo 


2 . n (yh 
AGP ee \ a Ite | se 


+ ye na) 
3 —_ bn q)4 20:4) ) (2.3.20) 


by (2.3.12) with c = —1, (2.3.1), and the pentagonal number theorem [17, 
p. 11, Corollary 1.7] 


do ayrgrer 9? = (45 9) 00: (2.3.21) 
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This last equality of (2.3.20) is equivalent to (2.3.17), and so the proof is 
complete. 


Entry 2.3.5 (p. 17, 4th equation). For w3(q) defined by (2.1.5) and w(q) 
defined by (2.3.6), 


co gor” 


y 


qd OT cee (@*: qd Oy ~ ; (1 T q°ws(q") + a) : (2.3.22) 


We have replaced q by g° in Ramanujan’s original formulation. 


Proof. Employing (2.3.14) with q replaced by q° and c = q, we find that 


3 go _ 1 3 (—1)"¢q3r(3n+1) pap 
n=0 Cr PnP; q)n 7 (a*; q® oo nee 1 — g671 as 
1 = (1) gereer) ise (—1)"q3"@rt1)-1 
~ 2(q8; @®)oo os 1-— got Py i= gent ; 


where to obtain the second sum on the right-hand side above, we replaced n 
by —n in the first sum on the right-hand side. Hence, by (2.3.9) and (2.3.23), 


3c oa 1 gws(q") 
= —“ (> a > Si aaa 
—(4°3 4°20 » | 
= Ga > ee = Sie ee, 


=f é 6) s (Teg ber iar) 
gid’ jes [gents 


1 = ae aaa Ne gor —3n 
~ (EP ee ( d. grrr’ a re 
1 Cee 6. 6 6. 6 a 
= G30 Jo +(d 3d )oo 
Coa ( Ga. ( pet 
1 
= Grae! (2.3.24) 


where we used (2.3.12) with q replaced by q? and c = q, (2.3.21), and (2.3.6). 
The last equality in (2.3.24) is equivalent to (2.3.22), and this completes the 
proof. 
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Entry 2.3.6 (p. 29, 8th equation). Jf f3(q) is given by (2.1.1) and y(—q) 
is given by (2.3.1), then 


a —1)" 3Q)2n ne 3 i ales 
oe ete qh s fal?) + pee (2.3.25) 


Proof. We initially apply [32, p. 273, Entry 12.4.2] 


[oe 2 
a q?)ng” 
— aq; q q/ a, Poo 
( eh a Doo D7 —aP;P)n(-P/a;7)n 
1 2(-1 Go? (2.3.26 
ieee -1)"+a"+a-” aaa 3. 
Sac a parr), (28.26) 
with a = —w := —e?"*/3, In the third equality below we appeal to [55, p. 114, 


Entry 8(v)], to wit, 


\r q” (n+1)/2 


y?(-¢q 144 & vo 


3,3 (-1)"(q;¢?)nq™ 
(ig? ea >, 


4 (675 Pn (W103 Pn 
Kore n(n+1)/2 


=i eee 

- : ei ei +e es bu” bw”) 
a1leerg 3 +S emer 

= 5+ 7d +5 (Fs 0)a0 =1) 

= 2 AONE) + 4-9) 


where in the penultimate line we employed (2.3.16). We see that this last 
equality is equivalent to (2.3.25), and so the proof is complete. 


Entry 2.3.7 (p. 29, 9th equation). We have 


Sead eye 2.2 2n oo 
5 as Jn{—4 e )nq Bs x 1)MqBnt2)Gn+1)/2 
= (=4?td" A = 


ase oe yn grt? 4 = — et oa an?+2n(y — g@ttl) (9.3.97) 
n=0 
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In our statement of Entry 2.3.7 we have replaced Ramanujan’s x by gq. 
Also, the three sums on the right-hand side agree with the terms listed by 
Ramanujan even though it appears he would have arranged the terms differ- 
ently. Finally, we note that while there are only false theta functions (instead 
of mock theta functions) in (2.3.27), the result is sufficiently similar to the 
previous entry to merit inclusion in this chapter. 


Proof. We begin by recording [33, p. 122, Entry 6.3.9], namely, 


Co 


> - (q; @)n @@" =_ a 4 é So (ayn? 


<4 (497; 4?) n(—9?/4; 9?)n 


n=0 
a(q;q? Seas =. 3n 3n?+2n 2n+1 
; yee (1 —aq?"*"), 
(—aq?; q?)00(—9?/a5 9? )oo “= 
Setting a = w := e?7'/3, we deduce that, upon some algebraic simplification, 
— (4597) n(—975 9?) ng?” eS 
S- (a8) =(14 w) S>(-w) gnirtb/2 
n=0 Vd )n n=0 
2 
w(q; ae 5) 34 Joo © da 3n? +2n(4 1 —wa2"t?), (2.3.28) 


If we add the complex conjugate of (2.3.28) to itself (assuming that gq is real 
for the time being), we find that 


4 S (93 7) n(—@?3 @7) ng” 
(=9°;¢°) 
n=0 ? me 


= So (rg V? (1+ ww" + (1 +w7!)wo”) 


n=0 


G4 “Joo oe 1) co 3n? vey get), (2 3 29) 
= ye 


(ltw)w" + (1+w jo = 


—2, if n = 1(mod3), 
1, otherwise. 


Hence, using the calculation above in (2.3.29), we find that 
OO fe a2) [ads 2) lt 
a5 na Jnl a4 )nd 
(5) n 


= S°(-1) n grr? 30-1 g3rt2)(n+1)/2 
n=0 n=0 
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Ad Aoo_ 5g 3n? a get 1 


°° n=0 


and this is the desired result multiplied by 2. 


For the next entry, we need another third order mock theta function v3(q), 
which is defined in (2.1.6). 


Entry 2.3.8 (p. 31, last equation). Jf v3(q) is given by (2.1.6), w3(q) is 
given by (2.1.5), and W(q) is given by (2.3.6), then 


ral—a) = qual?) + vie) 


ee ee 2.3.30 
Ci les ( ) 


This formula was given by Watson [269, p. 63], who clearly believed that 
Ramanujan did not have this result. See the remark following Equation (2.3.7). 


Proof. In Theorem 2.2.4, replace q by q?, then set b = q? and c = q’, and 
lastly multiply both sides by 1/(1 — q). Thus, 


= FP ool 05 Poe ite 
a (9; G7) o0(—4 oe 
ren = aa 
(95 9? )oo(—4 9 oc Cag om 
vq?) 


= > + qw(9’), 
CW jes 


n= 


by Euler’s identity, (2.3.6), (2.3.5), and (2.1.5). 


Entry 2.3.9 (p. 31, 2nd and 3rd equations). With y(q) defined by (2.3.1), 


= (1g 1S a”q”” 1 y(-a) 
= + peel 
Xs (-aq?5@?)n 2 (—G34)n(-4G; dn 2 (— 495 G) oo ( ) 
and 
pS yr q’ isa (—1)"-1gr” y(—4q) 
Le ate ; o5.39 
2 ae —aq?; q?) ih pe (—aq3q7)n  (—a9; @)oo ( ) 


= n=1 


If we use (2.3.1), the identities (2.3.31) and (2.3.32) reduce to the assertions 
in (2.3.2) when a = 1. They are also equivalent to equations (3a) and (3b) in 
[12]. Note also that we have replaced Ramanujan’s x with ag. 


Proof. Ifwe put 6 = q and c = —aq in Theorem 2.2.3 and use Euler’s theorem, 
we find that 
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y = or en 3 eee +(1+a) > ae (2.3.33) 
n=0 n 


—aq?;@)n < (-aq;4q 


Next in Theorem 2.2.3, set 6 = —q and c = aq to deduce, with the help of 
Euler’s theorem, that 


Sag (0g: goo (= 1)" 
LG agig)n — (aq; por 0 


= (Gn pect & (-09?; @)n 
(1 + @)(—aq; q)oc ‘ae ia 
2.3.34 
(49; I) ooP(— ple —aq; 7°) cae 
Recall that [17, p. 20, Corollary 2.6] 
el 2 
a”q” 1 
= , 2.3.35 
d (G.Q)n(4G54)n (493 Q)oo ( ) 


Put (2.3.35) into (2.3.34) and multiply both sides by y(—gq)(aq;q)oo/ 
(—aq;@)oo. We then deduce (2.3.32). Now return to (2.3.33), replace the 
latter sum on the right-hand side by the expressions obtained from (2.3.32), 
and thereby obtain (2.3.31). 


| Check for 


3 | updates 


Fifth Order Mock Theta Functions: 
Elementary Identities 


3.1 Introduction 


In Chapter 14, we reproduce Ramanujan’s last letter to Hardy. In it, Ramanu- 
jan’s ten fifth order mock theta functions are given in their original “three or 
four terms of the series” format. We repeat them here in standard notation. 
Because Ramanujan used the same notation for each of the two sets of five 
functions, to avoid ambiguity and to be consistent with the notation intro- 
duced by Watson [270], we have appended the subscript 0 to those members 
of the first family, and the subscript 1 to those members of the second family. 
First, 


co q” 
fo(q) = 5) ——., 3.1.1) 
(ay, 
= © 2 
do() = >> (-a 0"), @” 3.1.2) 
n=0 
doa) =>) (-G$Opa ever, 3.1.3) 
n=1 
co gr 
Fo(q) = > 7. t) 3.1.4) 
n=0 (a4 dn 
xo(a) = > — 3.1.5) 
n=0 (q iQ) 
co got 
Xo(q) :=1+ S- Gh), i 3.1.6) 
n=0 14} n+1 
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We note here, as did Watson [270], upon making two applications of the 
following corollary of the g-binomial theorem, 


1 Sie mal i 


(aan 


[32, p. 200, equation (8.2.5)], where the g-binomial coefficient Hi is defined 
n (1.0.11), that 


co grt 
xo(q) = 1 pay Cae ) (3.1.7) 
n=0 2 n+1 
—fa > SO antltm(nt2) [+m 
ge? uae 
co ge 
= 1 + 
ee see’) m+1 
xo(q)- (3.1.8) 


Thus there are really only five different 5th order mock theta functions with 
the subscript 0. Second, 


i 3.1.9 
(= >> (-a@),,_14 (3.1.10) 
tr(g) = > (-Ga), Mer”, (3.1.11) 

n=0 
co 2n(n+1) 
ni $1.19 
" du (G0) 

ae q” 

x1(q) = d Glan (3.1.13) 


In addition, we need several other functions familiar to Ramanujan and 
appearing throughout these volumes. In particular [55, p. 36, Entries 22(i), 
(ii)], [33, p. 150], 


pl—a) = So (-1)"@"" = ete (3.1.14) 
¥(Q) = 3 gern (id oo Too, (3.1.15) 


age 
om (Gq )oo 
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oe 1 

ey a (Gn (GP) Poo’ eee 
= oo a” 24 n 1 

Hay » (G:0)n (qo (Gs Poo oily 


The remainder of this chapter is based on the results in [15], which gener- 
alize the original work of Watson [270] on the fifth order mock theta functions. 
Our treatment differs from [15] in that it is in standard notation and is slightly 
less general, thus making it more easily read. 


3.2 Basic Theorems 


Theorem 3.2.1. Let s=0 or 1. Then 


s (a; Q)2n+s(0; nue 


 (GDants(d)n 


_ 1G; q)o0(ati goo TS (€/b; g)am(ti a)m(b>q*)™ 
2 (Gq)oo(t aoc A+ (454) am(at; 2) m 


1 = (03 Q)co(—at; Goo (c/b; @)2m(—ti @)m(b?q7*)™ 
ae mess y (05 dam (—at; dn 


, 1 @G;Q)o0 lata"; q)0 > (c/b; g)om41(tq"/?; Q)m(b?g”*)™ 447? 


2 (Gastd idea 2 (q; Dan aed: ae 
4 dea gys (bi dool= atg’!; doo Ss (c/b; d)am4i(—ta"/?; a) m(b?q * yt? 
2 (ens oe S, (9; Q)am+1(—atq/?; q)m 


Proof. By two applications of the g-binomial theorem [33, p. 6, equa- 
tion (1.2.2)], 


pnts 


— (4; Q)ants(D; @)n 
d CE Qants(C q)n 


pnts 


(B; doo S (a; a ants (cq"; Q)o0 
CQ)oo 4 (Gi Q)ants — (b9"s d)oo 
b; 


q 
(oq 


Joo Wa (4; Qangst"t® SS (c/b: a) m(ba")™ 
Dy > 


co 4 (Ga)ants 4 (GG) 


_ 1 (0; q)oo Oe (c/b; q)mb™ oo (agg _— 
© 2 (6 doo prac :a)m 2 (4; 4)n a ae te. 
_ 1 (0; Goo sass (c/b; q)mb™q7™s/2 

(6 Q)oo yy (9; 4)m 
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ye | (ata? Doo ¢_yy9 (ata!) 20 
(tq! s Q)exs (49 aie 
_ 1 (b: d)oo S> (/b; gamb?™q 
2 (C54)oo A (4; Q)2m 


(ats q)oo (t:d)m (At; G)oo(—t34)m 
«{ Cr Ca) ae CH pa} 
| 1 (0; d) oo = Cigar y=" 


2 (c; Doo m=0 (q; q)2m+1 
(atq'/?: q)oo (t tq? q) = atqi/?, q)oo(—tq crite | 
| (tq? q)m 7 (-tq"/?; @)co(—atg’/?;q)m J 


Now if we separate these last sums into four separate sums and simplify, we 
obtain the desired result. 


Theorem 3.2.2. If s =0 or 1, then 


» 


“+ (g;4)n(eia")n 


(b; a ia ll 


_ (0°: goo (=4: ¢")20(¢/b: "Joo YS (<a *b/esg “2m (0; g*)m (o/b)? 
ie a (P:P)am 

(0; d*)00(—4 co (e/b; {) °° (= gos q *)\om-+1 (697; q men ot 

: G qd as 3 (7 3 *\om-+1 


Proof. In Theorem 2.2.1, set h = 2, interchange b and t, then replace c by 
—q'*s, and finally replace a by c/b, and let t + 0. This yields 


ie (b; rere 


py 


lea a 


_ (b; qT )oo(—q' 34 Joo 7a & ead 
7 Can a (—q'**; qa 
— BP )oo(-—d' 473 Doo ia bm” 
— (c; O° Vee Sa (—gh 25.) in 


Next, in the last equality, we apply Theorem 2.2.2 with q replaced by q?, 
a =0, b replaced by c/b, t = b, and c = —q'*?°. Hence, 


co (big?) gr Diet 

=, (439) n(e;9")n 

_ (BG )oo(=a'**s G20 (6/0; Foo F (<g'**b/ 65 4") 2m (5 Gm (e/b)?" 
(ae eal a (Oa los HS (97; 7° )om 


n 
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(b; goo (—a"**; @) 00 (¢/0; "oo 
ge (—9' 47°) oo (b475 a" )o0 


, ee go” baa aaa ie nlojoy 


= (97; 4° )am41 


2 


and simplifying this last equation, we obtain the desired result. 


Theorem 3.2.3. If s =0 or 1, then 


5. (b; gaan te" 
a. (hen 
7 r B Pee ane 
7 Coa ie on 
i. br “(9 oo (b; q) ” a gin” +4m(1—s) 
(q;4 2. ‘ ora Gam 
pi-s (a7: 7) fos q') _ qtomeD(amts—2o) 
(454° Joo Pag Gee (4757 )om+1 
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Proof. We note that {s,1—s} = {0,1}. We set c=0, a = —q'*8/t, and let 


t + 0 in Theorem 2.2.2. Hence, 


3 (b;q)nq” +” 
Cece. 
co 
= (6; )00(—a"**; 4”) 
* . 4 (4; @)an(—9"**; @°)n 
co pent 
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+ (B; Q)oo(—97F*3 g7 Joc 
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The first sum on the far right side above arises by applying Theorem 2.2.1 
to the first sum in the previous equality with h = 2, q replaced by q?, b 
replaced by b?, c = 0, t = q?/a if s = 0, t = q®/a if s = 1, anda 3 
oo. Furthermore, when s = 1, we multiply both sides by 1/(1 — q?) in our 
application of Theorem 1.2.1. The second and third sums on the far right side 
above come from applying Theorem 2.2.2 to the second sum in the previous 
equality with g replaced by q?, a=b=0,t=b?,c=¢° ifs =0, andc=q 
if s = 1. In the case of s = 0, we also multiply both sides by 1/(1 — q) in our 
application of Theorem 1.2.2. Thus, we obtain the desired right-hand side to 
complete the proof. 


Theorem 3.2.4. Jf s=0 or 1, then 
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Proof. By Theorem 3.2.1 with a=c=0andt=,/q, 
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We now apply Theorem 2.2.2 to the first and second sums on the right-hand 
side above with a = b = 0, c = —\/q, and t = b?q~* in the first case and 
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a=b=0,c=,/q,andt= b?q~* in the second. We also invoke Theorem 2.2.1 
to the fourth sum on the right-hand side above with h = 2,c=t =0,a= q?/t, 
and b replaced by b?q~*. These applications thus give us 


(bg) ng” 
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To obtain the desired result we then combine the first sum with the third and 
the second with the fourth above and use Euler’s theorem. 


Theorem 3.2.5. If s =0 or 1, then 
(b7q =e) n 
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Proof. By Theorem 3.2.1 witha=c=0andt=4q, 
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q —8(b; eo ie) (bq —eymti/2 
2(1 — q)(q?/? Baa ot @)n(-@??s.@)n 
_ (18d De0o CR Ogre? 
20 = @)(=0 ahs GP aa. 


We next apply Theorem 2.2.1 to the second sum on the right side above with 
h = 2, q replaced by q?, t = q/a, b replaced by b?q~*, c= 0, and a + oo. In 
the third and fourth sums above, we utilize Theorem 2.2.2 with a = b = 0, 
t = b’q-*, and c = ¥4q°/?, respectively. Accordingly, we find that 
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Simplifying above with the use of Euler’s theorem and combining the third 
sum with the fifth, and the fourth with the sixth, we obtain Theorem 3.2.5. 


3.3 Watson’s Fifth Order Identities 


n [270], Watson proved nine identities among the fifth order mock theta 
functions. He used these to establish all of the assertions about fifth order 
mock theta functions in Ramanujan’s last letter to Hardy. We shall use the 
theorems of Section 3.2 to prove identities equivalent to Watson’s results. In 
Section 3.4, we shall deduce all of Ramanujan’s identities for the fifth order 
mock theta functions. 

We now offer Watson’s nine identities. First, from Theorem 3.2.3 with 
s = Oand b = gq, with the help of (3.1.1), (3.1.2), (3.1.15), (3.1.17), and (3.1.4), 


fo(@) = ¢0(—@?) + av(q?) H(q*) — Fo(q?) +1. (3.3.1) 
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Second, employ Theorem 3.2.3 with s = 0 and b = —q. We then multiply 
both sides of the identity by 


(G3 Doo 
7 ON Um AAW"); 
(4; doo 9) 
from (3.1.14). Using (3.1.16), (3.1.14), (3.1.15), (3.1.17), and (3.1.4), we find 
that 
y(—@)G(q) = ¢0(—97) — (a?) H(q*) + Fo(a?) — 1. (3.3.2) 
Third, utilize Theorem 3.2.2 with s = 1, b = q?, and c > O. Next, em- 
ploy (3.1.3), (3.1.15), (3.1.17), and (3.1.4). Lastly, multiply both sides by gq. 
We thus find that 


vo(q) = a(q?)H(q*) + Fo(q?) - 1. (3.3.3) 


Fourth, from Theorem 3.2.4 with s = 0 and b = gq, with the help 
of (3.1.5), (3.1.4), (3.1.6), and (3.1.2), 


xo(q) = Fo(q) + 5Xo(a) = 5¢0(—4). (3.3.4) 


Fifth, invoke Theorem 3.2.5 with s = 1 and b = q, and then multiply 
both sides by g. With the utilization of (3.1.6), (3.1.5), (3.1.2), and (3.1.4), 
we deduce that 


Yo(a) = Fala) — 540(~a) + 5x04). (3.3.5) 


We note that the fact, xo(¢) = Xo(q¢), which we noted in (3.1.7), follows 
immediately from (3.3.4) and (3.3.5). 

Sixth, by Theorem 3.2.3 with s = 1 and b = gq, with the help 
of (3.1.9), (3.1.10), (3.1.15), (3.1.16), and (3.1.12), 


fild) = ¥(@?)G(q*) — aFi(@?) — 7 b1(-@’). (3.3.6) 


Seventh, employ Theorem 3.2.3 with s = 1 and b = —q, and multiply both 
sides of the identity by 


G3 TW) 00 
ie NeslGce = AG Do = »(-¢). 
(-4; doo 
Using (3.1.14), (3.1.14), (3.1.17), (3.1.15), (3.1.16), (3.1.12), and (3.1.10), we 
arrive at 
9(—a) H (4) = 07 )G(a"*) — GF?) + @ G1 (—4”). (3.3.7) 
Eighth, by Theorem 3.2.2 with s = 0, b = q’, and c — 0, with the help 
of (3.1.11), (3.1.15), (3.1.16), and (3.1.12), 
bi(q) = 07 )G(a*) + F(a’). (3.3.8) 
Ninth, by Theorem 3.2.4 with s = 1 and 6 = gq, with the aid 
of (3.1.13), (3.1.12), and (3.1.10), 


x1(q) = 2Fi(q) +g *1(-9). (3.3.9) 
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3.4 Ramanujan’s Fifth Order Identities 


The identities in question are found on pages 22 and 25 of the Lost Notebook 
and contain all of the fifth order identities found in Ramanujan’s last letter. 
For succinctness, we shall express the identities in Watson’s notation given in 
Section 3.1. 


Entry 3.4.1 (p. 22). We have 
br(q) — @ *¢1(-4°) = (a) H(-4). 
Proof. By (3.3.8) and (3.3.7), with q replaced by —g, 
ti(q) —@ *¢1(-4") 


= (W(P)G(“*) + (7?) — (-e(MA(-@) + V(V)G("*) + dFL(?’)) 
= p(q)H(—4). 


Entry 3.4.2 (p. 22). We have 


fila) + 24Fi (a?) = p(q)H(-4). 
Proof. By (3.3.6) and by (3.3.7), with q replaced by —q, 


fig) + 2qFi (a) 
= ((q?)G(q*) — aFi(@’) — 7" 1(—-@7)) + 24F1(9”) 
= (y(q)H(—-4) — aFi(a’) + *b1(-@7)) + aFi(@*) — bn (-¢7) 
= 9(q)H(—q). 


Entry 3.4.3 (p. 22). We have 


fi(q) + 2q7*b1(-@?) = ¢(-¢) H(q). 


Proof. Subtract (3.3.7) from (3.3.6). 


Entry 3.4.4 (p. 22). We have 


1 (9) — 4Fi(q") = 04") G(a"). 
Proof. Entry 3.4.4 is precisely (3.3.8). 


Entry 3.4.5 (p. 22). We have 


#0(q) + b0(—4") = v(q)G(—-9). 
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Proof. Replace q by —q in (3.3.2) and subtract the result from (3.3.3). 


Entry 3.4.6 (p. 22). We have 


fo(q) + 2Fo(q*) — 2 = 9(q)G(—-9). 


Proof. Replace q by —q in (3.3.2) and subtract the resulting identity 
from (3.3.1). 


Entry 3.4.7 (p. 22). We have 


f(a) — 2¢0(—¢") = —y(—4)G(q). 
Proof. Add (3.3.2) to (3.3.1). 


Entry 3.4.8 (p. 25). We have 


bo(q) — Fo(q?) +1 = qu (7) H(¢’). 


Proof. This assertion is equivalent to (3.3.3). 


Entry 3.4.9 (p. 25). We have 
xo(q) + ¢0(—4) = 2Fo(q). 
The proofs of Entries 3.4.9 and 3.4.10 will be given together. 
Entry 3.4.10 (p. 25). We have 
xo(q) = Xo(q). 


Although Entry 3.4.10 was proved in (3.1.7), we include a second proof 
here. 


Proof. Subtracting (3.3.5) from (3.3.4), we deduce Entry 3.4.10. Once we 
have Entry 3.4.10, then Entry 3.4.9 follows immediately from (3.3.4). 


Entry 3.4.11 (p. 25). We have 


x1(q) — q~*¢1(—q) = 2F,(q). 


Proof. This assertion is equivalent to (3.3.9). 


We come now to three assertions that involve the fifth order mock theta 
functions but are not in Ramanujan’s last letter to Hardy. They exist buried 
in the work of Watson [270] in the middle of the proofs that Watson origi- 
nally gave for these identities. This suggests that Ramanujan’s proofs of his 
identities, which are found on page 25 in his Lost Notebook, were along lines 
similar to those of Watson. 

We require three new functions: 
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Entry 3.4.12 (p. 25). We have 


Proof. Using first Theorem 3.2.4 with b = —q and s = 0, second using En- 
try 3.4.10, and third using Entry 3.4.9, we deduce that 


Wilq) = 3 (—4:@)nq” 


<4 (G4)an 
= Fo(q)  Xo(a)—-1 , ¢o(-q)-1 
y(-—q)  2(-4@) 20(—9q) 
= So (agy PFOA) — xala) + 40-0) 
_ b0(=9) 
y(—q) 


Proof. We employ (3.4.2) and Theorem 3.2.4 with 6 = —q and s = 1. Us- 
ing (3.1.12), (3.1.13), (3.1.10), and (3.1.14), we find that 


( 
_ dq) _ mala) _ gi(-9) 
)  2(-a) — 2(—4) 


aa (2F\(q) — x(q) — a7*¢1(—4)) 
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by Entry 3.4.11. 
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Entry 3.4.14 (p. 25). We have 
_ 1~ ¢0(-4) 
~(—-q) 


Proof. We appeal to (3.4.3) and Theorem 3.2.5 with b = —q and s = 1. Using 
also (3.1.5), (3.1.2), (3.1.4), and (3.1.14), we find that 


Wal =a>~ (—aa)ag” 


<* (4 Qan+i 


= xo(q) do(—q)  (Fo(a) -— 
2p(-q) 2(-4@) y(—q) 


W3(q) 


1) 


= a (—2Fo(¢) + xo(a) — ¢0(—@) + 2) 
29(-4) 
1— ¢0(-4) 
y(-q) ’ 


by Entry 3.4.9. 


It is natural to ask why there is not an identity for another function, say 
W4(q), from the case b = —q, s = 0 of Theorem 3.2.5. In this case, some of 
the expressions that arise are not accounted by the fifth order mock theta 
functions, and one of the series diverges. 


3.5 Related Identities and Partitions 


The ten fifth order mock theta functions are easily seen to be the generating 
functions for various classes of partitions. The techniques for proving such 
assertions are standard (cf. [19, Chapter 1], [132, Chapter 19]). 


Theorem 3.5.1. The mock theta function fo(q) is the generating function 
for the excess of the number of partitions with differences at least two between 
parts and largest part odd over the number of such partitions with largest part 
even. 

The mock theta function bg(q) is the generating function for partitions 
into odd parts without gaps, where every part appears either once or twice. 

The mock theta function wo(q) is the generating function for partitions 
without gaps, with unique largest part and with all other parts appearing once 
or twice. 

The mock theta function Fo(q) is the generating function for partitions 
into odd parts without gaps in which each part appears at least twice. 

The mock theta function xo(q) is the generating function for partitions 
with unique smallest part and no parts larger than twice the smallest part. 

The mock theta function Xo(q) is the generating function for partitions 
with largest part odd and no parts smaller than half the largest part. 
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Proof. As mentioned prior to the statement of Theorem 3.5.1, each assertion 
is easily deduced by standard methods. For example, 


141 343 (2n—1)+(2n—1) 


_ q q wd 
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The other five assertions follow in a similar manner. 


Corollary 3.5.1. We have yo(q) = Xo(q). 


The proof that follows, taken from [14], will be the third proof of this 
result in this chapter. 


Proof. We begin with the Ferrers graph of a partition enumerated by Xo(q): 


2m+1 
m+ m 
@9eee@ @e0ee 
@eeee eee 
@eeee @ee 
@eeee [a 
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We now translate the nodes to the right of the vertical bar down below the 
nodes on the left: 
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We now read the columns of the resulting graph, and we see that we have a 
partition of the type enumerated by yo(q). The mapping is clearly reversible 
thus establishing a bijection between the two classes of partitions. Hence, 


xo(q) = Xo(q)- 


Theorem 3.5.2. The mock theta function fi(q) is the generating function 
for the excess of the number of partitions with no ones, with differences at 
least two between parts, and with largest part even over the number of such 
partitions with largest part odd. 

The mock theta function 61(q) is the generating function for partitions 
into odd parts without gaps with unique largest part and with all other parts 
appearing once or twice. 

The mock theta function w1(q) is the generating function for partitions 
without gaps in which each part appears once or twice. 

The mock theta function F\(q) is the generating function for partitions in 
which each even integer not exceeding the largest part appears exactly twice. 

The mock theta function qx1(q) is the generating function for partitions 
in which the largest part is less than twice the smallest part. 


Proof. Our situation is exactly like that for Theorem 3.5.1. We content our- 
selves with one example: 


n(n+1)/2 


co 
p> ~G;4)nd 
co 
ea dS te e+e) ea), 


It is possible to provide combinatorial interpretations of W1(q), W2(q), 
and W3(q). However, it is not possible to interpret them as generating func- 
tions for some classes of ordinary partitions, because their nth coefficients are 
eventually larger than p(n). 

Nonetheless, there are functions related to the fifth order mock theta func- 
tions that have easily described partition-theoretic interpretations, namely, 


iad (—a; rae idee 

Vi(q) := (3.5.1) 
d (973° )an 
SS (= 7 nig 

V2(q) := ; (3.5.2) 
4 (975° )on41 
SS (= 7 ng? 

V3(q) = (3.5.3) 
» (973° )on 


The following identities do not appear in the Lost Notebook. However, 
they are natural companions to Ramanujan’s identities for W;(q), i = 1, 2,3. 
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Hence, it seems appropriate to include them, especially as they have nice 
partition-theoretic interpretations. 


Theorem 3.5.3. We have 


Vi(q) = mee (3.5.4) 
Vo(q) = oe (3.5.5) 
V3(q) = eee (3.5.6) 


Proof. In Theorem 3.2.4 with s = 0, we replace q by q?, then set b = —g, 
multiply both sides by q, and use (3.1.16), (3.1.15), (3.1.13), and (3.1.10) to 
deduce that 


ue (159° Joo 2(¢°5 4" oo BGO" lec 
¢ =1,) (2 a,_ 1 2 2 
= hs (e w@cta') - 5 bal) -76(-#)) 
= Sp (FCG) - A) 
_ qvi(—4) 
W(-q) ” 


where in the penultimate line we employed Entry 3.4.11 with q replaced by 
q?, and in the last line invoked (3.3.8) with q replaced by —g. 

Next in Theorem 3.2.4, we set s = 1, replace q by q?, then set b = —q?, and 
multiply both sides by g(1+¢). Thus, using (3.1.17), Entry 3.4.9, and (3.1.2), 
we find that 


= . 
— b(-4 
_ vo(—9) 
(—-q) ’ 
where in the penultimate line we used Entry 3.4.9 with q replaced by q?, and 
in the last employed (3.3.3) with q replaced by —q. 
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Finally, in Theorem 3.2.5, we set s = 0, replace g by q?, then set b = —q, 
and multiply both sides by q?. Thus, 


q(-Gq) Foy ee Nes a) P(=G@ oo p7/ 4 
= (5x0) + 50o(—4) - ow? )H(a)) 
= (Fale?) - ae?) HG") 
_ F(1+ 4o(-9) 
w-q) 


where Entry 3.4.9 with g replaced by q? was employed in the penultimate line, 
and (3.3.3) with gq replaced by —q was used in the last line. 


Theorem 3.5.4. The quotient Vi(q) is the generating function for partitions 
with no repeated odd parts and no parts as large as twice the largest odd part. 

The quotient Vo(q) is the generating function for partitions in which the 
largest odd part may appear at most twice, no other odd part is repeated, and 
no parts are larger than twice the largest odd part. 

The function V3(q) is the generating function for partitions in which the 
largest odd part appears twice, no other odd parts are repeated, and no parts 
are as large as twice the largest odd part. 


Proof. Again we require only standard arguments to establish these three 
assertions. We treat V3(q) as typical. Thus, 
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and the geometric series expansion of each of the factors 1/(1—q?") yields the 
partitions as exponents of g when all the expressions are multiplied out. 


Since Vi(q), V2(q), and V3(q) have partition-theoretic interpretations, it 
is natural to ask if (3.5.4)-(3.5.6), upon possibly multiplying both sides by 
w(—q) in each case, have meaningful partition-theoretic interpretations. If so, 
then one should try to find bijective proofs. 
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Third Order Mock Theta Functions: Partial 
Fraction Expansions 


4.1 Introduction 


Partial fractions arise again and again in the Lost Notebook. Indeed, we have 
already seen instances of partial fractions (e.g. [32, p. 271]) that specialize 
to mock theta functions. On pages 2 and 17 in his Lost Notebook [232], Ra- 
manujan recorded four identities involving the rank generating function. Of 
course, Ramanujan would not have used this terminology, because the rank of 
a partition was not defined until 1944 by F.J. Dyson [130]. He defined the rank 
of a partition to be the largest part minus the number of parts. For example, 
the rank of the partition 4+ 1 is 4-2 = 2. Let N(m,n) denote the number 
of partitions of the positive integer n with rank m. Dyson showed that the 
generating function for N(m,n) is given by 


2 De z= dX CnC aa Giz,q), || <1. 
(4.1.1) 


Ramanujan’s four identities involve special cases of G(z,q). 
To state the aforementioned four identities of Ramanujan, we need to recall 
the definition of Ramanujan’s theta function w(q), 


ra — n(n41)/2 _ 7. 2 7. = (Gor hee 
vq) := doa = (-G 9)50(45 oo = =, (4.1.2) 
n=0 (a9 Joo 


by the Jacobi triple product identity (given in its general form in (4.4.1) below) 
and Euler’s theorem. Appearing in each of the four identities are instances of 


co n2 
q 
_— , 4.1.3 
Ja(q) > apap Ptr + tar re) oe 
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where a is any real number. In this chapter the subscript merely refers to the 


parameter a in (4.1.3). Our objective here is to keep Ramanujan’s notation 
in his lost notebook. Observe that 


fa(q) =G (===) (4.1.4) 


where G(z,q) is defined in (4.1.1). A focus in this chapter is the special case 
when a = V2, for which we can write 


co n2 


_ q — Qp3ri/4 
fal) = d (4/49: @)n(O™ 4G. gn G(er"/4,q). (4.1.5) 


Furthermore, define 


7. oS q” _y e ele 
ee oy Se aa dX (ig; @)n(G/i5@)n CG 9), ee) 


which is featured in Ramanujan’s fourth identity. 

We are now ready to state the four identities of Ramanujan, which were 
first proved in a wonderful paper by H. Yesilyurt [276]. The first two are found 
on page 2, and the last two are located on page 17 in the Lost Notebook [232]. 


Entry 4.1.1. Suppose that a and b are real numbers such that a? + b? = 4. 
Recall that fa(q) is defined by (4.1.3). Then 


b-a b+a b 
oF? fa(—a) +" fF a(-a) - 30) 
1 


(q*:q4)o Ty 1 — bg” +?" 
- 4.1.7 
(-45 9? )oo UJ + ( ene 


a2b2 _ 2)q*” + gs” . 


Entry 4.1.2. Let a and b be real numbers with a? + ab +b? = 3. Then, with 
falq) defined by (4.1.3), 


(a+ 1)f-a(q) + (0+ If-o(q) — (a+ 6-1) fato(a) 
(730°)% TY i 


= 3 ; 
(qq)o0 AL 1+ abla + b)g3” + gh 


(4.1.8) 


Entry 4.1.3. Let fa(q) and w(q) be defined by (4.1.3) and (4.1.2), respec- 
tively. Then 
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144/83 3+ v3 _< q” 
g Fa) G ACO = 2 ae) VP) 
2 (g*3*)o0 7 ! (4.1.9) 


va’ v (99; goo 22, 1+ V3qg" +g?” 


Entry 4.1.4. Let d(q) be defined by (4.1.6) and (q) be defined by (4.1.2). 
Then 


pl + e™/4) Sig) + 5 (1 +e) Gig) 


= ; 2.) TI] a 4.1.10 
fyala) + Fava) P00 TT ae (4.1.10) 


Yesilyurt’s proofs [276] of Entries 4.1.1-4.1.4 depend upon the following 
famous lemma of A.O.L. Atkin and H.P.F. Swinnerton-Dyer [45]. 


Lemma 4.1.1. Let q, |q| < 1, be fixed. Suppose that Y(z) is an analytic 
function of z, except for possibly a finite number of poles, in every annulus 
0< 21 <|2| < 29. If 

0(zq) = Az*d(z) 


for some integer k (positive, negative, or 0) and some constant A, then either 
0(z) has k more poles than zeros in the region |q| < |z| <1, or 0(z) vanishes 
identically. 


Since it is very unlikely that Ramanujan would have given proofs of En- 
tries 4.1.1—4.1.4 using complex analysis, in particular, using Lemma 4.1.1, in 
this chapter we give completely different proofs using g-series, perhaps more in 
line with what Ramanujan might have devised. However, although our proofs 
of Entries 4.1.1—4.1.3 are simple, our proof of Entry 4.1.4 is much more dif- 
ficult. Our proof of Entry 4.1.4 relies on the following 2-dissections for two 
special cases of the rank generating function G(z,q), when z =i and when z 
is a primitive eighth root of unity. These two 2-dissections of the rank, with 
their immediate consequences, comprise a second major focus of this chapter. 

We employ in the sequel the standard notation (1.0.6) and (1.0.8). 


Theorem 4.1.1. The 2-dissection of the rank function G(i,q) is given by 


°° qr 9 °° (—1)"q24n? +8" [q’: q'8}2 (q°°; g'®)o 
— ? [o.e) o] 
» (ig)n(G/t)n  (a°°3 4" Joo » fg eat Hw ls 
2 
9 aa Eatg +24n+5 [g*g"*|2.(q™: 16 


1 + gions [—¢?, -¢°, 4°; "© 


n=0 n=—0co 
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Theorem 4.1.2. Let a be a primitive eighth root of unity. Then 


2 ( 1)" g24n?+8n 


oo q” 2-4 ie oo 
Sesars ~ (qi6. G16 > 1 — giént2 


oar! (Ce es A Ly 
4 at ta= lata Joo(G ia Joo : [ats )5.(9"95 a" oo 
leg ae les ee a les 


—1 n 24n74+24n+5 
io Me (4.1.12) 


wile: <= 
IH 


Poe ee ag 


The proofs of Theorems 4.1.1 and 4.1.2 will be given in Sections 4.5—4.7. 

Our starting point is a corollary of Lemma 2.3.2 from [34, p. 19]. (It is to 
be assumed in the sequel that parameters, such as z and ¢ below, are chosen 
so that all relevant expressions are well defined.) 


Theorem 4.1.3. For any complez numbers z,¢, 


_ oe (1 cagte i? oo (—1)"¢-37 gr Gnt1)/2 
RAC) SC py em + che ina fe 
(Ca/6 a) (irr Get? 
‘ (¢,4/¢; 4) > 1 — zq” 
denier ole hE Doo 4.1.13) 


~ (2/6,06/2, 24/2, 2, (203 Doo 
Proof. Define 


oO Ws Sik es ale ci oO ie ere 


= ( ! 
Scat SY 1 — 2¢q” DU L329" /< 


n=—Cco n=— CoO 


(CaCO ae ig eee 
(¢,4/¢;.@) eS eS 


¢ 


Then from [34, p. 19, Lemma 2.3.2], 


GlC. Sa) Cty avd 
(2/6, 46/2, 2, 4/2, 2€,4/(26); Goo 


Hence, to conclude the proof of Theorem 4.1.3, we are required to show that 


S(z,¢,9) = 


S(z,6,q) = ~R(z,¢,¢q). 


Using the pentagonal number theorem in the second equality below, we 
find that 
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oo (eeu 1 1 7 

| oo ieee ¢ 4 Biss 

| 2. 1—2q"/¢ (: z (: cf )) 
AGATGHIE ygname2 ep 
(C,9/6; d) oo = i. 6 ‘a ) 
-R(z Og ae EG ry n(3n+1)/2 


—3n grrr. ce ae Q)oo . 
7 NG (6,9/¢3 doo (4 Doo 


= — AZ, Ga 


because the expression inside the large parentheses equals 0, as it is a formu- 
lation of the quintuple product identity [34, p. 221, equation (8.2.18)], [58, 
p. 18]. In particular, if we take the formulation from [58, p. 18] 


Co 
3n?+4+n/,3n,—3n 3n—-1,3n+41 
» a (ang "2 gq") 


ee seed \ald/ AT wale ia ale 07 Nees (4.1.14) 


replace q by ,/q, and then set z = —¢,/q, we find that the sum of the expres- 
sions within large parentheses on the far right side above equals 0. (Alterna- 
tively, we can simply let « = —¢ in S. Cooper’s formulation of the quintuple 
product identity [113, p. 118, equation (1.7)].) 


We frequently use the observation that if a@ = -—t — 1/t, then 
by (4.1.4), (4.1.1), and [32, p. 263, equation (12.2.3)], 


—atvVa?—4 _ = . ae 


1-t (—1)"q 
ce S- a "See 


(4.1.15) 


4.2 Proofs of Entries 4.1.1—4.1.3 


We consecutively offer our proofs. 


Proof. To begin the proof of Entry 4.1.1, we first note that we may parame- 
terize the circle a? + b? = 4 by 
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b=-—2cosé, a=—2sind, 


and with z = e’, we find that 


b=-z—-z' and a=i(z—2"). (4.2.1) 


Hence, 

ah? —2=—z4 — 2+. (4.2.2) 
Let us now set ¢ = 1(= /—1) in Theorem 4.1.3. Thus, by (4.1.15), (4.2.1), 
and (4.2.2), 


0 pee iesd a ana 
Oy tem Ee 
= 1, =O) (45 doo @) 
(i,—ig;@)00 (1—2z)*” 
_ 24, -9,-1,-4%6 Do 
(—iz, qi/z, z,q/2, tz, —ig/Z; Q)oo 
aa G—-Doo(q' * = IG oe 
(1+27 \Q —2z)(- (a?b? — 2)q*” + g®") 


1+ ziq” 


(4.2.3) 


Multiply both sides of (4.2.3) by 
(1+ 22)(1 — 2) 
22(1 — t)(—4;-G) oo 


Upon doing so, we then see that the right-hand side of (4.2.3) becomes the 
right-hand side of (4.1.7). The third expression on the left-hand side of (4.2.3) 
then becomes 


(1+ 2*)(1 — 2)(-i)(-1,-9; Qoo(Gi oo pp) _ _ 
2z(1 — t)(—4; —@)oo(t, —795 Goo (1 — z) flq) = 3 fo(9). 


Therefore, we will complete the proof if we can show that 


(1 4 2°) (1 _ z) ( 3 (yee 


PA =I) 0 Gag oe 


iced —1)rg73n n(3n+1)/2 
2S ca i 


Rion? 1+ 2iq 


1 — ziq” 


= One T Ea i) eer ei ) 


_b-a+2 (1+i%2) = (—1)?(—g)"Grt+0/2 

4A (=95-G)oo AH , «— 1 +iz(—g)” 

bap! Wr) Creer 
4 (-G —4)oe d. i-ig” * 


n=—Co 


(4.2.4) 
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where we have twice used (4.1.15). Proving (4.2.4) is equivalent to proving 
that 


> (Ae te ay - (ieee 
1 — ziq” : 1+ ziq” 
n=—o0o n=—o0o 


oO Hie aget- iSesd (Ager? 


= os 1+%2z(—q)” » 1 —1iz(—q)” 


n=—Cco n=—Cco 


(4.2.5) 


Combining sums on each side of (4.2.5), we see that our task has been reduced 
to proving that 


foe) -] i ae = ae a 
> ( nee (—#"(1 + zig”) + 1°73" (1 — zig”)) 


oe) (jerry? ae ” 
= ae ay) 


—(-1)""9/9(1 + iz(—g)")), 


and this follows immediately because 


—73n + ji-3n — Cer eeG = 1) 


and 
_jitsn _ ;2-3n _ afer Nee +4). 


The last two assertions are most easily proved by noting that each expression 
is periodic with period 4, and that the assertions hold for n = 0,1, 2,3. 


Proof. We commence the proof of Entry 4.1.2 by first noting that we may 
parameterize the ellipse a? + ab + b? = 3 by a = 2cos (0 + 2n), b = 2cos@. 
So with z = e””, we find that 


b=ztz2' and a=2w+(zw), 


where w = e?7*/3. Hence, 
a+b =—z2w* — (zw?)"! (4.2.6) 


and 
ab(a +b) = —z3 — 273, 
Therefore, we now set ¢ = w in (4.1.13). Thus, the resulting right-hand 
side, by (4.2.6), equals 


z(1—w)(1—w)(q?;9q°)3,  2(G5 doo a(q" 02, 


(1 — 23)(2393, 27393 Qo (1 — 28) (G5 Doo [PL (1 + ab(a + b)g3" + 9g") ' 
(4.2.7) 
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We now observe that the latter quotient on the right-hand side of (4.2.7) is 
the same as the right-hand side of (4.1.8). We are thus led to multiply the 
left-hand side of (4.1.13) with ¢ =w by 


to deduce, with the help of three applications of (4.1.15), that 


(ie) ( 3 Gipeer ys - 3 a esti ie 


Cre 1 — zwq” 


n=—Co n=— Co 


wl—w?) wa (—1)rqr@rtD? 
(T=) 2 1 — 2g" 

_ (1 — 23)w? (1—23)w (1 — z3)w(1 — w?) 
= Ad wey PD Fee foro) x1 —w)(1—2z) 


= (a+ 1)f-a(q) — (@+b— 1) fa+o(a) + (b+ 1) f-0(q), 
which is the left-hand side of (4.1.8). This completes the proof. 


Proof. To prove Entry 4.1.3, let a = 1 and b = V3 in Entry 4.1.1 to deduce 
that 


eee a 
_ o ) eS be. oo (4.2.8) 


1+ q4" + 8” . 


Now multiply both sides of (4.2.8) by 2/,/3 to arrive at 


5+ V8 F(a) + EB rea) - alo 
2 ee es 1- V3 4 2n 
-8 <I wate. (4.2.9) 


Examining (4.1.9) and (4.2.9), we see that we are required to show that 


v(-q) = (4.2.10) 


lee = 11! (1 — V3q" + ¢?")(1 + V3q" +a") 
© n=1 


1 + 4” + g8" 
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To that end, 


(Gs q%)oo Ty (L— V3q" + 2") (1+ V3q" + 2") 
(=4 97) 00 a ia 


2n An 
rq 


(h@ oe oo tog 
6 


_ eae I (1 —q?") 


dpe? pe =9") 


(—4 4? )oo (493 9®)oo — (— 45 4? Joo 
by (4.1.2). Thus, we have shown (4.2.10), and so the proof of Entry 4.1.3 is 
finished. 


4.3 Specializations 


Before we commence the proof of Entry 4.1.4, we examine some specializations 
of fa(q) and the previous three entries. Recalling the notation (4.1.3), we see 
that 


1 
f-2(q) = Cri (4.3.1) 
by (2.3.5), and , 
= q" 
a= X (-454)n 


which is the third order mock theta function f3(q) defined in (2.1.1), and thus 
f{3(q) is not the same function obtained by setting a = 3 in (4.1.3). Also, 
by (2.1.2) and (2.1.4), respectively, 


fo(a) = ¢3(4) (4.3.2) 


and 
f-1(q@) = x3(q)- (4.3.3) 


If we set a = 2 and b = O and replace —q by gq in Entry 4.1.1, we ob- 
tain (4.3.1). If we set b = 2 and a = 0 in Entry 4.1.1, employ (4.3.2) and (2.3.1), 
and use the fact that fo(q) = f3(q), we find, in the notation of Entry 2.3.1, 
that 


23(—q) — fs(q) = 


which is the assertion in (2.3.2). 
If we set a = b = 1 in Entry 4.1.2, use (4.3.3), and also use (2.3.1), we find 
that 
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4x3(q) — fs(q) = 


which is Entry 2.3.3. 


4.4 Proof of Entry 4.1.4. Part 1 


We show in this section that Entry 4.1.4 follows from the two 2-dissections 
for two special cases of the rank generating function G(z,q) given in Theo- 
rems 4.1.1 and 4.1.2. 


Proof. To begin the proof of Entry 4.1.4, we need knowledge of theta func- 
tions. After Ramanujan, set 


F(a,b) = YP ar V2GMO—DI? = (—a; ab) oo (—b; ab) oo (ab; ab)a0, _lab|<1, 


(4.4.1) 


where the latter equality is the Jacobi triple product identity [55, p. 35, Entry 
19]. To simplify the product on the right side of (4.1.10), use (4.1.2) and (4.4.1) 
to deduce that 


1 = 1 
Wile : 4 re 
sO es 0 TN a 
Cele ee ee 
(V2 (P:0°) (ge™"/*, ge-™"4 5d) o0 
1 4, ,8)2 _pti/4 _ 7,—mi/4 
— 1d Noo fre 90) (4.4.2) 
oivere (Lert) 


We need a special case of an identity of Ramanujan for theta functions 
[55, p. 48, Entry 31]. To that end, if U, := a™@t+)/2o-—-)/? and Vy := 
a(r—1)/2pr(+1)/2 for each integer n, then 


f(Ui,V) = Yoon (Se cnn a). (4.4.3) 


We apply (4.4.3) with a = U, = —e™/*, b= V, = —qe—™/4, and n = 4 to 
the theta function in the last equality of (4.4.2). Thus, 
Fe, 90-8) = FA) — aa) 
+ igf(—q™, —7) + e-™/4q? f(—q"8, a7?) 
= (1— e/*) F(-¢°, -q") + (i - ne =q"*): 
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Hence, 


fie", age 74) 
(1 — ev#/4) 


= f(-a°,-q'°) — (V2 + 1) f(-a"4, -@”) (4.4.4) 
=e ca ala ag” alg od? ag 

— (V2 + 1)q(a73 9") 0 (q"4; 4") 00 (9"8; "9 ) 00 
= goa sla ig os = (V2 + alg? lao ra as 


where we made two applications of (4.4.1). Hence, inserting (4.4.4) 
into (4.4.2), we deduce that 


b(-4a)(-@3 ¢*)oo [J 


n=1 


1 1 
V2 1+ V2q” + q?” 
2 
= ee (0°: qleslas@ leo. — ew 2)ala sq” lala"; es) 
1 ae ad Cee al (: rn 1 ) ge lg eg le 
NoMa wey male v2 Cae ae ae 
Therefore, identity (4.1.10) is equivalent to 


z z 1 igea a a” es 


fala) = 5 (1+ Ze) lia) + d(-i) 


(4.4.5) 


a lea a 


* A (i940 7 id(-ia)) : (1 a3 a) a 0°. sd 


We now apply Theorem 4.1.1 twice, with g replaced by ig and —7q, obtaining, 
by (4.1.6), d(ig) and ¢(—ig), respectively. We next apply Theorem 4.1.2 with 
a = e*™'/4 thereby obtaining, by (4.1.5), fyg(q). If we substitute these three 
representations into (4.4.5), we see indeed that (4.4.5) is valid. It therefore 
remains to prove Theorems 4.1.1 and 4.1.2, which we do in the following 
sections. 


4.5 Proof of Entry 4.1.4. Part 2, 
Identities for Theta Functions and Lambert Series 


We offer the following lemmas that are needed to simplify the dissections in 
the proofs of Theorem 4.1.1 and 4.1.2. 


Lemma 4.5.1. We have 
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Proof. By (4.1.2) and (4.4.3) with a = q, b=4q°, and n= 2, 


1 _ 1 (P37 Joo s gnenty) 
Qe ea). (ee ).. (ar) = 
aera 
= eae (ahia' leo + al-as alee) 


and so the proof is complete. 


Next, we state Halphen’s identity [155, p. 187] in the form discovered and 
presented in [41], 


[ab, be, cao (4) > 
[a, b,c, ABC] 50 


H(a,b,¢,¢) = =1+4F(a,q) + F(b,q) + F(c,q) — F(abe, q), 
(4.5.2) 
where 


fore) k co k 
F(z) := F(e,q):= );$ | - > Wie gli. (4.53) 


k 
yoo 2 eg Ee 


Below are three identities that are consequences of Halphen’s identity [96, 
Corollary 4.4]. 


Corollary 4.5.1. We have 


H(a,b,c,q°) — H(a,b, d,q’) = H(c,1/d, abd, q’), (4.5.4) 
H(a,a,q/a,q°) + H(b,b,q/b, q?) = 2H(a,q/a,b,q°), (4.5.5) 
H(a,a,q/a,¢°) — H(b,b, 4/0, ¢°) = 2H (a, q/a,b/4, 7). (4.5.6) 


Setting r = 0 and s = 3 in [95, Theorem 2.1] and then replacing q by q!® 
we derive the generalized Lambert series identity 


gag. 1 oo (iy 2 nm 
[b,c,d:q'®Joo— [e/b, d/b; 4g" Joo 2 1 — bg” @ 


7 1 3 (gee Ce ue 
b/epd fee le. 24 tay bd 
1 ie) (gery ng nm 
[b/d, c/d; @° Joo 1—dg'*" (i) 


n=—Cco 


Multiplying both sides by [c/b,d/b;q'®],. and rearranging, we deduce the 
following lemma. 
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Lemma 4.5.2. We have 
oo (—1)"q24n(n+1) Bey" c|[d/b: a Joo yr grin(n+y) gen” 
2 Lhe" (5) -§ b [d/c; q'® ye ; = co" —(5) 


= Cara as se [c/b, d/b; q: ales 4 lc/b:a" < ce a ae (2) 
eda Jo b [c/d:q™ ax 1— age \bc 


n=—Co 


4.5.7) 


CO (=) %Q24r(n+) er (1) Mgtin(ntDen 
5c ("4 _ Cand oe ous _ s 


n=— oo n=—Cco 


1—zq 


4.5.8) 
where the prime in the second sum denotes the omission of the term 
n = 0. Then by substituting (b,c,d) = (q°,q'*,—q?) and (q°,q'?,-q-°) 
in Lemma 4.5.2, we find that, respectively, 


g°S(q°, -q?) — q'*8(q'?, -q"*) 


= (Psa Yeol= "sq" }o0 _ La" aloo gy _o2. 418) hs) 
Rae al ea ls ee D: 
esta", -_ q°) - Sq 12 _—-92) 
— Pec aad <q" ee ms ie q' Ole [g*; @7? loo s (—1)"q7*" —8n 
a oc q Oli [—@? 307" lo6 Rona 1 + gi6r-6 
4, 16 
aaa as q° 137 ]oo 


where we replaced n by n+ 1 in the previous line. Similarly, substituting 
(0, Cc, d) = (=, —q', a) (-¢, —q”, q°), oor —q”, nae and (—q'*, -¢, q°) in 
Lemma 4.5.2, we obtain, respectively, 


S(-1,-q-”*) — q’S(-q*, -q" 1”) (4.5.11) 
me “a” eee [- ie ie q: a= 32 are male S(q38. g32 
— a 2. 16 ( 4 ) 
[-1,¢7,-¢*;4"" oo [-9°3 0°’ Joo 
ea le ie e Ole 2 We ee: ae 
= (.q~) 
[-1,¢7,-@*3.¢"* Joo [-@73.¢* Joo 
a s(—9 9)" S(-97,-¢") (4.5.12) 
= ia Yoola"s 4g" Joo _ [2 4"" Jog 42 416) 
[a@?, -a°, -¢°7; "Joo [-a°39']o0 
S(-1,-q7"*) — q'®°S(-q"?, -¢"®) (4.5.13) 
— Gig feolat—a"s a" loo _ 96 Las 4" e056 1) 
[-1, -q*, 9°; "Joc [sale 
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S(-q',-q-°) — &S(-4, -¢°) (4.5.14) 
= (Pa Neola aa" ho0 op Las a" loo gi46 4), 
[-q*, 4°, -a8:. 9" Joc [-@73™* Jo” 


Lemma 4.5.3. We have 


(ger 7 a" GT 00 3 (—1)"q4r@) 7 7\" 
Pals cd [d/c; os _ eg d 


=— 00 1— n=—oco 
=; qr ge fe dq'®" in Feat 
— gif” : {= giort'6 fe = dqi®" i geeneya 
4 gig leo eye fa" 
[c/d; les Ra ies ag Cc ’ 


where the prime on the sum on the left-hand side denotes the omission of the 


term n = 0. 


Proof. Multiply both sides of (4.5.7) by (b — 1), differentiate with respect 
to b, and let b > 1. We find that the only terms that remain are those in 


Lemma 4.5.3. 
Lemma 4.5.4. Recall that S(z,¢) and S*(¢) are defined in (4.5.8). Then 


1 
5 +S" ( q”?) — S*(-q7*) —@S(q*,-a-°) + °S(¢*,-a-”) 


Cee le 2 16 16 ae aa 10 16 
= (-—¢ 1g ") +e (=o) 
[-@75 9g" Joo [—9°3 "Joc 
1 (dd ga" l(a: ap r ; 
54 a ae, (4.5.15) 
Le . =o 78" | 


Proof. Substituting c = q* and d = —q'® in Lemma 4.5.3, we find that 


gl on dl S(q", —q '*) 
_ co a at ; for i 
1 = ge 1 _ gn 1 fe gos 1 4: giit-4 


( iy 24n?+56n 


>? Cea — 7 qd 
2, 16 > ; 16n+18 
[—o 0 leo A, Lea 


co 16n+4 16n+12 16n+2 16n+14 
=-1+)> ( a = ) 
a ] — qiont4 Ty gionti2 T yy Glont2 ~ yy Glén+id 
[a*s°*] 7 
| aig o-7 1a") (4.5.16) 
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Similarly, substituting ¢c = q* and d = —q!° in Lemma 4.5.3 gives 
S*(-q"**) — q*8(q*, -4-”) 
7 > giintt ——giéntt2 gibn+10 qiont6 
_ [= goa i i goer a 1+ genre 1+ qe 


a); (4.5.17) 


Taking the difference between (4.5.16) and (4.5.17), we obtain 


S*(-q-”?) — 8*(-q"*) — P S(q*, -a-"°) +. S(q*, -a-) 


co 16n+2 16n+6 16n+10 16n+14 
=> (2 24 q q ) 
a 14+ qin? we qion-+6 1 4 gin-+10 1 4 gions 4 
le" les 2 16 16 ape al 10 16 
+ a ag (—q"°, q’8). (4.5.18) 
[Sasa les [-a°; Joc 


Note that by Halphen’s identity (4.5.2) with q replaced by q'® and (a,b,c) = 
(—q?, —q’, —q*), 


1 co 16n+2 16n+6 16n+10 16n+14 
: i q 4 q q ) 
2 = Lag ere Lg tere tage {py 
— 1a Psa" Joo(g"s ge 
2 [-¢?, -¢°, -4°, -a°3. 4" Joc 


Therefore, (4.5.18) is equivalent to 


1 * = * = = = 

shee Ser rsa re ser) 
4, 16 

(-—¢,¢°"*) 49" OS S = 


57 Joo 


cat ale : 
[-97 "Joo 
ig a aed lexta 


2 [-¢?, -¢°, -9°, -a°3 4" Joo | 


me Ie 


which is identical with (4.5.15). 


4.6 Proof of Entry 4.1.4. Part 3, Proof of Theorem 4.1.1 


Proof. We now prove Theorem 4.1.1. Invoking the partial fraction iden- 
tity (4.1.15)with t = 7, we find that the left side of (4.1.11) is 
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( ig 


oo gq” 1% oo = 
D1 (gan (G/isdn d. 1 — ig” 


=O (q/i; q)n (Q)oo n=—co 


n ~n(3n+1) /2 


ix 3 (—l)"9 (1 + iq”) 


ie on 


n ,n(3n+1) /2 


1 3 (-1)"q [(i+9")-1-@")] (4.6.1) 


ee 


Replacing n by —n and multiplying both the numerator and denominator by 
g°", we see that 


oo n n(3n+1)/2 asd ieee 


(-1)"q _ 
Le 


n=—oCo 


1 4a" 
Therefore, the identity (4.6.1) simplifies to 
90 n? >) 0 n ~n(3n+1) /2 


: = (oe alain 
dX (ig)n(q/i)n a mn (4.6.2) 


1+q 
We focus our attention on the series on the right side above. By subdi- 
viding the index of summation into residue classes modulo 4 and using the 
definitions (4.5.8), we find that 


(d)oo 


n=—Co 


- (—1)%gr@n+0)/2 7 °° quan’ +2n °° grin’ +14n+2 
2n = 8n 8n+2 
n=—oo 1 + q n=—oco 1 a q n=—0o 1 ae q 
24n?+26n+7 °° 24n?438n+15 
4: asians : Seale eae 
8n+4 8n+6 
n=—co 1 an q n=—co 1 v q 
7 1 n aa gra +2n(y _ qe”) gra’ tant 7y _ gb?) 
= 16n 16n+4 
2. gee, —— 1-q 
7 0 gran’ +26n+7 (4 = got) °° g2i +38n+15 (1 _ grate) 
a, 1 — qiont8 a 1 — gién+i2 
1 
=5t¢9(-0™)- 8*(-a") - FS", 2) + 'S(a", -9-*) 


+ q'S(q°, -q?) — q''S(q°, -¢'°) — gq’? S(q?, —q"*) +. 715(q?, -¢°?). 
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Therefore, by (4.6.2), (4.5.1), (4.6.3), (4.5.9), (4.5.10), and (4.5.15), 


Se -{ (—q°, ag gg sc (—q’, EE | 
= a Q)n 


+4q 
a Cee Cara 
nen 2 -16 16 (q + "lee 10 16 
x 42 S(-¢ ye "+2 o(-—¢" at) 
7 [-@:4°°] [-4°; a" Joo 
oe ee ee ee, og F310 Jool-15 4" bo 
[—¢?, -¢°, -9°, -a°s.¢" Joc [—¢?, 93 @"? Joo 
lava lea 2 16 eee Vola 10 Ia 
2q S(-d°,q°°) — 2¢ & 
[—q°; q'°] [—¢°, a9; @"® Joo 
4 16 
qsq 
ee ! 5 les S(—q'°,q'®) p. (4.6.4) 
eee mee mal 


We now prove two identities that we use in our collection of the even 
powers from (4.6.4). First, we prove the identity 


[-4°; 0), - PH? 0" 1% = 107 00°, 5 a oo: (4.6.5) 


Replacing q* by —q and noting that [—¢,—9°;@ loo = [073 P)0/[a, 0°; Poo 
we see that (4.6.5) is equivalent to 


_ 997597105 Foo 
Ar arta en 


[a?; a°)5, + ala 715 (4.6.6) 


Dividing (4.6.6) throughout by [q,q,q*;q’]oo and rearranging, we see that 
(4.6.5) is in turn equivalent to 
Pg q° loo _ lags aig’leo 4 1 tag? a Poo 
a Cd les laa dpa les eee les [eo 1/a0 aa lo 


and this follows from (4.5.4) with q replaced by q* and (a,b, c,d) = (q,4, 7, q)- 
Second, we establish the identity 


[a*. 0°54" loo — 24°[-4", -4°, 9°, 0°, 3 4" Joo 
sl0 ooo a Oe le (4.6.7) 
Replacing q? by —q, we find that (4.6.7) is equivalent to 
(a, 0°; Plo +2414, -4 0-23 Blo = (-G-4.7.057,-8,-8, 0; Bloc 
which in turn is equivalent to 
ae P 3G )o0 (PPP PT bo 
[ae lee a0. 037] 


[d*,0*; goo + 2¢ (4.6.8) 
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We thus want to prove (4.6.8). We apply (4.5.6) with q replaced by g* and 
with (a,b) = (q,q”) to obtain the identity. 
lg”, @*, 44; GP lo(a*sg7)o _ [at a*,a*s a lo0(G"s a°) 50 

(9,4; 4°, 9°; loo a" a" aoe les 
la~*, 4, €*3 goo (a*; 0°)5, [g, 945 ]o0(9°s 4°) 

eG sd si des aa et 
Multiplying both sides by [q?;q*]4, and then after dividing both sides by 
[a*; @]o0(q®; g)2., we see that (4.6.9) is (4.6.8) upon rearrangement. 


Invoking (4.6.5) in the second equality below and (4.6.7) in the last equality 
below, we find that the even powers from (4.6.4) are equal to 


=2 


= 2q (4.6.9) 


Joo 


ogié esa lee 5(—¢!°. 4°) ie ao ee 
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+q 
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xe Jog iF Yool=9°i a" loo Sy las ls S(—@,q7) 
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oq3 it Vool= F590 9q'® (q ig” oo S( ge q°®) 
[—9°, q@’; gles [ 2 16 ? 
Ogg" as ‘ ‘ 
= S(-q?,q7~*®) ([-a8s 1% — P[-a?; "92, 
Cee Cee ( = a) 
(a @" aa” lala 
(P30 )o1-@ 3-7-0 7 Joc 
Caras 6, .16]2 2 2, 1672 
(q?7:.q?)2 [—¢° Pq ([ q 34d Lo [-4 +4 L3) 
? fee) ? ? CO 
9 qq 7 
= an is. Sega le eae re les 
b] co y [oe 
Ca ¢ Cor le se 
? 3 am ’ CO 
(¢7:¢°)%[-@, -@, -9°; 7") 
2 CO , ? ; foe) 
16, .16)\3 
Cae me 
a eee es 
PAC are: dal ee 2 1 4 4 
= S(-a",q-")[a? a", 0", @° aig] 
GU lela Ne = 
[asa leola 
(730) [-€ -@, -4°: "Joc 


Page ie. 


t 2¢q° 


+ 2q? [ee ae aoe 


le ie 
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x ([9°, 273 9" Joo — 297[-9", 97, 47, 9°, 2°; @"* Joo) 
a 2 S(—¢?, q738) a AG ie Jes 
Cae ger [—¢’, -a°, —q°;q"° 
We now collect the odd powers of q from (4.6.4). In the analysis below, we 
need to use the identity 


(4.6.10) 


219°, ¢*, 4°, —9°, 4°37 leo — [9° 075 Joo = |g”, 97, 4", 97, 97, 9°, 0°, Psa loo, 

(4.6.11) 
which we now prove. Replacing q? by —q and rearranging, we see that (4.6.11) 
is equivalent to 


2, ,8]5 4,8 2 2 3,8 
a's 2, 4 [Pi Pola ia} _ lg. d P5400 | (4.6.12) 


[a,@°5-4"]2, [aea" hes 


Multiplying both sides of (4.6.12) by [q*;q@’]oo(q°;q°)2, and dividing both 
sides by [q?;q°]4,, we obtain 


[a*; a7), (0°; a8) 4 769 5G ]00(975 9") o0 PGi Pho(Fia x, 
Ped es Eee ale (a, 47,973 Joo 
(4.6.13) 


If in (4.5.5), we replace q by g* and set (a,b) = (q?,q), we arrive at (4.6.13). 
Hence, (4.6.11) has been established. 

In the first equality below, we employ (4.6.5) twice, and in the penulti- 
mate equality below, we utilize (4.6.11). Thus, collecting the odd powers of q¢ 
from (4.6.4), we find that 


(34 C=O 90 * lee 
(Carma 
+247 Poe . 15 te ae ele ae ey al) 
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' a. eo lake’ a) 
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epi. agian gitar lee lala a) 
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8 8 16 


x (2[¢@7, 9", 4°, -4°, —4° goo — [48,09 Jo0) 
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4, 16 16 16\3 
Cid’ lale sa 
+q |! lool Jee a. ae ee ae le 


(9°; 4°)3,[-¢7, -@°, —@°3 7 "loo 
_ gt 2g? 98) 4g lah a Tool ia oe 
[9-0 5-0 30 “les 
ge aan Cea 
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S(-¢°, I) +4 


gai (4.6.14) 

We now return to (4.6.4). On the right side of (4.6.4), we substitute the 
expressions that we found for the even powers in (4.6.10) and the representa- 
tion for the odd powers from (4.6.14). We immediately obtain the proposed 
identity (4.1.11), thus completing the proof of Theorem 4.1.1. 


4.7 Proof of Entry 4.1.4. Part 4, Proof of Theorem 4.1.2 


We are now ready to provide the fourth and last portion of our proof of 
Theorem 4.1.2. 


Proof. Let a be a primitive eighth root of unity. Then by the partial fraction 
identity (4.1.15), 


> q” —_— Ss (ayer 
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(45 Doo lq 


n=—Cco 


Replacing n by —n and multiplying both the numerator and denominator of 
the summands by q*”, we see that 


.. (aye girth gk _ co (a1 ngr er geo e 
1 ge 1 pg 


n=—Cco n=—Co 


Therefore, we deduce that 
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(4.7.4) 
and 
00) — 1)" n(3n+1)/2_n 1 — aq” 


1+¢ 


n=— Co 


Thus, noting that —a? = 1/a and putting (4.7.2)-(4.7.5) in (4.7.1), we find 
that 


ioe) q” 7 2 4 L/a % ( ieee 
“ (49; 1) n (4/43 9)n (Gd) 4“ 1+" 
4 fi eo — 1)" n(3n+3)/2 
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We now proceed as we did in the proof of Theorem 4.1.1. We first work 
out the dissections of the relevant Lambert series. For each of the two Lam- 
bert series below, we divide the index of summation n into residue classes 
modulo 4 and express each sum in terms of S(z,¢), defined in (4.5.8). By 
applying (4.5.11) and (4.5.12) in the first case and (4.5.13) and (4.5.14) in the 
second, we find that 


oo (jeer 
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To study (4.7.7), we first verify two theta function identities, both used in 
the second equality of (4.7.13) below. The first equality that we shall employ 
is 


[-a°5.@° Joo — [15.9 Joo = [a7 07107107 275d oola?s goo, (4.7.9) 
which, after multiplying both sides by (q'°;q'°).. and utilizing the Jacobi 
triple product identity (5.1.2), is equivalent to the elementary identity 
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The second equality that we shall use is given by 


[19 9P pe loa = a? a7, a" 0" Jos = [aaa apg lea G30” Joa 

(4.7.10) 
which we now prove. Multiplying both sides of (4.7.10) by [g4; q1®]o0(q'®; ¢1®)2, 
and then dividing both sides by [—1, q?, g7, —¢*, —¢°; q®]oo, we see that (4.7.10) 
is equivalent to 
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which we use on the right side of (4.7.11). Then (4.7.11) follows from (4.5.4) 
upon replacing q by q® and setting (a,b, c,d) = (q?,q?, —q*, -1). 

We now focus on (4.7.7). By invoking (4.5.1) and using (4.6.5) in the 
second equality below and, as we mentioned above, (4.7.9) and (4.7.10) as 
well, we find that 
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To study (4.7.8), we again need to first establish a certain theta function 
identity, namely, 


[—¢°, —¢®, —4°; q* Joo — g*[-1, —¢?, —473 9" "Joo 
[ 4 4 4°66 8 ) 


=\0 ye ee i le as (4.7.14) 


Multiplying both sides of (4.7.14) by [g*;q*®].0(q'®; q/°)2, and then dividing 


both sides by [—1, —q4, q°, ¢®, —q°; q'®]o0, we see that (4.7.14) is equivalent to 


[g*, —4°, —@°; g!?]o0(g'85 g")2,  [- 97, - 47,443 g Joo (9's g"®)2, 
[-1 a a =” Iba [a®,a°, -¢ *, a2; 9g" Joo 
_ [da asa! “lee Cat ae 
a (4.7.15) 
[-1, -q*, -q*, -a°; q"] 


where we applied (4.7.11) and the elementary identity 
[-a*3 4" Joo = aa 459" Joo 


In (4.5.4), replace q by g® and set (a, b, c,d) = (q°, g°, -1 
follows immediately. 

We now give our attention to (4.7.8). As before, we utilize (4.5.1), and 
then applying (4.6.5), (4.7.14), and (4.7.9) in the second equality below, we 
find that 
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We can now complete the proof of Theorem 4.1.2 by substituting (4.7.13) 
and (4.7.16) into (4.7.6). 


We note that in [269] Watson proved many of the entries in Chapter 2 
using an identity equivalent to Theorem 4.1.3. It is uncertain whether Ra- 
manujan used the methods of Chapter 2 or those of partial fractions to prove 
his identities for third order mock theta functions. It is clear that he was the 
master of both methods. 

The identities of this chapter were first established by H. Yesilyurt [276]. 
Our approaches to Entries 4.1.1 and 4.1.2 are different from his, but our proof 
of Entry 4.1.3 is the same as his. Our proof of Entry 4.1.4 is unlike Yesilyurt’s 
proof. The content of this chapter was first published in a paper [36], which 
the authors wrote with S.H. Chan, $. Kim, and A. Malik. 


Check for 
updates 
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The Mock Theta Conjectures: Equivalence 


5.1 Introduction 


This chapter and the next are devoted to the proofs of ten identities from the 
Lost Notebook. We place them, five each, in the following two entries. The 
remainder of this chapter is devoted to proving that the assertions in each 
entry are equivalent, i.e., they are all true or all false. The following chapter 
is devoted to proving that the fifth identity in each entry is true. 

In formulating these assertions, we use the formulation that appears in 
[38]. This will most easily facilitate the equivalence proofs that comprise the 
remainder of the chapter. We refer the reader to (3.1.1)—(3.1.13) for the defi- 
nitions of the ten fifth order mock theta functions. 

Besides y(q) and w(q), several other special cases of Ramanujan’s general 
theta function f(a, 6), defined previously in (4.4.1) by 


fat > ae vepren lab <1, (5.1.1) 


n=—CoO 


arise in the sequel. In particular, use is often made of the Jacobi triple product 
identity [55, p. 35, Entry 19] 


f(a, b) = (—a; ab) 56 (—0; ab) 50 (ab; ab) x. (5.1.2) 


We also need the factorization formula [55, p. 34, Entry 18(iv)]; for any integer 


n, 


f(a,b) = aD /252("—-D/? F(a(ab)", b(ab)—”). (5.1.3) 

Furthermore [55, p. 34, Entry 18(iii)], 
f(-1,q =0. (5.1.4) 
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Entry 5.1.1 (pp. 18-19). Let 
A(q) = —=——., (5.1.5) 


where G(q) and H(q) are defined in (3.1.16) and (3.1.17), respectively, and 


co 5n?2 


@(q) :-=—14 yr, (5.1.6) 


(GP n+l Pn 


Then 


Mi(q) = xo(q) — 2 — 38(q) + A(q) = 9, 


Mo(q) = Fo(q) — 1— ®(q) + (a?) H(a’) = 9, 
5. 40 2 
View soe =! pas MeN 2G (5.1.9) 


Ma(q) := Yo(q) — O(a?) — aH(a) f(—@?, —a) = 9, (5.1.10) 


Ms(q) := fo(a) + 28(q7) — o(—4°)G(q) = (5.1.11) 
Entry 5.1.2 (pp. 19-20). Let 
_ POs?) 
D(q) = ag) (5.1.12) 
and a ed 
__ q” 
W(q) :=—-1+ dX Creare (5.1.13) 
Then 
Mo(q) = 9x1(¢) — 3¥(q) — gD(q) = 9, (5.1.14) 
Mz (q) = 4Fi(q) — Y(@) — ah(@?)G(a’) = 0, (5.1.15) 
Ae ee eee (9° ool) H(a") 0, (5.1.16) 
G(q?) 
Mo(q) = ala) — =0(@) - Gla) f(a", a8) = 0, (5.1.17) 
Mio(a) = fila) + WP) ~ (-a)H (a) = 0. (5.1.18) 


We proceed to establish Entries 5.1.1 and 5.1.2 in this chapter and the next 
as follows. In Section 5.2, we use Ramanujan’s ,w,-summation to represent 
several theta products as Lambert series. In Section 5.3, we prove that the 
functions M;(q) are identical for 1 < i < 5, and in Section 5.4 we prove 
that the functions M;(q) are identical for 6 < i < 10. In Chapter 6, we 
provide D. Hickerson’s proofs [161] that Ms(q) = 0 and Mio(q) = 0. These 
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proofs will then finally establish Entries 5.1.1 and 5.1.2. When comparing the 
identities in Entries 5.1.1 and 5.1.2 with those in Chapter 3, we see that the 
only fundamentally different feature is that Entries 5.1.1 and 5.1.2 contain, 
respectively, the functions ®(q) and W(q). 


5.2 Fourteen Lemmas 
Every result in this section is proved in exactly the same way. Each theta 


product is identified with an instance of Ramanujan’s ;y1-summation [32, 
p. 118, equation (4.4.6)] given by 


oe o (4;9)m on _ (9.6/4, a2, g/(42); oo 
ir(a,b3q,2z):= So one (RILERTCO ee (5.2.1) 


n=—0o 
where |b/a| < |z| < 1 and, for every integer n, 


(4; Q)oo 


(43q)n = (09"; Qoo 


Indeed, the applications will all follow from the identity 


6 we 5 b 5 Ds.n0 
1=bg" —(#, g°/2,6,.0°/0; 4?) on 


n=—Cco 


n (5.2.1), replace g by q°®, then replace b by bq°, then replace a by b, and 
finally divide both sides by 1 — b. We therefore arrive at (5.2.2). 


Lemma 5.2.1. Let y(q) and G(q) be defined by (2.3.1) and (3.1.16), respec- 
tively. Then 


[oe} 


e(-4)G(q) = Gg De 7 . = (5.2.3) 


Proof. By (2.3.1) and (3.1.16), 


3. 
o(-gG(q = 2 7 re ie 
2 (g,0°,9°, Pid Joo 
(95 goo (4, — 9, 9 — 445.9? oo 
=. 1 Se ae 
= Gay 2 Teg 


which follows from (5.2.2) with z = —q? and b = —q. 
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Lemma 5.2.2. Recall that p(q) and H(q) are defined by (2.3.1) and (3.1.17), 
respectively. Then 


oo _4)n-1,2n4+1 
o(-a) Hq) = a5 =e oes . (5.2.4) 


Proof. By (2.3.1) and (3.1.17), 


(F020 Vos 
(—4; Doo 
= (405057 )o0 
ds (= = oe 
(—q) CR eae 
(= 8.9 SF 5 Js 
1 co (a1P= tye! 
© (9°95 Joc 2 Le * 


y(—qA(q) = 


which follows from (5.2.2) with z = —q? and b = —q* 


Lemma 5.2.3. If w(q) and H(q) are defined by (2.3.6) and (3.1.17), respec- 
tively, then 


co 


w(P)H(a*) = Ca De ae (5.2.5) 
Proof. By (2.3.6) and (3.1.17), 
a a gs 
v(@)H(q*) = 
HA’) Ceve re 
__ aa, ¢ it )eo 
(0° gg a ae = 
= 1 Cn a A ae ae 
es Cor aya ot ss 
1 co g@” 
- (q29; gq!) 5, ae 1 — q2on+i4? 


n=—Cco 


which follows from (5.2.2) with q replaced by q*, and then with z = q? and 
b= q'4 


Lemma 5.2.4. If w(q) and G(q) are given in (2.3.6) and (3.1.16), respec- 


tively, then 
1 as 2n 


VOC) = Toga, Dd ee (5.2.6) 


n=—Co 
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Proof. By (2.3.6) and (3.1.16), 


Raed ee ae ee 

WG )G(T) = Care 

_ i, q'?, q°, q°; a ss 

(q?, g, q°, q'4, q's, q?°; G7”) oo 

1 (es can a Tid co 
Gs (eee es 
1 5" qe” 
g) 5, 1 — q20nt6? 


n=—Co 


= (qi0 


= (qi0 


which follows from (5.2.2) with q replaced by q*, and then with z = q? and 
b=. 


Lemma 5.2.5. Recall that A(q) is defined by (5.1.5). Then 


Co n 


1 q 
A) = GF) Oe T= eT ve 


Proof. Equation (5.2.7) is identical with equation (4.4.9) in our first book 
[32, p. 119] on the Lost Notebook. We provide a separate proof. Set b = z = q 
n (5.2.2) to deduce that 
3 Q  _ PPP P5P)oo _ G?(9)(9°5 4" Neo 

ba grrt (ay 0,05 Joo Aq) 


n=— Co 


from which (5.2.7) readily follows. 


Lemma 5.2.6. For D(q) defined by (5.1.12), 


1 oF 2n 


q 
a ig (5.2.8) 


a 
(9) (259° )oa y= 
Proof. Identity (5.2.8) is the same as identity (4.4.10) in our first book [82, 
p. 119]. As in the proof of Lemma 5.2.5 above, we can construct a similar proof 
of Lemma 5.2.6. Setting z = b = q? in (5.2.2), we easily deduce (5.2.8). 


Lemma 5.2.7. If w(q) and H(q) are defined by (2.3.6) and (3.1.17), respec- 
tively, then 


eS guinte 


vq) H(q") = ge le ere (5.2.9) 
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Proof. Replace q by q*, and then set z = g® and b = g® in (5.2.2). On the 
left side, we obtain 


co 6n co —14n—-8 co 14m+6 


q qd qd 
» To q@inrs = > me = s- [a gumez? (52.10) 


n=—Cco n=—Co m>=—Cco 


where we set n = —m-—1. On the other hand, on the right-hand side of (5.2.2), 
with the help of (3.1.17), Euler’s theorem, and (2.3.6), we find that 


= Ale ee la" (—q"®; g*) 


) 


a es . 
20. ,20 
= HONE 0 me 
= A )(G 30 )o(a""). (5.2.11) 


Combining (5.2.10) and (5.2.11), we complete the proof of Lemma 5.2.7. 


Lemma 5.2.8. If w(q) and G(q) are defined by (2.3.6) and (3.1.16), respec- 


tively, we have 


is 4 1 co gents 
v(g)G(q*) = 2 S- [= gan G212) 


n=—Cco 


Proof. We again apply (5.2.2) with q replaced by q*. Next, set z = q® and 
b = q*. On the left side, we find that 


had 8n iad —12n—4 oo 12m+8 


qd qd qd 
ry To gina = S- = S- [a qeomFie (5.2.13) 


n=—Cco n=—Cco m=—oco 


while on the right side, arguing as we did in (5.2.11) above, we arrive at 


any 


Cae ae ae as 
(a8, ¢2, q4, 8; @°) = Gage = G(q*) (993. 7 )ooth(q"). 
(5.2.14) 


Taking (5.2.13) and (5.2.14) together, we complete the proof. 


Lemma 5.2.9. With G(q) and H(q) defined by (3.1.16) and (3.1.17), respec- 
tively, 


(9°; @° oo (a?) H (a) 1 . (=9)" (5.2.15) 


H(@) (PP )oo 1 qontt 
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Proof. Set z= —q and b =q in (5.2.2). Hence, by (3.1.16) and (3.1.17), 


> (= _ a’, =4°,°,.0°5 90 
Lyre lege 0 ce 
OEP 0 GNP PIP 0 _ CPI DE 7)% 
Cee ea ae es H(q?) 


n=—Co 


which is (5.2.15). 


Lemma 5.2.10. For G(q) and H(q) defined by (3.1.16) and (3.1.17), respec- 
tively, 


ee ee a) 


G(¢q@ (q?; go = gon t2 


Proof. Set z= —gq? and b = q? in (5.2.2) to deduce that 


s (-@?)" — (-q*,-4, 4°, 4° oc 

Pager ae Oe lee 
FP 0 (PPP P5P)o0 _ H(g?)G(9)(4"s 4") 
(17,259 Joo (4,97, P7593 9 Joo G(q) 


by (3.1.16) and (3.1.17), and so the proof is complete. 


Lemma 5.2.11. For H(q) defined in (3.1.17) and f(a,b) defined in (5.1.1), 


f-@, 9H) = Tan; gi8y ss eee (5.2.17) 


n=—Cco 


Proof. Replace q by q? in (5.2.2), and then put z = q’ and b = q’. By (3.1.17) 
and the Jacobi triple product identity (5.1.2), 


y oe CO ee mae ae a 


1 — qgidnt2 ~~ (q?, q’, q°, gs goo 
— f(a, 2°) (993) 00 


= 9\/,10, 10 
Sy la as = f(-4,-@)(¢-3d "oo A (9), 


n=—Cco 


and so (5.2.17) readily follows. 


Lemma 5.2.12. For G(q) defined in (3.1.16), we have 


Co n 


t(-@,-9’)G@ = —— eae “Ae (5.2.18) 


n=—Cco 
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Proof. Apply (5.2.2) with gq replaced by q?, and then with z = gq and b= q°. 
By (3.1.16) and the Jacobi triple product identity (5.1.2), 


ae (9°, 97,0, 795 "0 
Lager CR are! en are ta 
— FP =F (G5 oo 
(rid les 


n=—Cco 


= f(-q°, -47)(¢"9; ¢°) 0 G(q)- 


Hence, we have proved (5.2.18). 


Lemma 5.2.13. Let y(—q) and G(q) be defined, respectively, by (2.3.1) 
and (3.1.16). Then 


e-)6@) = Geom > ane (5.2.19) 


Proof. Employ (5.2.2) with z = —q? and b = q. Thus, 


3 Gey Ses Pia ia les Gla) (a? 
Lager (ae ed. Ge" )e eine 
G(T T )oo(PiP Joo _ 


= rm = G(q)(9"°; cov (—9"), 


n=—Co 


by (3.1.16) and (2.3.1). Thus, (5.2.19) follows. 


Lemma 5.2.14. If y(—q) and H(q) are defined, respectively, by (2.3.1) 
and (3.1.17), then 


y(—q°) H(q) = aS 2 _ (5.2.20) 


Proof. The proof is almost identical to the previous proof. Utilize (5.2.2) with 
z= -—q and b = q’. Therefore, 


BO th gO” Nios 
= H(q)(q°34°)% = 9(-@ )A(a)(a"?3 0" oo, 


by (2.3.1) and (3.1.17), and so the proof is done. 


> (—q)" (—q*,-4, 9°, 9°32 \o0 
1-q 
n=—0co 
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5.3 The Relations Among M;(q),1<i<5 


Theorem 5.3.1. Recall that My(q),...,M5(q) are defined in (5.1.7)-(5.1.11). 
Then 


Ms(a) = 2Ma(q), (5.3.1) 

Ms5(q) = —2M2(q°), (5.3.2) 
Ma(—q) = —M3(q"), (5.3.3) 
My (q’) = —3M3(q’) (5.3.4) 


Proof. We prove the four identities in order. We first prove (5.3.1). Us- 
ing (5.1.11) and (5.1.9) and then Entry 3.4.7, we find that 


Ms(q) — 2M3(q?) = fo(a) — 2¢0(—47) — v(—@°)G(q) 
re 2(q19; gq!) oo G(q*) Hq?) 
H(q"*) 


st el 3 (—q’)” 1 y (—¢?)” 
= (q10; Doo a 1 + gent (q19; goo Je 1 — gon 
2 (—q?)" 
* (q10; gi), 2 1 — qion+2 


9) co co 
~ (q29; G9) 5 ( ae. — + Ze f= | 


n=—°co 


=0, (5.3.5) 


where in the ante-penultimate line we employed Lemmas 5.2.1, 5.2.13, 

and 5.2.9, with q replaced by qg?, and in the penultimate line we combined 

the first two sums on the previous line. This completes the proof of (5.3.1). 
We next turn to the proof of (5.3.2). By (5.1.11), (5.1.8), and Entry 3.4.6, 


Ms(q) + 2M2(q?) = fo(q) + 2Fo(q?) — 2+ 2¢7(q") A(q*) — v(-@)G(a@) 
= (q)G(-4) + 2¢7o(q"") A (q*) — 9(-4°)G(q) 


q 
_ 1 p2r (— q ag c 3 gis 
_ (q19; goo —(- 1)"q 5n+1 —_ q2on+12 


n=— Co 
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1 0 2n+1,10n-+6 i 14n+8 
=e 2 S- = q ?) qd 2 S- qd 
G9; g!) oc — 1 — q20nt+12 Ramat 1 — q20n+12 


( 
=0, (5.3.6) 


where Lemmas 5.2.1 (with g replaced by —q), 5.2.7, and 5.2.13 were utilized 
in the ante-penultimate line, and the first and third sums were combined in 
the next line. 

We establish (5.3.3). First using (5.1.10) and (5.1.9), second employing 
Entry 3.4.5, and third invoking Lemmas 5.2.1, 5.2.9 (with q replaced by q?), 
and 5.2.11 (with q replaced by —q), we find that 


M,(—q) + M3(q*) 


= v0(—4) + ¢0(-4") 


H(q*) 
10. 10 4 2 
= »(—9)G(q) Ca an )) + qH(-q)f(@.@) 
1 oo _72\n oo e qin th 
~ (qi0; gi?) (> a a > - = = + Pie oe i — 
1 oo ((-q?)"(1 = ty. = (—q?)” A (—1)"qi"*1) 
= Ga) 2, ja gine 
0, (5.3.7) 


which completes the proof of (5.3.3). 

Finally, we prove (5.3.4). First, use (5.1.7) and (5.1.9). Second, we re- 
place q by q? in Entry 3.4.9, add Entry 3.4.6, and lastly subtract Entry 3.4.7. 
Third, we apply Lemmas 5.2.1 (twice, but with q replaced by —gq once), 5.2.5, 
and 5.2.9. Accordingly, we find that 


Mi(q’) + 3M3(q’) 


= x0(¢’) t 3¢0( q’) 24 A(q?) al * 
10. ,10 4 2 
= »(q)G(—¢) + v(—a)G(q) + A(q?) 3(q34q a Ae) 
1 a oo = aa 
~ (G95 G) xc = (3 —_ 2 a 
= 1 oo (= q?)n ((1 ee) 40 =p) per 3) 
EG), 2 1 — qiont2 
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We now observe that the even indexed terms vanish on the far right side 
above. Thus, replacing n by 2n + 1, we conclude that 


1 ce qi? t2(—2 _ ag re) 
2 ro (72 
Mi(q°) + 3M3(q°) = ~ (gi; qi0) » | — qaonti2 
2¢? oo i 
(qi; q Joo ee {— qion+6 
=0, (5.3.8) 


by (5.2.2) with q replaced by q?, and then with z = q* and b = q°. This 
completes the proof of (5.3.4). 


Corollary 5.3.1. If any one of M;(q), 1 <i < 5, is identically equal to 0, 
then all are identically equal to 0. 


Proof. Corollary 5.3.1 follows immediately from (5.3.1)—(5.3.4). 


In summary, note that the strategy above is to eliminate the presence of 
&(q). To obtain a more transparent proof of the mock theta conjectures, it 
would seem that we would need a better understanding of ®(q). 


Theorem 5.3.2. If Mi(q), 6 <i < 10, are defined by (5.1.14)-(5.1.18), then 


M,o(q) = ee) (5.3.9) 
Mio(q) = == Mel?) (5.3.10) 
‘nes -7Ms(a) (5.3.11) 
Me(q) = —3Ms(q). (5.3.12) 


Proof. We prove these identities in order. To prove (5.3.9), we first 
use (5.1.18) and (5.1.16), second employ Entry 3.4.3, and third utilize Lem- 
mas 5.2.2, 5.2.14, and 5.2.10 (with q replaced by q?) to deduce that 


Myo(q) - = Ms(0?) 


in 2q(q'°; g'°) oo G(q?) H(q*) 
G(q*) 
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_ (q19; )c0 1+ gon t4 = gots 


=— CoO n=—Co 


+2q ee ae 


n=—0o 
i gen ise, (—q)* 
= Ser p> 1 — gont3 
°° 


where we replaced n by —n — 1 in the first sum in the penultimate line. We 
now note that (5.2.2) is symmetric in 6 and z. Using this observation in the 
second and third sums on the far right side above, we find that 


2 
Mio(q) — (ae) 


1 iss (— iyege” = qn eS q’” 
= — _—__ 2 ——————_———— 
(95 "oo » ee ake Ze T+ gmat 74 p> Ce ae 
1 ce gort3 qi” 
~ (q20; g29) 5, (-2 > 1 + ql0n+6 + 2q > 1 + qlon+4 
=0, (5.3.13) 


upon the replacement of n by —n — 1 in the first sum of the penultimate line. 
This proves (5.3.9). 

For the proof of (5.3.10), we first use (5.1.18) and (5.1.15), then we apply 
Entry 3.4.2, and lastly we invoke Lemmas 5.2.2 (with q replaced by —q), 5.2.14, 
and 5.2.8. Accordingly, 


Myo(q) + Mr(0?) = filg) + 24Fi(@?) — o(-@)H(q) — 200) (4) 


= (9) H(-4) — o(-4°) (a) — 2qv(q"°)G(a*) 


1 (— iPr! oS (—q)” 
- (q20; q2) yy 1+ (—1)"qin¥4 = 1— gont8 
‘ co \n=—0o n=—0o 
ce 12n+9 
2 u = +16 
= n 
n=—o0o 1—q 
1 qo oS gr 
= (q19; q'°) > {— (—1)"qe?t1 > 1+ gent 
‘ co \n=—0o n=—0o 


iSesd 12n+9 
q 
n=—oco 
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where we replaced n by —n—1 in the first sum and then used the symmetry in b 
and z from (5.2.2) in the second sum on the right-hand side of the next-to-last 
equality above. The odd indexed terms in the first two sums on the resulting 
right-hand side cancel. We then combine the first two sums and apply (5.2.2) 
twice, in the first time with q replaced by q*, z = q'®, and b = q?, and in the 
second time with q replaced by q*, z = q!*, and b = q!®. Hence, 


2 
Mio(q) + “ela #) 


= +2 EE 9- Sea 
0. ,10 = _ +1 10n+1 20n+16 
(Oe ea No aa eg Picea aoe a 
1 ( s ! qiont1 ay gi2nt9 = 
0. ,10 J — q20n+2 +2 — q20n+16 
(g05 goo ae ” 1 — gon 
_ 24 (< PP PT oo (a Ts a 
(g'?;q'”) “ ie Ae a g?? V0 Cue ght aur are’ cas ee 
2q ( gare’ gua eo ) 
pO Nes Ce go es 
=0, (5.3.14) 


and so the proof of (5.3.10) is finished. 

We turn now to the proof of (5.3.11). We use (5.1.17) and (5.1.16), then 
we employ Entry 3.4.1, and finally apply Lemmas 5.2.2 (with q replaced by 
—q), 5.2.12, and 5.2.10 (with q replaced by q?). Hence, 


Mo(q) + ~Ms(¢?) 


= lg - tea(-#) - G@s(-97,-¢) - Ke BW) 
q 


G(q") 
10. 10 2 4 
aq 34 G(¢ )A(q 
= o(a)H(-) - G@)s(-4", -@*) - LO De®) 
G(q*) 
_ 1 co (21h ge! co q” 
~ (qi0; gi9) 5, DB 1+ (—l)rgin4 3 ] — qin+6 
—  (-4)” 
ac 2 [ — qlon+4 
1 3 gintt 3 gints 
> (qi; G9) 5 — 1+ qion+4 Pecan — qion+9 


n=—Cco 


q” gintt 
» 1: qion+6 a, 1+ qion+4 2 
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where we separated the even and odd indexed terms in the first sum and 
applied the symmetry in b and z from (5.2.2) in the third sum in the penul- 
timate equality. After cancellation, we apply (5.2.2) twice, the first time with 
q replaced by q?, z = q*, and b = q®, and the second time with q replaced by 


q’, 2 =q, and b = q°. Therefore, 


1 
Mo(q) + Ge) 
1 asd gents oo q” 
(q*9; g!)o0 > 1 — qion+9 | 2» 1 — qion+6 
Z 1 pe “ eter 
(g19; g)oo (q*, 4°, 9°, a; 9°") (g,0°,9°, a4; q"") 
= 1 p CR a 
(q19; g! Joo (9,94; 4° oo (9,94; 4°) co 
= 0. (5.3.15) 


The proof of (5.3.11) is thus complete. 

Finally, we prove (5.3.12). First, we apply (5.1.14) and (5.1.16), second we 
invoke Entry 3.4.11, and third we apply (3.3.8) and Entry 3.4.1. Accordingly, 
we find that 


M6(q°) + 3Ms(q’) 

2(,10. ,10 2 4 
= Pal?) ~ 36(-P) - PD?) - I 

2 10. ,10 2 4 
= 2q° F1(q’) _ 261(—q’) = q’ D(q’) 3q (q 3 aus )A(q ) 
= 2 (qvi(q) — ab(q?)G(q")) — 2 (a1 (a) — a¢(q) H(—4)) 

any 80 a Ge )A(a") 
-7¢D() G(q') 


= —29qv(7°)G(q*) + 2q9(Q) H(-9) — FDP) 


3¢°(q'°; "oo G(q?) H(q") 
G(q") , 


We now apply Lemmas 5.2.4, 5.2.2 (with qg replaced by —q), 5.2.6 (with q 
replaced by q?), and 5.2.10 (with q replaced by gq”). After doing so, we rewrite 
the first sum and separate the even and odd indexed terms in the second sum. 
Hence, 


7 1 = 3 g?ntl Le p>; (— 1)" oe 
(q29; q2) 5, 1 — q2on+6 mL 1+(-1)"q 
co An+2 


Be Ayn 
q 2 (—q") 
Ss 1 — qion+4 3g” = ar) 


n=—Cco n=—Cco 
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1 isan n+1 —1—(-1)" An+2 
_ Ce Gi-eiI) ade 


10. ,10 _ glon+6 10n+4 
ga \ = =| ee ce 
gint4 oo An+2 
2 ae poe = ¢ oe 
qion+9 ] — qlon+4 ; 
n=—-coO n=—cO n=—oo 


On the far right side above, we replace n by —n — 1 in the first sum, and 
employ the symmetry in b and z from (5.2.2) in both the second and third 
sums. We therefore arrive at 


ga (1—( = oo Na Ye 
oe d 42 ye aero 
n=—CcoO 
gor+4 An+2 ie gint? 
q 
a v4 qion+4 3 1] — qion+4 2 ae es 
n=—Cco n=—Co n=—Cco 
1 90 qisn+4 oo got? 
ga (2 2 fee? Doe 
10. q10 —_ quon+4 — g2ont4 |? 
(q!°sq -( =e A Lge 


where we combined the first and third sums and then combined the second, 
fourth, and fifth sums. Next we make two applications of (5.2.2), the first with 
q replaced by q*, z = q'®, and b = q4, and the second with q replaced by q’, 
z=q®, and b = qd’. Therefore, 


M6(q°) + 3Ms(q’) 
_ 2 ee " aoe 
(q19; q19) (qi8, q7, q4, G19; G? Joc (g8, q)?, a4, G8; G?)oc 
2 ( i Cla cae i ae ) 
CE a eer Ce 
=0. (5.3.16) 


Replacing q? by gq above, we complete the proof of (5.3.12), and therefore also 
complete the proof of Theorem 5.3.2. 


Corollary 5.3.2. If any one of the M;(q), 6 <7 < 10, ts identically equal to 
0, then all are identically equal to 0. 


Proof. The desired result is an immediate consequence of (5.3.9)—(5.3.12). 


5.4 Relations to Partitions 


Entries 5.1.1 and 5.1.2 are all that Ramanujan stated concerning the rela- 
tionship of the fifth order mock theta functions to ®(q) and W(q). However, 
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in [38], F. Garvan and the first author identified these results with assertions 
about partitions. We provide a brief account of these assertions. 

Recall that the rank of a partition is equal to the largest part minus the 
number of parts; let N(b,m,n) denote the number of partitions of n with 
ranks congruent to b modulo m. 

Next, we observe that 


Se q” oo 7 
xo(@) = Pa Wh @n = > po(n)q”, (5.4.1) 
n=0 peal n=0 


where po(n) is the number of partitions of n with unique smallest part, and 
all other parts do not exceed the double of the smallest part. 


Furthermore, 
oo n co n co 
q 1 q 1 e 
x(q) = 5 = +5 = +> pi(n)a”, 
AG dias og ee Pa ~~ Lg 


(5.4.2) 


where pi(n) is the number of partitions of n with unique smallest part, and 
all other parts do not exceed the double of the smallest part plus 1. 


Theorem 5.4.1. The assertion 


is equivalent to 


po(n) = N(1,5,5n) — N(0,5,5n), (5.4.3) 
forn>0. 


Proof. We rely on the work of Garvan [141] and Atkin and Swinnerton-Dyer 
[45]. We define 


Roc(d) = s (N(b,5,5n + d) — N(c,5,5n + d))q”. (5.4.4) 


n=0 


Garvan [141, equation (2.7.39)] proved that 
Ri,2(0) = P(g), (5.4.5) 
and Atkin and Swinnerton-Dyer [45, equation (6.12)] proved that 
Ro,2(0) + 2Ri,2(0) = A(q) — 1, (5.4.6) 


where recall that A(q) is defined in (5.1.5). Hence, by (5.1.7), (5.4.5), 
and (5.4.6), 
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Mi (4) = xo(q) — 2 — 38(q) + A(q) 
= x0(q) — 1+ Ro,2(0) — Ri,2(0) 
= xo(q) — 1+ Ro,1(0) 
= xo0(¢) — 1 — Ri,0(0), (5.4.7) 
where we have used the facts that 
Ry,c(d) = Re,c(d) — Ry,e(d) (5.4.8) 
and 
Ry,c(d) = —Re»(d). (5.4.9) 


Thus, by (5.4.7) and (5.4.4), the assertion M41(q) = 0 is equivalent to 


@=14 008 (1,5,5n) — N(0,5,5n)) q” 


Comparing the coefficients of g” on both sides above completes the proof. 
Theorem 5.4.2. The assertion 
Me(q) = 0 
is equivalent to the assertion 
1+ pi(n) = 2N(2,5,5n + 3) — N(1,5,5n 4+ 3) — N(0,5,5n +3), (5.4.10) 
forn>0. 


Proof. We note that Garvan [141, equation (2.7.40)] proved that 
1 
R20(3) = Pe (5.4.11) 


and Atkin and Swinnerton-Dyer [45, equation (6.18)] proved that 
Roi (3) + Ro,2(3) = D(q) —1, (5.4.12) 


where D(q) is defined in (5.1.12). Hence, by (5.1.14), (5.4.11), and (5.4.12), 


 Ms(q) = x1(9) — “v(a) — D(q) 


q 
= x1(¢) — 3Re2,0(3) — Ro1(3) — Ro,2(3) — 1 
= x1(9) — 1 — Re,0(3) — Re,1(3), (5.4.13) 


where we invoked both (5.4.8) and (5.4.9). Hence, by (5.4.4) and (5.4.13), the 
assertion Mg(q) = 0 is equivalent to the statement 
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+ 5° (N(2,5,5n +3) — N(1,5,5n + 3))q”. 


A comparison of the coefficients of g” concludes the proof. 


We offer two examples to illustrate each theorem. Let n = 1 in (5.4.3) 
and (5.4.10). Then, po(1) = 1, and of the 7 partitions of 5, two have rank 
congruent to 1 modulo 5, namely, 3+ 2 and 1+1+1-+1+1, and one has rank 
congruent to 0 modulo 5, namely, 3+ 1+ 1. Thus, 1 = 2 — 1, in agreement 
with (5.4.3). Also, p:(1) = 1. We find that N(2,5,8) = 5, with the partitions 
of 8 having rank congruent to 2 modulo 5 being 8, 4+4, 5+2+1, 2+24+2+1+1, 
and 3+1+1+1+1+1. We also see that N(0,5,8) = N(1,5,8) = 4. The 
partitions of 8 with rank congruent to 0 modulo 5 are 7+1, 3+3+4+2, 4+2+1+1, 
and 2+1+1+4+1+1+1+1, while those with rank congruent to 1 modulo 8 
are44+341,44+2+4+2,54+1+4+1+41, and2+2+1+1+4+1+1. Hence, the 
identity (5.4.10) is verified in this case by 1+1=2x5-4-4=2. 

Andrews and Garvan [38] calculated further examples. Let n = 5 in (5.4.3). 
From their paper [38, p. 243], N(1,5, 25) = 393, N(0,5, 25) = 390, and po(5) = 
3, with the relevant partitions being 5, 3+2, and 2+2+1. Hence, indeed, (5.4.3) 
holds when n = 5. Next, set n = 4 in (5.4.10). Then N(2,5,23) = 252, 
N(1,5,23) = 250, N(0,5,23) = 251, and p,(4) = 2, with the partitions that 
we want being 4 and 3+ 1. Hence, the equation 1 + 2 = 2 x 252 — 250 — 251 
verifies (5.4.10) when n = 4. 

In conclusion, we remark that it would be of enormous interest to find 
bijective proofs of Theorems 5.4.1 and 5.4.2. 


Check for 
updates 
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Fifth Order Mock Theta Functions: Proof of 
the Mock Theta Conjectures 


6.1 Introduction 


In Chapter 3, Section 3.1, we defined Ramanujan’s ten fifth order mock theta 
functions, and in Chapter 5 we stated the ten mock theta conjectures. The 
point of the latter chapter was to reveal that the conjectures could be sepa- 
rated into two groups of 5 each and that the conjectures within each group 
are equivalent. 

We shall therefore devote this chapter to proving one conjecture from each 
group. Namely, we shall prove (5.1.11) from the first group and (5.1.18) from 
the second. These are the mock theta conjectures related to 


foe) gh 
fo(a) = >> ——- (6.1.1) 
<4 (=4 dn 
and 
co n2+n 
q 
fi(q) = s a (6.1.2) 
<* (-G9)n 
respectively. 


It should be pointed out that we have no hints whatsoever from Ramanujan 
on how to prove these conjectures. Indeed, the way in which he formulated 
them strongly suggests that the proofs given here may be very far from what 
Ramanujan had in mind. 

The first part of this chapter is devoted to proving the following theorem. 


Theorem 6.1.1. If fo(q) and fi(q) are defined by (6.1.1) and (6.1.2), respec- 
tively, then 


Co 


3 2,1 
Gdah@= >> sere gsr rar) — (6.13) 
T,8,=—0o 
sg(r)=sg(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 
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and 
= + SI r+s)? 3 r+s 
Ga)ofilg)= SY) se(r)(-1ye—PPgretaety tat), (6.1.4) 
sg(r)=se(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 
where 


(n) 1, ifn >= 0, 
se(n) = 
: 1, ifn<0. 


Note that if we wrote (6.1.3) and (6.1.4) in more conventional forms, i.e., 
without using sg(n) and the parity of the indices, we would need to express 
each double series as a sum of four double series. 

We note that in [23] results comparable to (6.1.3) and (6.1.4) are proved 
for six of the remaining fifth order mock theta functions, and S. Zwegers [285] 
has given the related results for the mock theta functions xo(q) and x1(q). 

There is nothing in Ramanujan’s writing to suggest that he knew ei- 
ther (6.1.3) or (6.1.4). These identities form the foundation of the subsequent 
proofs of (5.1.11) and (5.1.18). This is the main reason for our suspicion that 
Ramanujan’s discovery and probable proof of the mock theta conjectures must 
be quite different from the one presented here, which is based closely and en- 
tirely on D. Hickerson’s original proof [161]. Hickerson’s proof is in line with 
our proofs of some of Ramanujan’s other assertions in the Lost Notebook. 

More recently, A. Folsom [133] proved the mock theta conjectures by real- 
izing each side of the conjectured identities as the holomorphic projection of a 
harmonic weak Maass form. Another proof of the mock theta conjectures has 
been devised by N. Andersen [10]. In addition, Hickerson and E. Mortenson 
[163] gave new proofs of the mock theta conjectures while placing them in 
a very general setting, and Hickerson and Mortenson have found numerous 
applications of their general theory [210], [211], [164], [215], [216]. 


(6.1.5) 


6.2 Hecke-Type Series for fo(q) and fi(q) 


First we require alternative formulations of (6.1.3) and (6.1.4). 


Lemma 6.2.1. We have 


Co 


S> salr)(yo-d/agret set tacts 
se(r)=se(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 
= S- (-1))(1 _ Gt) per var (6.2.1) 
n=0 
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and 
J) se(r)(—1)O-s/2gret acre + gets) 
oa(r)=sa(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 
= S- (-1)7(1- g2nth)gn(dn+3)/2—3? (6.2.2) 
n=0 
lg|<n 


Proof. We rewrite the right-hand sum of (6.2.1) as 


= F “2 
ho) i ag eee 
n=0 
lj|<n 
= Py (—1)3 gr(nt)/2-9° = > (—1)3 gt) 6n+4)/2-9 
n=0 n=0 
lj|<n ljl<n 


=: ae ee (6.2.3) 


In 0,, set n = (r+ s)/2 and j = (r — s)/2, where r and s have the same 
parity. Since, in fact, r= n+ 7 and s = n— J, we see that the condition 
—n <7 <n is equivalent to 


—(r+s)/2<(r—s)/2 < (r+s)/2, Le., r>Oands>0, 


which automatically implies that n = (r + s)/2 > 0. Hence, 


=< 3 1 
S,<  eyroryrtiewretors, eae 
r,s=0 
r=s (mod 2) 


Next, in }>,, set n = —(r+s+2)/2 and j = (r—s)/2, where again r and 
s have the same parity. Since, in fact, r= 7 —n—1 and s=—j —n-—1, we 
see that the condition —n < 7 < n is equivalent to 


(r+ 8+ 2)/2 < (r—s)/2 < -—(r+s842)/2, ie., r<—lands< -1l, 


which automatically implies that n = —(r + s + 2)/2 > 0. Hence, 


y= YE ayreretecr ace), 6.28) 


Hence, putting (6.2.4) and (6.2.5) in (6.2.3), we complete the proof of (6.2.1). 
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The proof of (6.2.2) follows exactly the same steps as that of (6.2.1). The 
only change lies in the fact that the exponent on q in }°>, is increased by n 
and that in >, is decreased by n + 1. Consequently, the resulting exponent 
on q increases from (r+ s)/4 to 3(r + s)/4. Thus, the proof of Lemma 6.2.1 
is concluded. 


To identify the expressions in (6.2.1) and (6.2.2) with fo(q) and fi(q), 
respectively, we require the weak form of Bailey’s Lemma [31, p. 582]. 


Theorem 6.2.1 (Weak form of Bailey’s Lemma). Two sequences a, and 
Bn satisfy 


n 


oe ets (6.2.6) 


= (45 4)n=r (49; I)n+r 


if and only if 


. aq” Bn = a aq” Qn. (6.2.7) 
n=0 


Moreover, the relationship between By, and an, given by (6.2.6) can be inverted 
[20], i.e., 


(4g; Q)oo 


1 — aq?” s Lata gn 


(6.2.8) 
Lad 25 (4; )n—5 


An = An (a, q) = 


The identity (6.2.7) is (5.2.2) of [33, p. 97] when we let p; and p2 tend to 
infinity. 

We now return to the two fifth order mock theta functions fo(q) and f1(q), 
defined in (6.1.1) and (6.1.2), respectively, which are central to the work in 
this chapter. We see immediately that if a = 1 and 6, = 1/(—q;q)n, then 
the left side of (6.2.7) becomes fo(q), and when a = qg and 8, = 1/(—q;¢@)n, 
then the left side of (6.2.7) becomes fi(q). So, our next step is to find a useful 
formula for a, in these cases a = 1,q and 8, = 1/(—q¢;q)n. To accomplish 
this, we shall employ (6.2.8). 

Comparing (6.1.3) with (6.2.1), we need to show that (q; q)oo fo(q) is iden- 
tical with the right side of (6.2.1). To do this, we need to show that when 
a=1and 8, = 1/(—q;q@)n, then ag = 1 and, for n > 1 in (6.2.7), 


n n-1 
on = GhOrtD/2 S~ (—1yig-F = gh@m—D/2S* (1). (6.2.9) 
j=—n j=—nt+l1 


In more detail, replacing n by m-+1 in the second sum on the right side below, 
we find that 
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= 2 = 2 i eb 
Soa" An = ye {ee S- (-1)q 5 
n=0 n=0 j=—n 
n—1 : 
gto » aye} 
jg=—ntl1 
cas 2 ee = mom eee 
= a +n)/2 ye (Hives = S- genet oTe/2 ye (—1)’q-3 
n=0 lil<n m=—1 Lil<m 
=F capa tees ernest 
n=0 |j|<n 


Next, comparing (6.1.4) with (6.2.2), we see that to conclude that (q; q)oo fi (q) 
is identical with the right-hand side of (6.2.2), we need to show that when 
a=qand 6, = 1/(—4¢;q)n in (6.2.7), then ao = 1 and, for n > 1, 


19g) sntt/2 © ; 5? 
ay = EE omenre S aye* 210) 
j=r—n 
In more detail, 
q? +B, = = q” a, 
= <(-G:9)n (9? Goo 
1 ite | Sgr & 38 
= n“+n n(3n+1)/2 —1))q74 
= Fo qd a ea q 
(97; d)oo dX l—q » 
1 ~ } n n(dn —j" 
= a i > » (-1))(1-¢? +1) (5n+3)/2—j . 


n=0 |j|<n 


We reiterate that we are required to show that when a = 1, then a, 
given by (6.2.9) must be identical to that obtained from the inversion for- 
mula (6.2.8), and that when a = gq, then a, given by (6.2.10) must also be 
identical with (6.2.8). 

We shall prove (6.2.9) and (6.2.10) via recurrences following [30]. First, we 
define 


(bq; 9) n 
Ca ae 6.2.11 
(97:47 )n ( ) 
and 
an (a, b, q) = ae > 1)" (a ants(ba aia? y (6.2.12) 


om Chapa Care ig 
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Ifb=1, 


an” (-1)"-4(a; gna j(qia)jq? ) 


lI 
= 
Fl 
Iya 
=) OQ 


An (a, 1, q) 


= (95 Q)n—3(975 97) 4 
1— aq?” “ (=l)e7 (a; @)n+58;0\ 2’) 
~ Ia yy (43) n-5 
= ap(a,q) = An, (6.2.13) 


by (6.2.8). As we shall see in what follows, we have introduced an extra pa- 
rameter b as an aid in proving the necessary recurrence formula. Also let 


1 — aq 
A,(a, b) := To agin on (29 bg). (6.2.14) 
We claim that 
Ao(1,6) =1, A1(1,b) = bq? — bq —q, (6.2.15) 
and, for n > 1, 
An(1,b) = (bq??—1 — bg”) An—1(1,b) + q*™ *An_a(1, 0). (6.2.16) 


First, the verification of the first equality in (6.2.15) is trivial. Second, we note 
that 


Ay (1,8) = =1 + ABER Ay 4 (1g) = bq) = <4 = ba + 8, 


and so the second equality in (6.2.15) has been verified. Third, we estab- 
lish (6.2.16). We begin by noting that 


b(bq; 9); =a 7 * (—(ba; 5-41 + (095.2) 5) - 


Hence, (6.2.16) may be rewritten as 


YS" e(n, f)(ba;.4)5 = (P"* - a") D5 elm — 1, fg" (—(0a5 2) 541 + (095 9)5) 


j20 j20 


+945" c(n — 2, 5)(ba; 95, (6.2.17) 
720 


where 
(I F(qayngsa??) 
(59)n—3(G7397)5 
Note that (bg;q);, 0 < j <n, is a polynomial in 6 of degree j, and that 
these n + 1 polynomials constitute a basis for the polynomials of degree < n. 
Hence, (6.2.17) can be verified directly by comparing the coefficients of (bg; q); 
on both sides. If we show that these coefficients, which are rational functions 


e(n, j) = (6.2.18) 
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of q, are equal, we complete the proof of (6.2.17) and therefore of (6.2.16) as 
well. To that end, if we equate coefficients of (bg; q); in (6.2.17), we find that 


e(n, 9) =—(""* — g)e(n — 1,9 —1Iag? + * a" )e(n—1, 7)?” 
+ q"~4e(n — 2, j). (6.2.19) 


Using the definition (6.2.18), we divide out the common factor of 


(—1)""-9(¢; @)n4j—-2 
(9; @)n—3(97; 97) 5 


from each of the four expressions in (6.2.19) leaving us with the equation 


n-Jj 


(1 — gt tty — gtt5)g(2") = — (3-3 — g")q-F (1 — gg”) 
Ne rad eae aes) 
4 g@?-4(1 — g?-J-1)(1 — gh) ql 2”). (6.2.20) 


We now leave (6.2.20) for the reader to verify using (most likely) computer 
algebra. 
Specializing (6.2.15) and (6.2.16), we see that 


1, ifn =0, 
A, (ll) = 97 —2y, ifn =1, 
(q3r-1 a oA 70) + ga, 1), ifn> 1. 
(6.2.21) 
Now we note that if 
Sp = hema? S~ (-1)'q°-*", (6.2.22) 
j=—n 
then 
S=1, Si =¢’—-2a¢, (6.2.23) 
and, for n > 2, 
Sn _ ge Sa _ 2A ger, (6.2.24) 


Therefore, by (6.2.24), 
(Sn — g"-*Sn_1) +4"(Sn—1 — 2” *Sn_2) = 0. (6.2.25) 
Thus, by (6.2.23) and (6.2.25), we deduce that 


1, if n= 0, 
Sn = 4a — 29, ines, ae 
Ga Sa FE ne, 8 2. 
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Thus, by (6.2.21) and (6.2.26), A,(1,1) and S,, satisfy the same initial con- 
ditions and recurrence relations. Therefore, A,(1,1) = S,, n > 0, and so 
by (6.2.14), (6.2.13), (6.2.12), and (6.2.8), 


Sn = An(1,1) = On, (6.2.27) 


1— gent Ankh W) = F ~ gent 


or, by (6.2.27) and (6.2.22), 


_ 2n+1 _ 2n+1 
i A Se 
l=g L=g 
_ 1-— ce gn3nr+))/2 we (6.2.28) 
a 2. 


j=—n 


in agreement with (6.2.10) in the case a = q. Therefore, (6.2.10) follows 
from (6.2.28). In conclusion, we have shown that a, is given both by (6.2.8) 
and (6.2.28). 

Lastly, the a, that is required in (6.2.9) is, by (6.2.8), given by 


on = (1-¢") 3 (<1)"-F(G; @neg—ig (6.2.29) 


Sj (GOn-i(-G 95 


On the other hand, by (6.2.12) and (6.2.14), 


An(1, 1) = ie Eee 1) = os ee Dass 


gre a mime CH me “) 


(q; 5 =p l=aa)4 


>> = )"-5(q;@)naj—1gh 2) 


= (GD)n-j(-45.9)3 
x ((1 _ q”*?) ceteee _ gs) 
a ("2’) 
n 1d 
ag yy tas a ; (6.2.30) 
j=0 Vie J »G)9 


Comparing (6.2.30) with (6.2.29) and noting (6.2.27), we see that a, pre- 
scribed in (6.2.9) has been established. 

This then completes the objective of this section, which was to show that 
fo(q) can be represented by (6.1.3), and f1(q) can be represented by (6.1.4). 
Because of their importance and for the convenience of later use, we record 
portions of these conclusions as a separate theorem. 
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Theorem 6.2.2. With fo(q) and fi(q) defined by (6.1.1) and (6.1.2), respec- 
tively, and with sg(n) defined by (6.1.5), 


CoO 


TS 3 Ts 2 1 ros 
(GQofolg = Y> se(r)(-o-)2gretsts) tats), (6.2.31) 


se(r)=se(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 


~ TS 3 Ts 2 3 -rs 
(GDofi(M= Yd > se(r(-Ye-I2gqretats) tats), (6.2.32) 


se(r)=se(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 


6.3 Theta Function Identities 


In this section, we prove six identities related to Ramanujan’s theta functions, 
defined for |ab| < 1 by 


f(a, b) := > a (n+d)/2pn(m—1)/2 (—a, —b, ab; ab) oo, (6.3.1) 


n=—Cco 


where the second equality is Jacobi’s triple product identity [32, p. 13, 
Lemma 1.2.2]. We note the special case 


Co 


F(-a) = f(-a-@) = SE yr gOr9? = (G5 @)oo. (6.3.2) 


n=—Cco 


The latter equality is known as Euler’s pentagonal number theorem. While we 
often use the notation f(a, b), we shall also normally write out representations 
in terms of the products (a; q)oo for ease of application. 

For our first identity, we restate the quintuple product identity [32, p. 14, 
Lemma 1.2.3 with \ = gx~3]. For a beautiful historical survey of the quintuple 
product identity providing proofs arising from diverse areas in mathematics, 
we highly recommend S. Cooper’s paper [113]. 


Lemma 6.3.1 (Quintuple Product Identity). We have 


feo a") 


3 2/3 Lop a? 2 a = 
i qu , gfe 4 Ff qd ; q/ ) f(—2, -q/z) 


or 


(i ge(e*,0/27 a3 0)es 
(2.0) D3 05d Nes 


(ga? 0? [2° Cid eo beled 0/2" oi leg = 
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Lemma 6.3.2 ([21]). We have 


f(-8:-0/2) (0/9) 
= f(xy, ¢/(xy))f(ay/z, qx/y) — xf (qxy,a/(xy))f (y/2,@x/y) 


(x, 9/2, Y, 49/9, 4,95 Doo = (—ry, -¢/(xy), -ay/x, —G2/y, 7,37? )oc 
a(—qey, —q/(xy), —y/2,-@2/y,0°.9°3 0) 


Proof. To simplify our argument, we shall prove that 


Se (— ipso S- (<)) eter (6.3.3) 
oo » 
= > a Borg” S- (aBz? "a N?4N 
n=—0co N=—0oo 
gal S- at p—n—lgr’tn S- (Bz? ae: N? 
n=—oo N=—oo 


or equivalently, 


f (-2an 2) # (280-5) =1(F) # (09:4? 5) 
2 


and we easily see that (6.3.4) is the assertion of Lemma 6.3.2 with a = 1/y, 
G6 =1/a, and z=1. 

In fact, (6.3.4) follows immediately from two identities comprising Entry 
29 in Chapter 16 of Ramanujan’s second notebook [231], [55, p. 45], to wit, 


f(a, b)f(c,d) + f(—a, —b) f(—c, —d) = 2f (ac, bd) f (ad, bc) (6.3.5) 


and 


f(a,8) fled) — f(—o,—0)f(—c, —a) = 2af (¢. + abe I (3 Faved) | 
Adding (6.3.5) and (6.3.6), we find that 


f(a,b)f(c,d) = f(ac, bd) f (ad, be) + af (¢. + abe f (4. faved) , (6.3.7) 


which is easily seen to be equivalent to (6.3.4). 
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The next entry can be found in Ramanujan’s notebooks [231], [55, p. 45, 
Lemma 29(ii)]. 


Lemma 6.3.3. We have 


f(a, a/")f(-y, -a/y) — f(—2, -a/2) f(y, a/y) 
= 2x f (—y/«,—q’a/y) f(—azy, —a/(xy)) 


or 


(80/050, 90/9, Goa = (2.9/8.0 0/9. De 
=Oaly/aa o/ ya ated) (@y) G20 Jags (63.8) 


Proof. Replace x by —a in Lemma 6.3.2, then subtract this result from 
Lemma 6.3.2 with y replaced by —y. 


The next three lemmas require Ramanujan’s ;w, summation (5.2.1). If 
|b/a| < |t| < 1, then 


$ (45 9)n yn _ (6/4; d)00( at; 9)oo (G/ (at); D045 Doo (6.3.9) 


(0:4) n (4/4; Q) oo (8; Q)co (t Doo (b/ (At); Do 


Lemma 6.3.4. If |q| < |a| <1, then 


n=—Cco 


co 


> we _ Pea fcay,-a/(ey)) _ (wy, a/ (ey), 4,45 Doo 
1—yq" — f(—a,-q/x)f(-y,-a/y) (a, 4/29, 4/Y3 Moo ~ 
(6.3.10) 


Proof. Set a = y, b = yq, and t = x in (6.3.9). Then multiply both sides by 
(1 — y)7! and recall that 


r=—0o 


qd) 00 


il 
(23 9) 00(4/23 Poo = faa) 


Lemma 6.3.4 is another version of (5.2.2). It is also a special case of a 
very general theorem of S.H. Chan [95]. The function on the left-hand side 
of (6.3.10) is often called the Jordan—Kronecker function, for it was first 
studied by L. Kronecker [191] in 1881 and C. Jordan [180] in 1913. See also 
K. Vankatachaliengar’s monograph [260, Chapter 3, p. 59]. 

The next result rewrites Lemma 6.3.4 in a more useful form. 


Lemma 6.3.5. We have 


~ T,,S)7S __ f(-a) f(-2y, -4/(ay)) _ (9,4, 29, 4/(®Y); Voc 
2d, setr)a"y"4 ~ f(—2,-q/2)f(-y,-a/y) — (@,4/2,9, 4/95 d)o0 


T,S=—0o 


sg(r)=sg(s) 
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Proof. In light of the fact that the right-hand sides in Lemmas 6.3.4 and 6.3.5 
are identical, we need only show that the left-hand sides are identical. To that 
end, 


love) foe) foe) —1 vg yt 
iter, 1— yar 2 ye Pe 1— yo “q7 
35 )ary 8 gq 4 s sg(r cos ye 
r=0 s=0 T=—0o $=1 

a Ja"y s go Ss 3 sg(r r)x" yeq’® 

r=0 s=0 T=—0o s=—0o 
oo 
= > wey. 


T,S=—CoO 


sg(r)=sg(s) 


This completes the proof. 


Finally in this section, we require a refinement of the previous lemma 
where parity is taken into account. Recall that Ramanujan’s function y(q) is 
defined by 


= 2 
eg=fao= >a 
Lemma 6.3.6. We have 
S- sg(r )a"ysq”® 
sg(r)=s8(s) 
(mod 2) 


y(—4") f (—gary, —¢/(ay)) f (qar/y, ay/x) f (—2?y?, —q4/(2?y?)) 
eee oe Kee) 
_ v(-4?) (ary, a/ (xy), —a2/y, —ay/2; 9") oo (a? y*, G4 / (2? y?), 45 Goo 
- Ca gat we mt ee 


Proof. Applying Lemma 6.3.5 twice, we find that 


SS) sa(r)a"y*q" 
se(r)=s8(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 
= SO. sg(r)(a?) (7) + ary SY sg(r)(q?x?)" (a? y?)* (a4) 


sg(r)=sg(s) sg(r)=se(s) 
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_ Pea) f(-2*y?, aA @’y")) iy Pa) F(- a? a7 y?, -1/(27y")) 
ee we Cae ar ae a a ee a ee a eee ee 

|: a A Bo 2 pd 2 fp?) £(—g2y2. —@? Jy? 

~~ f(—22, —q?/x? f (—y?, —¢2/y?) (f( qd ? qd i FC qd ] 4 qd /y ) 
=go 9 ee He ay) 


where we have used (5.1.3) and the Jacobi triple product identity (5.1.2) 
several times to rearrange the quotient of theta functions. The expression 
inside the large parentheses collapses to one term by Lemma 6.3.2, with q 
replaced by q?, x replaced by q/(ay), and y replaced by —qx/y. Consequently, 


CoO 


S> sa(r)e" ya" 


sa(r)=sa(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 


y(—4a)f (—axy, —a/(xy)) f (ax/y, ay/x) f (—2?y?, -¢*/(a?y’)) 
Pe eee ieee) 


which is what we wanted to prove. 
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Lemma 6.4.1. Suppose that a and b are arbitrary non-zero integers, and m 
is a positive integer. If 
1 1 


F(z) := = , 
( ) f(-q@2*, —gqm—4/z°) (zg; I Jog (z—bgm—4; goo (GQ; g™ oo 


then F(z) is meromorphic for z 4 0, with simple poles at all points zo such 
that ae = q'™~* for some integer k, where we take the real positive root of the 
foregoing equality. The residue of F(z) at zp is equal to 


(1) ger h/e 2, 
ie ad 


Proof. We note that if we let z = zox, then 


(—1)Fg—m&(R—-1)/2q— bk (yb, Qo (wb; a™ \oo(q™; g™ oo : 
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Thus, 


lim (a — 1)F(z) = lim (@—YCpignht vet 
a a1 (1 — 2?) (ag; q™)oo (a Pg; F™ oo ("5 I" ox 
1) ge t=) : r—1 
sq"), atl l—a? 
(agente 
bigregn)s. 


If we remember that z = zox, we see that the desired result follows from 
above. 


Lemma 6.4.2. Suppose that F(z) = F(z,q) is analytic for all z 4 0, and 
assume that there is a constant C #0 and a positive integer n such that 


F(qz) =Cz-" F(z). (6.4.1) 


Let f(a,b) denote Ramanujan’s general theta function defined in (6.3.1). 
Then, for certain constants F,,0<r<n-1, 


n-1 
F(z) = x RoC gs, 0g Oe) 
r=0 


n-1 


— S- Fiz" (—O-1g"2",-—Cg? "2 07d oo: (6.4.2) 


If, in addition, n is odd and exceeds 1, C = +1, and 


F(z) =-Cz-" F(z), (6.4.3) 
then 
(n=1)/2 
F(z) = Ss F.. (gic se", Cas”) 
r=0 
=G2e" * fica 2 "Ca "2" )). (6.4.4) 
Proof. We write 
has > ke, Delco (6.4.5) 


Substituting (6.4.5) into (6.4.1) and equating coefficients of z”, —co < r < co, 
we deduce that 
py See (6.4.6) 
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It follows by mathematical induction that, for all positive integers n and 
integers k, 
Frikn = = Co k gunk D/P. (6.4.7) 


Hence, 


n— 


F(2=>° > Fagg! 


r=0 k=—0o 


-¥ oy onm k grernkte 1)/2 pe grtkn 
=e ya i ad (bia ee 


k=—0o 


= ye Fe" H(C =e Cg te), (6.4.8) 


which is (6.4.2). 
To establish (6.4.4), we substitute (6.4.5) into (6.4.3). Then, equating co- 
efficients of z~", —oo < r < ov, we find that 


a 6) en (6.4.9) 
Hence, by (6.4.9) and (6.4.6), 
Fy = —CF,, = —CC~'q° Fy = —F; 


so Fy = 0. Hence, replacing r by n — r in the second sum on the right-hand 
side below, we find from (6.4.8) that 


(n—1)/2 n-1 
ra=( + Ye | pergcmtast.cgre) 
=(n+1)/2 
(n—1)/2 


= > ( ES HC gs Ca" Oy ea "t(C -1 ge r yn iCge™)) 
r=1 
_— (Fe f(Cg 2", Ce 2) = CGR" * (Ca MP yn ,Cq'z =) ; 


by (6.4.9) and the fact that C = C~!. Hence, we deduce (6.4.4) from the last 
equality above. 
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Lemma 6.4.3. If we define 


1 n2 
ie Ad 
g(a, 4) § 1 (- + Goaaa Tam): (6.4.10) 
then 
oo n(n—1) 1 oo (-1)" 3n(n+1)/2 
q q 

54) = = se, ATT 
ae » (z;Q)n(9/@3G)n (45d) co ae 1— xq” ( ) 


Proof. The second of these assertions is a restatement of Equation (2.3.8). 
As for the first, we see that 


co 2 fave) 
1 q” gr(—) 
£4 
x ( X coum) 2d (2; @)n (4/23 9)n 
=— 3 (eg (ae) jg) 
Pe n=1 (2; Q)n41(9/2; q)n 
_ii = (—(1 — ag")(1 — a7 1g") +g? )grr—D 
l-gz n=1 (x; Q)n+1 (9/2; Q)n 
1 sass n(n—1) a n(n-+1) 
= S- q fe S- q 
1-2 n=1 (2; q)n(q/a; q)n-1 n=1 (x; q)n41(q/2; ive 
_ S grrr) ni s grt) 
4 (25 Q) nti (9/23Qn 4 (39)n41 (4/25 G)n 


= 0. 


Thus, the proof is complete. 


Lemma 6.4.4. The function g(a,q) is the coefficient of 2° in the Laurent 
series expansion of 


G20/ Gz moe Aro 


A(z) — A(z,2,q) 2 (a q/x Zz q/23 Qo 


in the annulus |q| < |z| < 1. 


Proof. We apply Lemma 6.3.4. Therefore, for |g| < |z| < 1, 


Co r co 


= s_3s(s— s 
(G;q)0A(z) = S° TG Ss Gaye, 


Tr=—oco s=—CO 
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and the coefficient of z° above is clearly equal to 
co 
(1g D2 
S- ~ 1—aqr = (GD)ugG(2, q), 


Tr=—0o 


by Lemma 6.4.3. Dividing both sides above by (q;q)oo, we obtain the desired 
result. 


Lemma 6.4.5. For g(x,q) defined in Lemma 6.4.3 and A(z) defined in 
Lemma 6.4.4, 


AD = C29 (2,050 ado 


oo (—1)Fg3k(R+ 1/2 3k+1 zk+1 oo (1) q3h(k+3)/2419-3h—-1 y—k-1 
o2) 1 — zq3k+1 2 1 — z-1g3k+1 
Proof. Let 
kad (Tyg Cte gett! 
Le =. ¥ [owe 
and 
eS (Sgr gael gar 1 
M(z):= 2) 1—z-1g3rtl 
Next, we define 
F(z) := A(z) + L(z) + M(z). (6.4.12) 
It follows that 
F(g@z) =—a ?z 1 F(z), (6.4.13) 


because each of A(z), L(z), and M(z) is easily shown to satisfy the functional 
equation (6.4.13). 

Our next step is to show that F(z) is analytic for all z 4 0 (so that we may 
apply Lemma 6.4.2 to F(z)). We note that L(z) and M(z) are meromorphic 
for z # 0. The function L(z) has simple poles at z = q?*~1, and M(z) has 
simple poles at z = q?**+!, for every integer k. If we now calculate the residues, 
we find that at z = q?*~1, the residue of L(z) is given by 


_1)k_3k(k-1)/2.-3k+1,—k+1 
: 3k-1 _ +; 3k—1 (—1)"¢ x z 
gaa? — gg" )L(z) = a a) res 


= (-1) 1g( 3k? +11k 4)/21-3k 
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Also, the residue of A(z) at z = q?*~1 is given by 


. _ 3k-1 _ ¢__1)\k,(—3k?+11k—4)/2,,1—3k 
ea gq’ )A(z) = (-1)"q oe". 


Next, we calculate the residues of M(z) and A(z) at z = q?**1. First, for 
M(z), this residue is given by 


(—1)# q3h(R+3)/2+1.-3k—-1,—k-1 


lim (z— @°**1)M(z)= lim (z— q3**") 


z—qaktl zogqakth 


= (—1)¥gl— 38? +78 +2)/2q.—Bh—1 


1— z71gskt1 


3k+1 


Furthermore, the residue of A(z) at z = q is seen to be 


P _ 8k4+1 (4) k+1,(— 3k? +7k42)/2,,-3k-1 
Pee ge A(z) = (-1)"""¢ x ; 

Thus, we see that all the possible poles of F(z) are, in fact, removable. L.e., 
F(z) is analytic for all z except for z = 0. In addition, F(z) satisfies Equation 
(6.4.13), and so we may apply Lemma 6.4.2 with n = 1, C = —a~3, and q 
replaced by g?. Consequently, 


F(a) = Fe 2,0" [ae 2), 0720" acs (6.4.14) 


where Fo is the coefficient of z° in the Laurent expansion of F(z) around 
z=0. 

Examining L(z), we see that z° can only possibly arise from the term with 
r =—1, namely, 


gy? x 7z71¢? i eS] ‘i 
_ — m  ~—m 
1-2/@ 1-@/z * ae 


m=1 


Since the coefficient of z° is absent here as well, we see that the coefficient of 
2° in L(z) is 0. 

Similarly, for M(z), we see that z° can only possibly arise from the term 
with r = —1, to wit 


2 2 2 2 


q “x — @e 2 a re 
yen ig el" 2"; 


and so we see that the coefficient of z° in M(z) is also equal to 0. Hence, 
by (6.4.12), we see that Fo, the coefficient of 2° in F(z), must be the coefficient 
of 2° in A(z), which by Lemma 6.4.4 is g(a, q). In summary, 


Fo = g(a, q). (6.4.15) 


The conclusion for Lemma 6.4.5 now follows from (6.4.15), (6.4.12), (6.4.14), 
and the definitions of L(z) and M(z). 
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6.5 Proof of the Mock Theta Conjectures 


The six results in this section (five lemmas and the main theorem) tie the func- 
tions fo(q) and fi(q) to a variety of theta functions and expansions involving 
instances of g(x, q). 

Define 


27(—z, -G/2,95 9)00(2, 2/2; 73 G?)c0 
2,0 /0B0 Jeo 


B(z) := B(z,q) := (6.5.1) 


We note that B(z) is meromorphic for z 4 0 with simple poles at z = q®°**? 


for each integer k. Furthermore, 


B(q®z) = —z°B(z), (6.5.2) 
Be = 27 Ble); (6.5.3) 


Our goal is to derive two representations for B(z). One is given in 
Lemma 6.5.2 and involves the two fifth order mock theta functions fo(q) and 
fi(q). The second is found in Lemma 6.5.4 and involves the function A(z), first 
defined in Lemma 6.4.4, and the representation for A(z) from Lemma 6.4.5. 
We note that this representation for B(z) involves the function g(x,q). As 
we shall see later, two special cases for g(xz,q) yield the functions ®(q) and 
W(q) appearing in the mock theta conjectures. Each of the two representa- 
tions for B(z) readily yield 5-dissections for B(z), each dissection involving 
the same two generalized Lambert series. Of course, these dissections must 
be the same. In particular, we equate the functions of z° that are multiplied 
by the powers z and 27, namely, Bi(z°) and Bo2(z°), respectively. We then 
equate the coefficients of z° in the two representations for B,(z°) to deduce 
the first mock theta function identity (5.1.11), and we equate the coefficients 
of z° in the two representations for Bj(z°) to derive the second mock theta 
function identity (5.1.18). Readers will now see why the method used to prove 
the mock theta function conjectures is called the “constant term method.” 


Lemma 6.5.1. In the annulus, |q?| < |z| < 1, the coefficient of z in the 
Laurent series for B(z) is equal to qfo(q), and the coefficient of z? is equal to 


fi(q)- 


Proof. By Lemma 6.3.6, with x = —\/z and y = \/z, and by (2.3.1), we see 
that 
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CO 


S> se(r)(—1)"2 49/2 qr 
sg(r)=se(6) 
r=s (mod 2) 
(475 4” )oo(—42, — 9/2, 9; 5 97 )00(27, G4 /2?, 45 doo 
(6 lanl 807/270" 12, 
(=—2, —9/2,95 Veo(Gi Woo 


~ (2, 97/25” )oo pe 
Therefore, by (6.5.1) and (6.5.4), 
2d a= 0) 2 lye ee lee 
aq oB Z = ] ? ? b] b ? + 6.5.5 
ge) (2, 97/25 9? )oo ee) 
= 2 ‘> sg(r)(—1)" 2" t9)/2qrs S- (yg yee 
T,S=—Co t=—oco 
se(r)=sg(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 


In the sequel, we use the notation [z”] to denote the coefficient of 2”. The 
coefficient of z in (6.5.5) is obtained by taking t = —(r + s + 2)/2 and is thus 


Co 


_3 2,9 | | 
[-A(q:q)ooBlz)= Dd) se(r)(-1yr/Ptigret sts) Fat9)49_ (6.5.6) 


se(r)=s8(s) 

r=s (mod 2) 
Replacing r and s by —1 —r and —1 — s, respectively, and observing that 
sg(—1 — 1) = —sg(r), we see that we can write (6.5.6) as 


= 7 r+s)? 7 r+s 
Fe@gebA= S| ser eg sy ares 


sg(r)=se(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 


= q(9; 2) fol), 


by (6.2.31) of Theorem 6.2.2. This last equality is equivalent to the first as- 
sertion of Lemma 6.5.1. 

Similarly, to obtain the coefficient of z? in (6.5.5), we take t = —(r+s)/2 
and find immediately that 


CO 


ES r+s)?4 a r+s 
"(as gooB@)= DY salr)(-NO Agra + tae 


sg(r)=se(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 


= (G Dofi(g), 


by (6.2.32) in Theorem 6.2.2. The foregoing equality is equivalent to the second 
assertion in Lemma 6.5.1. 
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Our next lemma provides a representation of B(z) that isolates each pole. 
Lemma 6.5.2. If B(z) is defined in (6.5.1), then 
B(z) = afo(a) (2(q°2°, 74/27, goo + 24(g™2?, g°/2?, 9; g?) co) 


+ Aig) (2 (ge eae sg PEGE a [OP eg) 
+ L(z) + M(z), 


where 
90 (—1)" ql?’ +15r-+3 ,5r+5 
ifay= aS: Toga (6.5.7) 
7 22 (—1)" qld"? +15r+3 2—5r 
M(z) =2 De. re (6.5.8) 
Proof. We define 
F(z) = B(z) — L(z) — M(z). (6.5.9) 
If follows directly that 
F(q°z) = —z-° F(z), (6.5.10) 


because each of B(z), L(z), and M(z) satisfies this functional equation. In 
addition, 
Fle" \= 2° FG), (6.5.11) 


because B(z) satisfies this functional equation, while 
Lle"*) = 27° M[2) and M(e-*) =2-*L (2). 


Clearly, F(z) is meromorphic for z #4 0 with possible simple poles at 
z = q°**? for each integer k. We now determine the residue of F(z) at z = q?. 
By (6.5.1), 


am ET MZOt Wd + P/2)(—2,- P12, G Doo l% P1405 1 oo 
zg? (2; g7)oo(1 — q2/z)(q*/23 4 )oo 
Te (6.5.12) 


Next, the residue at z = q? for M(z) can only arise from the term when r = 0, 
and so 


23 
lim (z — q?)M(z) = lim (z— gq?) = 
z>q? z>¢q? 1- q?/z 


2q°. (6.5.13) 
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Since L(z) does not have a pole at z = q?, we see from (6.5.12) and (6.5.13) 
that the residue of F(z) at z = q? is 0, ie., F(z) is analytic at q?. The 
functional equations (6.5.10) and (6.5.11) now guarantee that F(z) is analytic 
for all z £0. 

Hence, by Lemma 6.4.2; Equation (6.4.1) with q replaced by q®, n = 5, 
and C = —1; and (6.5.10), (6.4.4), and (6.5.11); 


Pe) SACS 2 PP et Oe. 12 eee ls) 
+ Fy (2 2(gl2 25, gi8 /z5 | q30. 930) 4.2 3(q!825, ql? /25, 9; @).0) 
where F; and F» are the coefficients of z and z, respectively, in the Laurent 


series expansion of F(z). 
Now an examination of L(z) reveals that the only possible term that could 


produce a coefficient for z or z? is for r = —1, and this term is 
2q° 
= = 2" z —1 An go, 
“I-z/q¢@ 3 q 


Thus, the coefficients of z and z? in L(z) are both equal to 0. Similarly, the 
only term that could produce coefficients for z and z? in M(z) arises from the 


term with r = 0, which is 
co 
2q3 S- eos 
n=0 


Thus, these coefficients of z and z? are 0 as well. 

Hence, F, and F» equal the coefficients of z and z?, respectively, in B(z), 
and by Lemma 6.5.1, these are gfo(q) and f1(q), respectively. This completes 
the proof of Lemma 6.5.2. 


We now turn to a result which was stated as Lemma 2.3.1 in [34, p. 18]. We 
did not prove this result there because we were attempting to avoid proofs that 
seemed rather distant from the way that Ramanujan did things. However, we 
truly have no evidence of how or whether Ramanujan proved the mock theta 
conjectures. (We have faith that he had a proof, but we have no evidence.) 
This lemma of Atkin and Swinnerton-Dyer [45] will greatly facilitate our work; 
so we include it here with a proof. 


Lemma 6.5.3. Let f(z) be an analytic function of z, except possibly for a 
finite number of poles in every annulus 0 < r1 < |z| < re. Suppose that for 
certain constants A # 0 and w, with 0 < |w| < 1, and for some integer n 
(possibly positive, 0, or negative) that 
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f(wz) = Az” f(z), (6.5.14) 


identically in z. Then either f(z) has n more poles than zeros in |w| < |z| < 1, 
or f(z) vanishes identically. 


Proof. Suppose that f(z) is not identically equal to 0. Then f(z) must have 
only a finite number of zeros in any region 0 <r < |z| < re. We now choose 
€ > 0 so that f(z) has no poles or zeros in 1 < |z| < 1+, and so therefore 
none in |w| < |z| < |w|(1 +). Let C and C” denote the positively oriented 
circles |z| = 1+ € and |z| = |w|(1 +4 ©), respectively. Then f(z) has the same 
numbers of poles and zeros in |w| < |z| < 1 as it has in the region between 
C and C’. Let Nz and Np denote the number of zeros and the number of 
poles, respectively, of f(z) in the region between these two circles. Thus, by 
the argument principle [272, p. 119], we see that the excess of the number of 
poles of f(z) in |w| < |z| < 1 over zeros is 


il f'() 1 £2) 
Ne Ne = oi Jo Fa * imide Fa” 
17 f@,, 1 f &efwa 

Qri (z) 2ri Io f(wz) 


ie : 
= a [ a ae os [ (5S 7 *) = 


where in the penultimate step we used (6.5.14). 


Corollary 6.5.1. Suppose that F(z) is analytic for z 4 0 and satisfies (6.4.1) 
with C £0. Then either F(z) has exactly n zeros in |q| < |z| <1 or F(z) = 
for all z. 


Proof. In Lemma 6.5.3, take w = q and A = C, replace n by —n, and note 
that F(z) does not have any poles. 


Lemma 6.5.4. For 1 <r< 4, we define 


2 
g"- 2)" 2" p(—g®) (q2", g®-2", gs G®)oo (5" 2, G30-8" /25, q39: G39) 5, 
(43 Doo 


G,(z) := 
(6.5.15) 
and 
H(z) == —2q°2" A(z?, q?",q"°) (6.5.16) 
3 or (G3 JoolG7z?, G07" [275 Too (2, 9/27, 95 Too 
(q2", qh0—2"; ql0) 5, (28, q0/25; gq) ’ 


2q 
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where A(z,x,q) is defined in Lemma 6.4.4. Furthermore, define 


297 (G3 goo (219, 70/219, 995 Foo 


ee (2, 10/25; goo 


(6.5.17) 


Ifz40,wq?*, where w is an arbitrary fifth root of unity and k is any integer, 


then 
4 


B(z) = Gi(z) + Ga(z) — Gs(z) — Ga(z) + )> H(z), 


r=0 
where B(z) is defined in (6.5.1). 


Proof. Let 


V(z) := B(z) — Gi(z) — Go(z) + G3(z) + Ga(z) - S- H(z). (6.5.18) 
r=0 


Our lemma is equivalent to showing that V(z) is identically equal to 0. 
Now each of B(z), G,-(z), and H,.(z) satisfies the functional equation 


flq@z) = —2z-* f(z). 


Also, B(z) and Ho(z) satisfy the equation 
f(z?) = 28 f(2), 
Furthermore, for 1 <r < 4, 
G,(z-1) =—z-*°Gs_-(2), 


while, forO <r <4, 
He") =2°° As (2): 


Therefore, 
V(qoz) = —z°V(z) (6.5.19) 


and 
Vie =e V (6.5.20) 


Next, we observe that V(z) is meromorphic for z 4 0 with, at most, simple 
poles at the points z = wq®**?, where w is any fifth root of unity and k is any 
integer. We will now show that the residue at each possible pole is actually 
equal to 0. This, in turn, reveals that V(z) is analytic for all z 4 0. 

We begin with z = wq?. By (6.5.12), the residue of B(z) at q? is equal to 
2q°, and B(z) is analytic at z = wq? if w 4 1. The functions G,(z), 1 < r < 4, 
are analytic for z 4 0. For 1 <r < 4, the residue of H,(z) at z = wq? equals, 
by (6.5.16) and Lemma 6.4.5, 
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lim (z—wgq?)H,(z) = lim (z— wg’) (—2q°z" A(2°, q?", q’°)) 


zZ—w¢q? z—w¢q? 
2q3 2" ql 2" z-5 
= lim (g-—w¢ ace 
z—w¢q? 1— qgilz- 
Qwrttg? 
5 


When r = 0, we see that the residue of Ho(z), given by (6.5.17), at z = wq? is 


2e°(q"": ge )2(¢"° gq? g?°; @ Nes (z _ wq") 

li = 2 H, = | = ? ? lim 

ae ee Hae) (ag zw? (1 — g10/2°) 
2q° Qu? 


~ Bg-2w-t 5 


Therefore, the residue of V(z) at z = q? is equal to 


and at z = wq?, with w £1, is equal to 


4 
2 : fe 
0- >) ew +19 = 0. 
r=0 


Hence, V(z) is analytic at z = wq?, for any fifth root of unity, and by the 
functional equations (6.5.19) and (6.5.20), V(z) is analytic at all z = wq®*+? 
and thus analytic for all z 4 0. 

Now we shall invoke Corollary 6.5.1 with C = —1, n = 5, and q replaced by 
q°. By Corollary 6.5.1, we see that V(z) is identically 0 (as desired), provided 
that we can find six zeros of V(z) inside |q°| < |z| < 1. We shall show that, 
in fact, V(z) = 0 for z = —q, —q?, +q°, —q*, and —q°. This will then complete 
the proof of our lemma. 

By (6.5.19) and (6.5.20), 


Vigiz) = -—2V (2-4) = -Vi(z). 


Hence, 
V(+q") =0, (6.5.21) 
V(-q*) = V(-¢”), (6.5.22) 
V(—q?) = -V(-4). (6.5.23) 


Hence, we will have the six desired zeros provided that we can show that 


V(—q) = V(—q") = 0. (6.5.24) 
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By (6.5.16), with 1 <r <4, and by (5.1.3), 


Hs_,(z) gor f(g P28 —q?" /z°) 
H,.(z) f(-—@"2®, —ql0—2" /z5) 
go fay ee, =" /2°) 
f(-—q"2, —g10—2r /25) 


Thus, 


Hs_,(—q*) gg, ger) 


H,(—q*) _ f (qbk+2r, ql0—2r—5k) 


If k = 1, the identity above gives 


Hs-r(-@) __ f@ grt?) _ 


H,(—q) AC cue cama 


while if k = 2, we obtain, upon an application of (5.1.3), 


Bt) a2 fae) Fe ae) ; 


H,,(—q?) tC aaa mal) err a) 


The last two equations imply that 


We note that, by (6.5.1), 


It thus remains to examine 
V(—q*) = —Gi(—q*) — Go(—@*) + G3(—¢") + Ga(—a*) — Ho(—a*) 
(—Gi(—q*) + Ga(—g*)) + (-Ga(—-¢*) + G@3(-a")) — Ho(-a") 
=) 
=) ta are aa a a ae Tee 


(45 Doo 

a a ae gn: O° oat 

_ Ca CA BR ae a ee {(—g?k+??, ae aT ee 

—g* (—g?k +38, —g)?—5k, 980; 980) 11 — Hy(—g*). (6.5.25) 


In the two cases of interest here, namely, k = 1,2, the two product differ- 
ences reduce to one product by Lemma 6.3.1, the quintuple product identity. 
In particular, if we replace q by q!° and then set « = —q? in Lemma 6.3.1, we 
find that 
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ar a aa es 
_ Caer ee Ca ae ae ge (6 5 26) 
eR ae ea. 


If we replace g by q'° and then set « = —q in Lemma 6.3.1, we deduce that 


(<¢@"", =) rg x _ gg Ss 
er alae aa ea 
~  (=9q,-99, Fs G!)oo en 


Replacing q by q’°, then setting 2 = —q? in Lemma 6.3.1, and invoking (5.1.3), 
we deduce that 


(—q'®, ae go: © Nes _ q°(—q*"*, ar ae hae Gye 
= (—g?8, <9 979s goa — g?(— 9", — 94, gO: 9 cc 
uae Cee ee 
= a (6.5.28) 
(—@?, —48, g29; g! Ja. 


Lastly, replacing q by q!°, then setting « = —q* in Lemma 6.3.1, and apply- 
ing (5.1.3), we arrive at 


(—922, —¢°, 929: ¢?°)oo — g2(—@28, — a2, 29: g?°) 
? ? >) Co ? ? 7 CO 

= (— 42, —¢8, g9; @9)oo — o*(—922, —¢-?, 29 9) 

roa ? 2 ? loc) v] ? ? [o.e) 
ame Cee ma ae 

ee re a a eae 


Consequently, returning to (6.5.25) when & = 1 and invoking (6.5.26) 
and (6.5.27), we see that 


_ Po(—-@) f f(—a?, -)(93 oof (—a4, —¢°) 
v9) = (G3 @ise { f(93,47) 
py aw 10. ,10 72 78 
f(-4,-4 wt q,-4 HG: (6.5.30) 


We shall put the two quotients in curly brackets above under one common 
denominator. To that end, by the Jacobi triple product identity (5.1.2), 


£@,d)£(G@) = (-a,-47,4°°, -¢, -27,. 9°95 2) 00 (6.5.31) 


ge ee ae ee Cea Ca gee Came 
= 


Cat mee 7 (i esa eg ee 
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In the numerator of (6.5.30), we have 


f(-?,-@)f(-*, -O) f(a?) - f(-a-A 4-7, -8)F ("2") 
= (7 0 a aes PGE TT ooh) 
— ad ee ae er et ae mee Ce 
= (939 oo (C Crag a) 
« {@ 0 a el G0) et 0 lod @ ahh 


= (939°) 00(473 Woo {f(-8, -a) f(a.a°) -— F(-a -P)F(7,9")}- 
(6.5.32) 


[oe} 


We now apply Lemma 6.3.3 with q replaced by q!°, and then with x = q and 
y = @ to deduce, via the Jacobi triple product identity (5.1.2), that 


FEM AG) — $a —a FA 0) = 24h q’,—@'*)f(-a"*, -a°) 
=e eg oe ee 
ee ele ie 
7 (ga hs, 


Now put (6.5.33) into (6.5.32), and then put (6.5.31) and (6.5.32) into (6.5.30) 
to finally conclude that 


ke Gort) Cae ad eC me mas CC mate Ca ee 
) 


co 


(6.5.33) 


v= (esata jena sa" 2. (asa las 
9) 2. 4 20. 20 a 
«ae am Hol—@) 
_ 2g? o(—9°)(q"?; 7°), 
7 CL os Ho(—4) 
_ Ge ele ge. ee 
=i fe G5 00 (G19; GM) 0 ee | 
= {ae es (975 0 (975g Noo =| 
: (ging). eee’ aa roe 


= 29° { (PsP oo (959°) \ = 
eee, aia ye, 


where in the third equality above we used (2.3.1) and the definition of Ho(z) 
from (6.5.17). Thus, we have demonstrated that the first portion of (6.5.24) 


holds. 
For k = 2, we return to (6.5.25). Invoking (6.5.28) and (6.5.29) below and 


also employing (5.1.3), we find that 
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V(-@) = ane { F( @) {F(a'°, a!) — @ f(a4,q7*)} 


—af(-a,-7¢ oy (q°*,4°) — a? f(q"®, a7) }} — Ho(—¢7) 
— Po(-@ (G93. doo {A (ae a oe oe a 


(45 Qoc Aa’, a) 
4 2 8 
af (=4, Ate q } Ho(—@). (6.5.34) 


As in the case when k = 1, we combine the two quotients in curly brackets on 
the right-hand side above. We first examine the denominator, which is given 
by 


(P,P) F090) = (-#,-4, 4°, 4? -9°, 05 00 (6.5.35) 

— (P32) 0(G V0 _ (GS Too (Gs GY 

(—9"95 g' Joo (975 97) 009795 9° oo 
We next examine the numerator. Applying below Lemma 6.3.2 with q replaced 
by —q°, and then with x = q and y = —q? and the Jacobi triple product 


identity (5.1.2) several times, we find that 


f(-7,-@)f(-@,. -®) #70) — af (-a-@) F(-?,. -@ £7.) 
0.0.02 Ce a er ate oe) 

-400, 0.0.7.0 8.8, 5G ofl. a) 

2. 


= (27:9 )oo(a"sa os a -¢,-a' )f(a,0°) — af(-a-@) (7, 4)} 
= (732) oP ig dof(-a AFG, -@) 
= (8739? )o0(973. 9 oo (4: 7 -7 0-9, -03-@ oo 
= (97397 )00(4°3 Foo (4, -9°, -4*, 2°, - 97,9". - 9°, —2°, - 95 Too 
(PsP )ool( Pi Tool G ae (=F je )ool-a id )eol@ a yes 
(gP5 Oo jca( 9" a Jas 
— (G5 )00(9?5. 7) 00 (445 F)00(G"95 7?) 50 (G29 TY 50 
(975.07 Jwala? 9°" )3, (esd ) so 

ey 4,4 10. ,20)\2 10. ,10)\3 

— ELE. — a) 


We now put (6.5.35) and (6.5.36) into (6.5.34). Using (2.3.1) and the definition 
of Ho(z) from (6.5.17), we find that 


V(-@) = PO(=P)(G 95 P00 (475 "00 (9795 Foc 
(4; q) ie ah iar aa 

(rer jeslo ie lela ia ae Ho(-4?) 

a tae OC ase ta — 
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P= PVG Toei )o0 ay = 

7 (9°; q1°)2 nee 

_ a? (ag @ lela’ esta: ge. Hol ?) 

es astra ye. 

27 Or Ae Ho(—-@) 

7 (ere) os 

= 93(q29; g!°)2,(q29; q2°)2 29° (9795? )oo (979, g*°, G79; G7?) 00 

= ms (—q!, —1; gq!) 

10. ,10\2 
q’°sq 

= (y'( q'”) 3 ( as 


(20; gi0)2, 
= g°p"(—q"°) — g?y*(—g'’) = 0. 
Hence, the second part of (6.5.24) holds. We have therefore proved that 


V(z) = 0 for six distinct values of z. Hence, V(z) is identically equal to 
0, as was to be shown. 


Theorem 6.5.1 (The Mock Theta Conjectures). Equations (5.1.11) 
from the first group and (5.1.18) from the second group in Chapter 5 are 
valid. 


Proof. Lemmas 6.5.2 and 6.5.4 each provide a 5-dissection of the function 
B(z). Equating the coefficients of z and z? in these two different representa- 
tions for B(z) enables us to complete our proofs of the Mock Theta Conjec- 
tures. 

We see that Lemma 6.5.2 allows us to decompose B(z) in the form 


4 
z)= S- 2) B;(z° 
j=0 


where, as we shall demonstrate, 


yr gir +21r+5 gor td 


5) — 24 
Br(2) = afolay(a2?, a /2", a" co + 2 oes re 
Tr=—0o 
Ne gir +39r+11,—5r—5 
we Le v4 — q30r+10 2-5 (6.5.37) 
r=—0o 
and 
5 12.5 187.5 .30 iy gir +277 +7 5745 
Bo(z )= filay(q Zz ,q /z 14 fee ee ore v4 — 
=@ % 
r=—0o 
yr gir” +33r+9 —5r—5 
si ees v4 — q30r+10 7-5 . (6.5.38) 


Tr=—-c 
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The identities (6.5.37) and (6.5.38) follow from Lemma 6.5.2 once we observe 
that 


ee - gig rts 
1 — gort2z 1 — qa0rti0z5 q 


j=0 
and 
1 ZS 2 ; , 
= (6r+2)(5—J) 
[ — gort2z-1 — [ — qa0rt10;-8 4 _ 
j=l 
On the other hand, by Lemma 6.5.4, 
By(z°) = z~* (Gi(z) + Ai (z)) (6.5.39) 
AB) (42 73 75. AB 6,5 ,24/,5 30. 30 
— PHP VET PID ool L277 /2 985" oo 2g3 A(z®, g?, q!) 
(45 Doo 
and 
Bo(z°) = 2? (Ga(z) + He(z)) (6.5.40) 
4 5. 12,5 ,18/,5 30.30 
_ ae P)(G*49 P53 )oo(g'?z”, '*/2?, G5 Foo 292 A(2°, q, q!°). 
(45 Qo 
By Lemma 6.4.5, 
Alea" @”) _— e.g fa eo aoe og) 
i (—1)" qibr?+21r-+2 25r-+5 oo (—1)" qi5r?+39r-+8 2—5r—5 
> 30r-+10 55 s 30r+10,—5 (6.5.41) 
1 — q30r+10z 1 — q30r+10z 


rT=—oo T=—oo 
and 
A(z, 4, q?) = (q!225, g8/2®, q?9: q™)0g(q4, q?°) 


cs (—1)"q8”” +27r+4 ,5r+5 oo (—1)" q15r?+33r-+6 2—5r—5 re 
> 1 — q30r+10 25 Ds 1 — q30rt10 2-5 - (6.5.42) 


T=—0O r=—co 


Put (6.5.41) into (6.5.39) and put (6.5.42) into (6.5.40) to deduce, respectively, 
that 


Gila ss”. a es 


eee (4 40 (445 4 oo an 
ae Ae PP 09 (7) 
yr gir +21r+5 gor +5 asd (—1)" gid? +39r+11 2—5r—5 
+2 e= q30r+10 25 +2 > i q30r+10 2-5 


Tr=—Co Tr=—oCo 
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and 


Cee tea (2°50 pi Jes 
Coram Cara (6.5.44) 
OP losOn he 
— 2q aA ee eso 0-") 
yr gir” +27r+7 yor +5 aa gr +33r+9 5 —5r—5 
ie es qaor +10 75 a eas v4 — q30r+10 7-5 


Tr=—cCo r=—c 


Bo(z°) = 


Observe from (6.5.41) that the contributions of the generalized Lambert series 
o (6.5.37) and (6.5.43) are identical, and also observe from (6.5.42) that the 
contributions of the generalized Lambert series to (6.5.38) and (6.5.44) are 
also identical. 

Extracting the coefficient of z° in B,(z°) first from (6.5.37) and second 
from (6.5.43), and dividing both sides by g, we see that 


= 
fo(g) = (q; Ean 2° ola" .@"”). (6.5.45) 


From (6.4.10), we see that 


oo 10n? 


1 q 1 
2 10) _ = 2 
gq.¢°) = @ (-. +d (q2; 2°) 8.10 = ped ), (6.5.46) 


n+1(q al Nei 


by (5.1.6). Putting (6.5.46) into (6.5.45) and using (3.1.16), we see 
that (6.5.45) is equivalent to Equation (5.1.11). 

Extracting the coefficient of z° first from (6.5.38) and second from (6.5.44), 
we deduce that 


_ 7? 
= Cerone q” )oo 2a°9(a", 4"), Cay 


From (6.4.10), we see that 


1 oe qion® 1 
4 10) _ \ a 2 
gg) = Gi ( 14 } (q4;q°) 6. 10 = 447"), (6.5.48) 
n=0 : 


mae d a q 


by (5.1.13). Substituting (6.5.48) in (6.5.47) and employing (3.1.17), we ob- 
serve that (6.5.47) yields (5.1.18). 

As we stated in the Introduction of this chapter, the foregoing proof is the 
original one due to Hickerson [161]. 


Check for 
updates 
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Sixth Order Mock Theta Functions 


7.1 Introduction 


Unlike the fifth order mock theta functions, the sixth order mock theta func- 
tions (so named in [39]) seemingly do not yield to any elementary considera- 
tions. Consequently, this chapter will, of necessity, be somewhat long in order 
to include not only analogues of the mock theta conjectures (cf. Chapter 6), 
but also the various relations between these functions (cf. Chapter 5). 

We shall be treating two principal functions, 


SEY" G@)ng™ 
6(q) = oy = a (71) 
me 2 (—1)"(q4?)ngt0" 
7 = Ge ae 
ao d (—G:@)ont1 eo 


Ramanujan wrote $(q) for ¢6(q) and w(q) for w6(q); however, we must add 
the subscript 6 to avoid possible confusion with other uses of ¢(q) and w(q) 
throughout this volume. 

There are five further relevant functions. We have chosen notation for 
them; Ramanujan did not. These functions are defined by 


2. (=a; ang?) 
? n 
po6(q) := eT 7.1.3) 
4 (7) n+1 
oo n4+2 
(-4; ang?) 
06(q) := Sa 7.1.4) 
d (7) n+1 
Co 
(= g; Png” 
Ao (q) := ————— 7.1.5 
d (—4;)n 
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Me (q) = 3 ree (7.1.6) 
= se a (7.1.7) 
and 
=o& Ca . (7.1.8) 
= Yr 


We note that the series for jug(q) does not converge. However, the sequence 
of even-indexed partial sums converges as does that of the odd-indexed par- 
tial sums. We define jie(q) as the average of these two values. Furthermore, 
Ramanujan used the notation ¢(q) for both ¢6(q) and g(q), and so we have 
distinguished these two functions using the upper and lower cases. 

Ramanujan found several Appell—Lerch series expansions for ¢g(q) and 
wWe6(q) and several identities connecting the functions listed in (7.1.1)—(7.1.8). 
To our surprise, we were unable to find elementary proofs (in the sense of 
Chapters 3 and 5) for any of these results. 

The remainder of this chapter is organized along the lines similar to Chap- 
ter 6. The next section is devoted to lemmas regarding standard theta func- 
tions. Section 7.3 provides representations of these functions analogous to 
those provided for fo(q) and fi(q) in Section 6.2 of Chapter 6. Section 7.4 is 
devoted to identities for ¢g(q) and wWe(q) analogous to the mock theta con- 
jectures in Section 6.5 in Chapter 6. Once these results are in hand, we are 
in a position to prove all of the remaining identities asserted by Ramanujan 
that relate d¢(¢q) and Y6(¢q) to p6(q), 76(4), A(4), Me(G), and 76(q). All of this 
material is based on [39]. In Section 7.6 we consider two outlier identities, one 
of which was proved in [59]; the other has not been heretofore proved. 


7.2 Theta Function Identities 


We shall require many of the results from Section 6.3, Chapter 6. In addition, 
we need the following results, each of which is proved by classical means. 
Lemma 7.2.1. Let |q| <1 and let w be a primitive cube root of unity. Then 


Co 


do Cw)rgrD? = (1 —w)(P sq )oo, (7.24) 


n=—Cco 


6 eit 


n=—Cco 
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and 


co lee) 


ye Cie ye > Cay ery /2q n 


n=—Cco n=—Co 


mC PACE v vid “oe (7.23) 
(q? 34 Peal @? al 3d 3 Ves 
Proof. We first examine (7.2.1). In each of the three identities of Lemma 7.2.1 
we require Jacobi’s triple product identity (5.1.2). First, 


Co 


So (-w)rgh "VP = (w, qu", 4; Deo 


n=—Cco 


= (1—w) [[G— 9") =) @50°)o0, (7.2.4) 


which proves (7.2.1). 
Second, by (7.2.4) and (2.3.1), 


So wqn "V2 = (—w, —w 4, 4; Doo 


n=—Co 


= (1+w) [[Q@ +9") +79") - 4") 
n=1 
a ee = @) 

= l+w 
oT (1+ q”) 

= 1 ay PED: 

(q°; a 
and so (7.2.2) has been proved. 
Finally, by (7.2.4), 
S- (weyers S- (=1)" (ae alee Se a 


= (q, 9g, Wg"; Wd” )oo (Gq, Wg, W"g?; Wg? Joo 
= (4, wg", 9"; goo (wa, 7G", 45 9°) 00 

x (wa", w2q*, 9°; q®)oo(q, w2g?, wa*: G® Joc 

x (wg, Wg", 0°52) o0(w?q?, wa", 4°; 2° )oo 
= (4,97, 9°39°)50 (wa, wa", wq?, wq*, Wa?; 4) oo 
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x (wg, wg", wg, w?q*, wg"; G®) c0(wa?, W793; @ Joo 
(wq, WG; Goo (9°5.4"* oo 
ag ages Gg" jaa. (O53 d" as 
_ (a9? 0°9°)50(0"3 id Joo Cae ie Ca ae 
(45 Doo a q8)00(G3; G8 Joo 
Cae Cae id oo (9397 oo (9°54 
(45 Goo (@?8; G*8)00(G3; 4% Joo 
(q°59°)2, (0/0743 Fos 
PRP VN ae aE lea aoe 


Hence, (7.2.3) has been established. 


=(0 0 i), 


Lemma 7.2.2. [fn >0 and 0 < |q| <1, then 
(G0)e te) ee aa ae as 
(g? sg" 8. (0.0/2.0 deal 2, ee G3 Q)oo 


= (arated */(a"2), G's G")oo (7 9 g) 


(gag? [2,0 g 


where neither x nor z is an integral power of q. 
Proof. Letting L(z) denote the left side of (7.2.6) and R;,(z) denote the kth 
term in the sum on the right side of (7.2.6), we define 


n-1 


V(z) = L(z)— S© Re (2). (7.2.7) 


We shall prove the lemma by showing that V(z) is identically equal to 0. 
By the manipulation of g-products, we see that 


R,(qz) = 21 Resi(z), O<k <n -2, 


while 
are a ads 
Bette) = (q92,1/2,.075 a" oo 
_ (l=z)(1 = 1/(2"z))a"7 oe aa ee 2), eae 
= 27! Ro(z). (7.2.8) 
Also 
L(qz) = Ei Daola% 1/ (a2), 4 Goole", g"/2", 9" 4" )oo 


(a3 9")2, (2/0050) cq 02, 1/2, Ces 

_ (L=1/(#z))(1 = 2) (G5 D0 (22, 4/ (£2), G Doo(t", F"/ 2", 7" F" Joo 
(1 — xz)(1 — 1/z) (95 a" )3, (2, 4/2, G Qoo(Z 4/2; 93 Foo 

=e “L(2). (7.2.9) 
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Hence, by (7.2.7), (7.2.8), and (7.2.9), 
V(qz)=27'V(e). (7.2.10) 


We also see that V(z) is meromorphic with possible simple poles at z = q", 
for each integer m. For z = 1, we see, by Lemma 6.4.1, that both D(z) and 
Ro(z) have residue 

(x, q"/x", 4°57" )oo 
(Pog es 
at z = 1. On the other hand, R;,(z) is analytic at z = 1 forl <k<n-1. 
Hence, V(z) has residue 0 at z = 1, i-e., V(z) is analytic at z = 1. Therefore, 
by (7.2.10), V(z) is analytic at all integral powers of g and thus for all z 4 0. 
We may then expand V(z) in a Laurent series around z = 0, say, 


V(z)= ys Vaz 


and (7.2.10) implies that, for each integer n, 
Vag” = x27 'Vp. 


But x is required not to be an integral power of g. Hence, V, = 0 for every 
integer n. Thus, V(z) = 0, and consequently Lemma 7.2.2 is proved. 


Lemma 7.2.3. Let n be a positive integer, 0 < |q| <1, anda #0. Then 


n—-1 
(2,4/t:4;9)_ = >_(—1)*ahgh (7.2.11) 
k=0 
x (Gp eg. (eee ae. ae -g” Joo: 
Proof. If we rewrite each of the products in (7.2.11) using Jacobi’s triple 
product identity (5.1.2), we see that we must prove that 


S- Ae 4 
N=—oo 
n-1 co 
= 7 (-1)Fak gh D2 ss (a1) gg se UAT Diatkn) 
k=0 s=—00 


This last assertion follows by setting N = ns+k,0<k<n-1,-w<s<o, 
in the sum on the left side above. 


Lemma 7.2.4. Let n be a positive integer, 0 < |q| < 1, and x and y both 
non-zero. Then 
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way nideud ado => Cle)” 
k=0 
x (1g gy, (—(2ger kn». ry b gre { 1). gy. 
x 


1-k,,-1 k+n —1 .n+1, 
tY ; 


(9 "a yg gees: (7.2.12) 


Proof. The left-hand side of (7.2.12) reduces via Jacobi’s triple product iden- 
tity (5.1.2) to 


co Co 


S- Give S- (=r yeg@e ie 
= ‘> ee ee ee ee, (7.2.13) 


We now dissect this double sum into n+1 parts according to the residue class 
of r+s modulo (n+1). When r+s = k (mod (n+1)), we write r= nu—v+k 
and s =u+v. This makes u and v independent integers, each running from 
—oo to oo, because 

s+r—k sn—rt+k 


= Sep Og 


Hence, the sum on the right-hand side of (7.2.13) becomes 


n Co 


> > (10% utk)+(u4 v) pre v4 kyu } vg a**)+n("3") 


x S- (Sr ee ie es 


x S- x Ye hot lue 1)/2+(1 k)v 


Applying Jacobi’s triple product identity (5.1.2) to both the u-sum and the 
u-sum, we deduce the right-hand side of (7.2.12). 


Lemma 7.2.5. We have 


(97,97, 0°°5 Goo = 24(4", °°, "75d" oo = (959,975 I" Joo = Y(—), (7.2.14) 


2(-q°, -4°, 0 P)oo + 9(-1,-9,. 93 Poo =(-1,-G Goo, (7.2.15) 
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2.2 6. 6 
9 9 18, 18 3 15 18, 18 (q 14 Joo (q 17 Joo 

q59,¢d 34 +0750 34 = ; 7.2.16 
\ dete oe (4, 9°, 99; @®)o0 ( ) 
and 


A(q®: q6)3 5 q®: q®) 
aa) = ig ce Jeold a aa) ; (7.2.17) 
(Ge oll ag 78 os 


(1.4937) +3(77,0.,9'%3¢ 


Proof. Identities (7.2.14) and (7.2.15) are special cases of Lemma 7.2.3 with 
n = 3 and the help of (5.1.3). More precisely, for (7.2.14), replace q by q? and 
then x by q; for (7.2.15), set « = —1. The identity (7.2.16) is a special case 
of the quintuple product identity; namely, replace g by q® and then set x = q 
in Lemma 6.3.1 of Chapter 6 and employ (5.1.2). For (7.2.17), we begin with 
Lemma 7.2.3 setting n = 3, replacing q by wq?, where w is a primitive cube 
root of unity, and then putting 2 = q. Thus, 

"Joo = (9°,4°, 4°95 9" Joo — (1+ w)a(g?, a"? g°°5 g"*) oo 


(—w? (9,4, 973 @7)oo + (1 —w) (97, 0°, 0°89" Joc), (7.2.18) 


(q, wg, wq?; wg 


) 
1 
2 


where in the last step we used (7.2.14). 
We now replace w by w? in (7.2.18) and then multiply the two equalities 
together to deduce that 


(q, wg, wq?; Wg" )oo(q, wg, Wg"; Wg") 00 


1 
=F(GGaPie) +307. a": a'*)5)- (7.2.19) 


We now refer to the calculation (7.2.5) in order to simplify the left-hand side 
of (7.2.19). This then completes the proof of (7.2.17). 


7.3 Hecke-Type Series for the Sixth Order Mock Theta 
Functions 


We shall be using Bailey’s Lemma as in Section 6.2. However, we do not have 
analogues of the recurrence proofs utilized in Section 6.2. Consequently, the 
developments in this section will be much more intricate. In the sequel, we 
make heavy use of the abbreviated notation defined in Chapter 1, in particu- 
lar, (1.0.3) and the remark after (1.0.5). 

In Section 6.2, we only required a weak form of Bailey’s Lemma 
(namely, (6.2.7)). Now we require the full lemma. Recall that two sequences 
{an}n>o and {8n}n>o are called a Bailey pair (relative to a) provided that 


n 


fn => anlar (7.3.1) 


r=0 Cas (49) n4r 
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This relation may be inverted [20, p. 278, equation (4.1)]. Thus, equivalent 
o (7.3.1), . 
1 = ag” & (-1)"-F(@)na sq?) B; 

= 5>! ) “ ge Ee (7.3.2) 
Q)n-j 


Lemma 7.3.1 (Bailey’s Lemma). Jf {a,,} and {8} are a Bailey pair, then 
so are {al} and {8),}, where 


» _ (p1)n(p2)n(aq/(p1p2))" On 
On = (aa/prn(aq/P2)n es 
and 
gl = 1 a p)j (92); (44/(o1p2))n—5(aa/prp2)? Bj (7.3.4) 


~ (aq/p1)n(aq/p2)n (Q)n—j 


j= 
We refer the reader to [25, p. 25] for a proof of this standard theorem. 
If we now replace 6, by 6), and a, by af, in (7.3.1) and then let n — oo, 
we obtain the following lemma. 


Lemma 7.3.2. Ifa, and B, form a Bailey pair relative to a, then (assuming 
the absolute convergence of the two infinite series below) 


> (p1)n(p2)n(aq/(e1p2))” On 
d (aq/p1)n(agq/p2)n 


7 CAC ~ x (p1)n(p2)n(aq/(p1p2))"Bn- (7.3.5) 
n=0 


Our use of Bailey’s Lemma is somewhat complicated. We first obtain a Bai- 
ley pair with several parameters and then we insert the result into Lemma 7.3.1 
to obtain the Bailey pair that will provide the required information for the 
6th order mock theta functions. 


Lemma 7.3.3. The sequences {A,} and {B,} form a Bailey pair, where 


An = An (a, b, Cc, q) 


_ (L=ag)angr-" F(1 = aq?!“*)(a)j-1(b) 50) 
aS emvauergoan 785 
and 
By, = B,(a,b,¢,q) := (a/(be))n ; (7.3.7) 


(a/b)n(a/e)n(Q)n 
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Proof. We replace 6; with B; in (7.3.2). Thus, 


(1 — aq") > (-1)"F(@)ng jg ®) B; 


7=0 (Qa 


_ (IM = ag?")(aq)n-1 gD? ("jag") s(a/(b0)) 58 
. Wn 2 Ta s(a?b);(a/q, 738) 


J 


We must show that this latter expression equals A,,. To see this, we refer to 
Watson’s g-analogue of Whipple’s theorem [33, p. 81, equation (4.1.3)] with 
a, 8, y, and 6 replaced by a/q, b, c, and dq™, respectively. We then let d > a 
and € > 0. We thus obtain 


“ (=1)9(1 = ag?)-})(a)j-1(0); (0); 
4 (q); (a/b); (a/c); (be)9 ga G-D/? 


- (q c ngn(n— = ae an et » (7.3.9) 


qa 


and this last expression allows us to reduce (7.3.8) to Ap as required. 


Theorem 7.3.1. The sequences {A’,} and {Bi} form a Bailey pair, where 


A), = A), (a, 6, 6,9) (7.3.10) 
= Cx ag “Heft a{ared aan og ee aq’) *)(a)j-1(0)3 (©); 
(1 — a)(qb)n(9e)n = aOR “ale, (be)iqgiG-D/2 
and 
, / tos iL 
B, = B,(a,b,¢,q) := (oi. Gos (7.3.11) 


Proof. We apply Lemma 7.3.1 with p; = a/b and p2 = a/c to the Bailey pair 
in Lemma 7.3.3, and denote the resulting Bailey pair by {A/,} and {By}. It 
is immediate that {A/,} is given by (7.3.10). For {By}, we see that the sum 
in question is 


qbc/ a =i ilabe/ a)! 


q)i(Q)n— 
( 


,_ 1 A fall0e))f 
Bn = is GOn 
__(abefa)n (47) ;(a (be)) 4? 
; Tn 2 uta) 
__(abe/a)n(q-")n(a/(be))" 

(qb)n(qe)n(a)n(aq-"/(be))n 
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where in the penultimate line we used the Chu-Vandermonde theorem [33, 
p. 11, equation (1.3.3)]. This completes the proof. 


It should be noted that we will subsequently require A’ (1, b,c, q), and this 
appears to be problematic because of the factor (1 — a) in the denominator. 
However, this is only an apparent singularity. The numerator of the jth sum- 
mand in A’, contains (1— a) if 7 > 2. Furthermore, when the terms for 7 = 0 
and j = 1 are added together, their sum contains (a — 1) in the numerator. 
This leads directly to 


A! (1,b,¢,q) = (1/b)n ne ~ g2r)gn" b+e+q—2—qbe 


(qb)n(9e)n (1—q)(1— b)(1 — €) 


=1()j(0j(1= 
TNT aN OTe) Terao} (7.3.12) 


We now rewrite (7.3.12) by breaking the sum into two parts using the identity 


_ git} 1 gat 


G—@)Q—@ 3) 1-q@ ° 1-@™ 


and then replacing 7 by 7 +1 in the second sum. This yields for the sum 
n (7.3.12) 


; (—1)9(b);(0)3(1 — 74) 
X (1 — qi-1)(1 — q4)(1/b); (1/c);(be)9qgiO-D/2 
uy (-1))(0),(0); 
> 2 (1 — g4)(1/b);(1/c); (be)3 qa G-D/2 
is —1)7**(0)j41(€ e419? 
<4 \ (lg?) TIPLE 


= (1) (0); (6); 
a= or Tera TMU LIC 
(— : < (6)n 

[nO jen (beg? 
~ (16) jj @ 
(1 — q?)(1/b)541(1/e);41(be)+1q9GtD/2 
(b)i (eo) i (=1)"()n(On 
(1/b)1(1/e)a(1—q)be (1 — g")(1/b)n(1/e)n(be)"grr—D/? 
< (=1)5(b); (0); (be(1 — g# /b)(1 — a/c) — (1 — bg) (1 — 9°) 
(= g?)(1/b)541(1/c)541 (be) +1 gi G-D/2 


j=1 
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ORR i (=1)"(@)n(C)n 
~ (1/6) au : - oi 1 —4@)(/d), (1/0), (bE *gre-D?2 
S (0); (c); (be — 1)(1 + 4°) 
oa a, j+1 wa wei GOI gio me 


Using this latter expression in (7.3.12), we find that 


’ _ (1/b)n(1/e)n(be)” (1 = P")qr b+c+q-—2-qbe 
An(1,b e.g) = CONCOE anes 
(b):(0)1 | (-1)" n(n 
C/bi1/e(t— abe * = G*\/Byn(1/e)nlbeyrqro-DP2 


—1)9(b);(e);(be — 1)(1 + @? 
Gg MORON nt. 


1/b)541(1/c) 541 (be)I +1 gd 1)/2 


Now 
b+e+q—2-qbe i: (b)i(c)1 
(1—q)1—6)—ec)  (1/b)1(1/e)1(1 — g)be 
eee ee) be— 1 
C= g0=8G=e T=) =e) 
Consequently, 
Ai (1,6,¢,q) = Saas Ca 1 da (7.3.13) 


(1 —.by") Cl — eg") 
_ A/b)n(1/e)n(be = 1)(be)"(1 = @?")q” 
: (qb)n(9C)n 
Oi; +4) _ 
(1=b)L—e) Fy (1/b)j41(1/e)j41(be)+4g6) 


2 


We are now in a position to list the eight Bailey pairs required to prove 
Ramanujan’s assertions about the sixth order mock theta functions. The fol- 
lowing table provides the values of the parameters a, b, c, and d along with 
the epodaied values of the Bailey pairs A’, and B/,, where here d = q or 
d= q’. It should be remarked that Aj nee has the value 1. For n > 0, we 
furthermore require the definitions 


Sn t= >: (-1)'qg°? (7.3.14) 


and 
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Lastly, w = e?7*/3, We now extend the definition (7.3.14) to negative values 
of n. If n is negative and N > —n, define 


n —n—-1 
Si= Y(t - YS ye. (7.3.15) 
j=-N j=—N 
Therefore, 
7n ; = n—1 5 
San = » la? — S- (lq? =—vOn-1- (7.3.16) 
jJ=—-N j=- 


Theorem 7.3.2. The following are eight Bailey pairs A’, and B).: 


Table 7.1. Values for Bailey pairs A’, and By, 


alb| ec |q*| Bi Al No 
1 
1|-1|-1/q\¢ SG ge Gg = a ST (1) 
(=q)2n 
Qn2+40n _ ,2ntl 
g?l-1] —¢ \¢? J q (i—@ ) " (2) 
(~q Jon 1— qd 
1 n n? nm 
Tee caror (“1g + Tra), 2d (3) 
2 
1 (—1)"q" h(i] _ gent) 
2 
TIVd-V4) 7 \|7s Tn 4 
V4-V4 4 Pn Dea @ 
1|-1] 0 |q = Ger ORR agg vas a ed (5) 
2 
1 gq” +n)/2 _ gntt 
q\|-1) 0 |q Co — dg, (6) 
@? _-1 0 q 1 — grt? ilar 4 gt Bn+2)/2 5 \ (7) 
(=n | (1-9) —9*) : — 
_74ynn(n+1)/2 n 
Llw w? q (g)n 3( 1) qd a - qd i n > 1 (8) 
(3G )n Lg +g" 


Proof. Direct substitutions of a, b, and c, as given in Theorem 7.3.1, yield 
the values of A‘, and By, for the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth 
entries in Table 7.1. Since the first and seventh are more difficult to prove, we 
provide details. 
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For the first, we see that direct substitutions into (7.3.13) yield 


a(-1)"(1 + qn} 
1+ qari 


- Le if) 
2n*—n i ) : 
+4q ( q ) 1l+q aa a que 1)? (1 + q?d- T)(1 + q?J+1) 


Referring to the first line of Table 7.1, noting that S, = 2(—1)"q-”” + Sy-1, 
and keeping (7.3.17) in mind, we see that we must prove the equivalent identity 


2 
)rgrtn = 2(—1)"(1 qq” ae 
1 + q2r-1 


n-1 ; 
2_ l-q (=1)/(1— ¢@") 
a gee mT _ ge) 192 _ : 
yy q5-1)? ( 


2 
_ or “71 _ Vee Pe me 2(—1 


l+q beg" (leg) 
or 
— 2(—1)"q-” +2” 2(-1)"(1 + q)qrt t2n-1 
n— 1 gen (1+ q2"-)(1 — @") 
n-1 . 
1-4 (-1)/(1~@?) 
2 —; - - —s —1). 3.1 
1l+q 2 (3-1)? (1 + g?9-1)(1 + g?d+1) R(n ). (7.3.18) 


It is a trivial (but tedious) matter of algebraic simplification to show that the 
right-hand side of (7.3.18) satisfies the equality 


R(n) — R(n—1) = 2(-1)"q" , 
and this, along with the initial value 


2Qq 2(1 + q) 1-—q 
R(O) = =1=S$ 
Te eae) ie 7 


establishes the first entry of Table 7.1 by mathematical induction. 
Similarly, we can rewrite the expression for A’, in the seventh entry of 
Table 7.1 as 


(1 _ grr ae ger ve 


(1—9)(1— 4?) " 
o(—1)°(01 a gee gener 


(lq?) 


A’ (¢,-1,0,¢) = 


(7.3.19) 
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By (7.3.10), we must show that the right side of (7.3.19) is equal to 


2(1 a getty. _ gent) eer? if (-1)9(1 = q?i+1) 
d=gl—?@) ar VU Ure) 


If we now solve (7.3.19) for S,, it is again a matter of algebra to deduce that 
S, and the right-hand side so obtained satisfy the same recurrence. One then 
checks the case for n = 0, and the required identity follows by mathematical 
induction. 


Our next theorem gives Hecke-type identities for products of Ramanujan’s 
theta functions 


Co 


vq) = So gr@tD? and y(-g)= > (-1)"a™ 


n=0 n=—oco 


and the sixth order mock theta functions (7.1.1)-(7.1.7) that are analogous 
to those found for fo(q) and f,(q) in Section 6.2. 


Theorem 7.3.3. We have the identities 


b(g)$6(4) = » ae y ye, (7.3.20) 
(gWe(a) = ao B eye, (7.3.21) 
(—9)p6(4) = 9 (angen > (aig ee, (7.3.22) 
y(—4)o6(4) = os (Sigua 3 (-1)7q POU, (7.3.23) 
b(g)As(a) = year 3 iva" (7.3.24) 
2u(q)H6(9) = y (—ayngrern > (-1%¢", (7.3.25) 
@aro(g=3 > re (7.3.26) 


n=—Cco 


Proof. We proceed by taking the Bailey pairs from Theorem 7.3.2 and insert- 
ing them into (7.3.5) with appropriate choices of p; and p2. The most difficult 
of these is (7.3.25), owing to the fact that Ramanujan’s original series does 
not converge. So we shall provide complete proofs of (7.3.21) and (7.3.25). 
The remaining five identities are proved in exactly the same way that (7.3.21) 
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is proved. Therefore, for these five identities, we shall only list the appropriate 
Bailey pairs, the power of q, and the values of a, b, c, d, p1, and po. 

We now prove (7.3.21). First, we replace q by q?, then we set a = q’, 
b = —1, c = —q, and p, = q, and lastly let pg — oo in (7.3.5). Then we 
replace the Bailey pair (ap, 6,) in (7.3.5) by the Bailey pair (A/,, Bi) from 
Theorem 7.3.2 (2) to arrive at 


man site n n?42n 
—7)” 3n?+3n = (0°30 Jos (—1) (4547) nq sas 

ys oye Sp = 5 

= (G9? )oo 4 (—95 Gant 


Multiplying both sides by gq and employing (2.3.6) and (7.1.2), we ob- 
tain (7.3.21). 

We next examine (7.3.25). As we remarked at the beginning of this chapter, 
the even-indexed partial sums (7.1.6) converge as do the odd-indexed partial 
sums. We therefore define jug(q) to be the average of the these two values. 
Consequently, adding together the Ath and (k + 1)st partial sums, we find 


that 
e Ny G2 n+1/,,. 2 
2u6(q) = lim. (+ {2 Clear ) (-1)"*1(q;q u}) 


—G4)n (—4; 9) n+1 


ae (—459)n41 
Be 8 eC a aie Geet MC ee ae 
_ S (—G Qn (—43@)n41 \ 
= 2 D cue 6(Q); (7.3.27) 


by (7.1.5). 

Now in (7.3.5), we set a = q?, b= —1, pi = ,/@, and pz = —/@, let c > 0, 
and insert the Bailey pair from Theorem 7.3.2 (7). We then multiply both 
sides by q(1 + q)(1 — q’)/(1 — q?) and employ (2.3.6) to deduce that 


 (=1)"(G5 7 )ngan*t 
w 
@d (-4G39)n 
— eld oe q(1 = gece) (3n?+7n+2)/2 (3n?+9n+4)/2 
= »; (1 — g2?41)(1 — 243) {a Sn +4 Sn4a} 


n=0 
co ce 1 q 
_ d 1) fers ; te} 
Me ace nae +4 greens a) : (7.3.28) 


We note that the series on the left side in (7.3.28) appears on the right side 
of (7.3.27). We divide the far right-hand side of (7.3.28) into two sums, replace 
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n by n—1 in the second sum, and lastly recombine the series. In doing so, 
we note below that we have added the term (S_; + So)/(1—¢) to the second 
sum. However, by the functional equation (7.3.16), this expression is equal to 
0. Hence, by (7.3.27), 

— (=1)" (Gg? ng?nt? 


(a) (2u6 (4) + A6(a) — 2) = So (—45@)n 


n=0 


os —1)" 2 Pina 
= ES {a saa + grt 725, 


2 2 
—g br tin42)/2g° g(a ala en 


— ee n2+n n n?43n n 
= YE {(° +n)/2(q _ g2ntl) 4 g(n?+3n)/2(1 _ gant) 


4g br? +5n+2)/2 (1 = gt) Gees agin? +n)/2 4 1 alc 


= > {(-1)" (qr?+=072 di g (or? +3n)/2 + genoa) a agin" +n/2\ 


n=0 


Co 


2 oe 2 
2u(q)H6(q) = So (-)"a8 ae So(-1)"q@" +5n+2)/2¢ 
n=0 n=0 


and replacing n by —n—1 in the latter sum above gives (7.3.25) upon the use 
of (7.3.16). 

We now indicate the appropriate substitutions for the remaining five as- 
sertions. 

For (7.3.20), replace q by q? in (7.3.5), then set a = 1, b= —1, c= —1/q, 
and p; = q, and lastly let p2 + co. We then insert the Bailey pair (1) from 
Theorem 7.3.2. 

For (7.3.22), set a = q, b = ,/¢, c = —,/q, and pi = —¢ in (7.3.5), and 
then let pg — oo. We then insert the Bailey pair (3) from Theorem 7.3.2. 
Recall that in (7.3.15) we extended the definition of S,, to negative n and 
derived the functional equation (7.3.16). We can extend the definition of T,, 
in an analogous fashion and so derive the associated functional equation 


ja) ae (7.3.29) 


For (7.3.23), set a = q?, b = ./G, c = —,/@, and p; = —q in (7.3.5), and 
then let p2 — oo. We then insert the Bailey pair (4) from Theorem 7.3.2, 
multiply both sides by g(1—q), and invoke (7.3.29) with n replaced by n+ 1. 
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For (7.3.24), set a = q, b= —1, p1 = \/@, and pz = 1/,/4@, and let c + 0 
in (7.3.5). We then insert the Bailey pair (6) from Theorem 7.3.2. 

Finally, for (7.3.26), set a= 1, b=w, and c =w?”, and let p; and p2 tend 
to co in (7.3.5). We then insert the Bailey pair (8) from Theorem 7.3.2. . 

We note that the Bailey pair (5) from Theorem 7.3.2 has not been used 
here. It is included for completeness, and is, in fact, the Bailey pair given 
by (6.2.9) for fo(q). 
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There are six entries in the lost notebook that involve only ¢¢(q) and 76(q). 
We shall prove these results in this section. The proofs are analogous to those 
used in Chapter 6 to prove the mock theta conjectures. 

We begin by rewriting the identities (7.3.20) and (7.3.21) from Theo- 
rem 7.3.3. 


Theorem 7.4.1. Recall that ¢6(q) and wW6(q) are defined in (7.1.1) and (7.1.2), 
respectively. Then 


Waeo( = YD sa(r)(—ayrghst CR") (7.4.1) 
ser) —se(0) 
and 
2d(q)wo(q)= S\ — se(r)(—1yrgrst 2"), (7.4.2) 


T,S=—oo 


sg(r)=se(s) 
Proof. First, we recall some basic facts about sg(n), which is defined by 


a 1, ifn > 0, 
se(n) = 
- a eu: 


This has (as previously noted) several simplifying uses. Namely, 
S- Cn = S- sg(n — a)en. (7.4.3) 
n=a sg(n—a)=sg(b—n) 


Also, we note that 


ae S~ se(n)z" (7.4.4) 
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holds for all z with |z| 4 1, where 


iL if |z| <1, 
e(z) = 
-1, if|z|>1. 
Identity (7.4.4) may now be combined with Lemma 6.3.4 to yield 


Co 


(2,9, 2Y,9/(£Y); Goo _ 9 


se(r)a"y*q’’, (7.4.5) 


(2.0/2 9,0/ 978) oe 


T,S=—oo 


sg(r)=sg(s) 


provided that |g] < |x| <1 and |g| < |y| <1. 
Applying (7.4.3) to the inner sum in (7.3.20) and letting r = n+j and 
5’ =n-— J, we find that 


lee} 


* n+j_3n?+n—j? 
0(q)¢6(q) = > musty leer 4 
n,j=—oo 
sg(n—j)=se(n+j) 


r rst(Ttstl 
= DP sa(ry(-yrgre 2") 
s8(r)=s8() 
r=s (mod 2) 
= SO se(r)(-1yrgret 2"), (7.4.6) 


sg(r)=sg(s) 


where it is permissible to drop the condition r = s (mod 2), because if r and 
s are of opposite parity, then the term with indices r,s cancels the term with 
indices s,r. 

To obtain (7.4.2), we first note that if m = —1-—n, then, by (7.3.16), 


(—1)"q3?"+8n41¢ = aT pets 4 = ee ec le ae 


Hence, replacing the sum over nonnegative n in (7.3.21) by a sum over all n 
doubles the value. So, 


= 2 ; .2 
aw(aio(d) = > (-1)rair 84> (-1)5q%". 
n=—00 lil Sin 
Now rearranging as we did for d¢(q), we find that 


co 


2d(qo(q)= S> sa(r)(—yyrg”stC™), (7.4.7) 


T,8=—0o 


se(r)=se(s) 
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In order to obtain the fundamental identities connected with ¢¢(q) and 
wWe(q), we introduce the function 


297 (—q)(—27, -a/z7,G Doo 
(2,4/2595 Moo 


A(z) = A(z,q) := 


whose partial fraction decomposition provides the necessary framework. 
Theorem 7.4.2. For |q| < |z| < 1, in the Laurent expansion of A(z), 
[2"JA(z) = 2ve6(a), 
[2 "]A(z) = ¢0(4)- 


Proof. By (7.4.5), with « = z and y = —z, (5.1.2), (2.3.1), (2.3.6), and Euler’s 
theorem, for |q| < |z| < 1, 


_ 2G Doo(=2",— 4/2", GDoo (yale g: 
WO) Ca <u aGae dead ne 


ae a sg(r)(—1)"q"*2"t* git D/22-t. 
ay ae 
sg(r)=sg(s) 


The coefficients of z° and z~! are obtained by setting t = r+ and t = 


r+s-+1, respectively. By (7.4.6) and (7.4.7), these coefficients are w(q)¢6(q) 
and 2w(q)wW¢(q), respectively. Dividing both sides above by w~(q) completes 
the proof of the theorem. 


We note that, for each integer n, 


Gee das Yer ee 


yt ymeng("P)-0) 


= (-1)"2"q7-@)(z, q/z, 454) 0. (7.4.8) 
(See also (5.1.3).) Applying (7.4.8) to A(z), we see that 


zqo*(—q)(—9727, -1/ (927), 43 Doo 
(gz, 1 Goo 
_ 296°(=9) (1 + 1/(a2")) 1 + 1/2?) (0? 2", -4/(92"), G Doo 
(1 — 1/z)(9z,4/2; 95 Poo 
zg: 2 *q”*¢?(—¢)(—2", —a/27, 45 Goo 
—2-1(z, 4/245 Q)oo 
=-—2 %A(z), (7.4.9) 


A(qz) = 
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and also that 


2p (=a) a2" 05 0)as 
(1/2, 92,95 Doo 
_ 271 ¢?(-—g)(1 + 1/27)(—a@/2?, —927, G5 Doo 
7 (1 — 1/z)(q/z, 92,9; Doo 
_ =2%2¢"(-9)(-4/27, =27, G Doo 
(9/2; 2,45 Qoo 
= —z 43 A(z). (7.4.10) 


A(z7') = 


We still have some distance to go in identifying Ramanujan’s identities, 
owing to the fact that A(z) has poles at z = qg* for each nonzero integer k. 
Thus, our next step is to proceed with what amounts to an isolation of the 
poles of A(z) through effectively employing an analogue of partial fractions. 

Toward this goal, we define 


oe) (Tyg erie ser 
D(z) :=2 ‘ A11 
G2 (7.4.11) 


T=—Cco 


It is easily verified that L(z) satisfies both (7.4.9) and (7.4.10). Now define 
V(z) := A(z) — L(z). (7.4.12) 


From the previous comments, it is clear that V(z) is meromorphic for z 4 0, 
with at most simple poles at z = gq", —oo < k < oo, k £0, and is easily seen 
to satisfy the functional equations (7.4.9) and (7.4.10). 

First, we compute the residue of V(z) at z = 1, namely, 


¢?(—a)\(-1,-4, G Veo 
(4; 9), 

pO aes 

7 *Haa2aas : 


lim (z — 1)A(z) = 


’ 


by (2.3.1), and, by inspection, 


lim (z —1)L(z) = -2. 
Hence, the residue of V(z) at z = 1 equals 0, i.e., V(z) is analytic at z = 1. 
Consequently, the functional equation (7.4.9) (which, as was noted, is valid for 
L(z) as well) shows that V(z) is analytic for z = q* for each nonzero integer 
k. Hence, V(z) is analytic for all z 4 0. 
We define the associated Laurent expansion 


V(z) := ‘> Vaz": (7.4.13) 


n=— Co 
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Now by Lemma 6.4.2 of Chapter 6 with n = 3 and C = —1, we see that 
Viz) = V0l27. FPP co teV(a2® PP /2 0 oo 
+ 27V2(q?2°, g/2°, 4°39" )oo- 
If we apply (7.4.10) to V(z), we find that V2 = —Vi. Consequently, 
Via =O a 72 039 le 
PV (alge a 12 Oe les =e Oe ale Oe os) 
=e ee eee oe Mee og et as 
ca Vee 2 ae ea sss (7.4.14) 


where we applied (7.4.10) once again to V(z). Now we restrict z to the annulus 
lq| < |z| < 1. By Theorem 7.4.2, the coefficients of z° and z~! in A(z) are 
2v6(q) and ¢6(q), respectively. Also, |g"z| < 1 if and only if r > 0. Hence, 
by (7.4.11), 


Be (-1)" r(3r+1)/2,3r+2 


L(z)=2 > =r 


=) Sep gee es > Ces 


r=0 s=0 


-1 
=) S- ie er S- ge 


Tr=—co s=—Cco 


T,S=—oo 


sg(r)=se(s) 


Note that when sg(r) = sg(s) either 3r + 5+2 > 2 or 8r+s5+2 < —2; so the 
coefficients of z°, z1, and z~! in L(z) are equal to 0. Hence, by Theorem 7.4.2 
and (7.4.12), Vo = 2W6(q) and Vi; = ¢6(q). Substituting these into (7.4.14), 
we obtain the following theorem. 


Theorem 7.4.3. If 0 < |q| <1 and z is not an integral power of q, then 
A(z) = ¢6(@) (z(q23, 7/23, Ps Poo — 27(¢?23,0/27, 4°59? )o0) (7.4.15) 


=a. (1 ye Dee 
+ 2Qwe(a)(z*,P/2*, Pe )o+2 >> (=) 


T=—00 


l-q"z 


Next, we dissect the identity (7.4.15) in order to obtain separate identities 
for W6(q) and ¢6(q). To this end, we uniquely define Ao(z?), Ai(z*), and 
Ao(z3) by 

A(z) := Ag(z?) + 2A1(2°) + 27Aa(z°). (7.4.16) 
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Furthermore, noting that 


1 7 l+qrzt+q7 2? 
l—g'z 1—_gr23 


we deduce from (7.4.15) and (7.4.16) that 


ir 3r(r+1)/2,3r+3 


3) _ 3 13/53 73. )"q 
Ao(2*) = 2u6(q)(2", @/2", 4") wt2 © rags (7.4.17) 
and 
\r g’ 8r+1)/2z 3r 
Aa(z°) = —$6(9)(q"2?, 9/27, 4°54" oo +2 —= . (7.4.18) 


vr = ger 23 


On the other hand, applying Lemma 7.2.2 with n = 3 and with x and z 
replaced by 1/z and —z, respectively, and multiplying by 
B(P3 Too? (—@)(—2", -4/2*, G Doo 
(a5)3. (29, 0° /2,0°: 97 as : 


we find that 
A(z) = PEP VeoP*(-a)(—2*, ~ 4/2”, 4 doo ( 23(=1,-9°, 975 9 )oo 
(Gq), (2762/2907 sa" Jos (=22,=—97 2750730" Jos 
—F(-a-? FP), 2(-4,-97, 8° oo (7.4.19) 
(-92,-2/8, 8B) (-9223,-G/23, Bs Boo)” a 


Comparing (7.4.19) with (7.4.18), we see that, by (2.3.1), 
Ag(z8) = (975 9° a09"(—9) (29, -4/29, G3 Q)0027(-1, -4°, 975 "00 
: (q; Deo eg iS Pal — Fer" Jes 
23(93 G)o0 (9, 9°, 9°; 9°) 00(—923, —4?/ 27, 995 9° )o0(—9?2, —G/29, 03 9?) oo 
(ahd? Jas(2*, 0° (29,0? 70 lac 


(7.4.20) 
and 


see (9°;.9°)5.9°(—@)(—2", —4/2°, 9; Doo(—9, —9°9°5 7" 00 
(gg )S, (2? 02/29 OP? oa (929, 07/27 072 Joo 


If we note that 


(7.4.21) 


(—29, —q°/2°, 0°; @)oo(-92°, -@°/ 27, PP )oo(-9° 2", -4/2°, FG") 00 


= (—2°; q)oo(—4/27; Doo (973 4°) 
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and that the terms independent of z in (7.4.21) are, by (3.1.14), 


(773 07)2,07 (-a)G @oo(—9,-0" 1 Pg" eo 
(or@)2 a" a" )e. 
_ PP )50(G Do0(—G P)o0(= 73 Foo 
(05 @)3a(—@ 2) 
- We ale els 
ee eae 
_ (759°) 0(G Doo(—4?) 
7 (P30) 


then (7.4.21) takes the shape 


Ag(22) = (4; 1)06(—4°)(—2%, 49/23, 4°; ° )oo(—9" 23, — 4/29, 75g Joo 
(975 4? )oo (29, 43/29, 935 G3 Joo 
(7.4.22) 


Comparing (7.4.17) with (7.4.20), and (7.4.18) with (7.4.22), we observe that 
replacing z° by z, respectively, by qz yields the following theorem. 


Theorem 7.4.4. If |q| < 1 and z is neither 0 nor an integral power of q°, 
then 


(z,q°/2,9°; 4° )co¥e(q) 
aaa) walang as Olea 0 5.0 loa (072) 0/2. 30" es 
(975 97) c0(2,9°/2,0°3 9? oo 
Go ay i ad im ae 


4.2 
> Sa (7.4.23) 


Tr=—c 


and if z is neither 0 nor of the form q?*+?, —co < k < ow, then 


(2,4°/2,9°; 9 )oo$o(q) 

_ (GM0b(=9°)(=2, -9/2, 95 P00 (= 92 -P'/25 PHP Joc 
Ree (92,47/2,9°; 7? )oo 
\r grrt/2z r+l1 


229 se ag (7.4.24) 


r=—-c 


We now specialize the results of Theorem 7.4.4 to prove six entries from 
the lost notebook. 

First, taking z = —1, —q, —q’, and q in (7.4.23), we deduce that, respec- 
tively, 


CO 8r(r+1)/2 


(—1,-9°, 7; Foote (g) = —50%(- * De a 
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gt tDBr+2)/2 
(-4,-07. 737) oe(a => ae (7.4.26) 
r+1)(3r-+4)/2 
q'” 
(—4,-47, 4° P )ootho(a = > oe ee (7.4.27) 


and 


2q(q°3q°)5, 0 (-1)rgl Gr+2)/2 
(q; Dove(q )= (¢ - oy. 


a (7.4.28) 


Next, letting z = —1/q, —1, —q, and q in (7.4.24) and using (3.1.14) 
find that, respectively, 


ies! g’ Br+1)/2 
(—4, -9°, 4°59" )oobe(q) = 2 S- T+@r” (7.4.29) 
Oo 3r(r+1)/2 
q 
(—1,-4°, 4°; 9° )oob6(q) = 2 » T+ Qtr (7.4.30) 
oe Oo g(r +1)(8r-+2)/2 
(—4,-9°,9°3 4° )oobe(q) = $°(—¢) + 2 2 “Tyga = (7-431) 
and 
$3(—q°) Nace 
(4 d)eods(@) = “Gry? SS a (7.4.32) 


We are now prepared to prove several items from the lost notebook 


Entry 7.4.1 (p. 2, equation 2; p. 4, equations 6b, 4b=5b,3b). We have 


Co 


(2n+1)(3n+1) Bo n(6n+1) 
qd 
dos Ss Sa . s 
(q; q) ¢6(q) a, {a gant af d i qr Ee qn ( ) 


gn(8n+1)/2 
oo )=2 ; 7.4.34 
(—4,-4°,9°3 9" Joho (4 Pee ing ( ) 
sass 3n(n+1)/2 
3 = q 
(a )o6(q) = De Tp gmt’ (7.4.35) 
ie 1)(8n+2)/2 
(n+ n+ 
qd 
(-4,-0,.0°5  ooVo(a ps 


ia ee (7.4.36) 
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Proof. Three of these assertions have been proved already. Equation (7.4.34) 
is (7.4.29). Equation (7.4.35) reduces to (7.4.30) once one notes that, 
by (2.3.6), 
(-1,-4°, 975 @° oo = 24(q"). 

Lastly, Equation (7.4.36) is identical with (7.4.26). 

It is rather more arduous to obtain (7.4.33) from (7.4.32). To prove this 
last result, we begin by noting that 

(97, 9°,9°9°)5 _ 2(975 9°)3,(—4, -97, 475g )oo 


(0, 0507307 Joa (G)Q)ea(—1,—0? 0772 ce 
<i 3 q 
= 1 + gr’ 
T=—0co 


which follows from (5.2.2) or Lemma 6.3.4. Consequently, by (7.4.32), we 
arrive at 


nos qr cost —] tgif +1) Gr+2)/2 
(G; doob6(g) = 2 S- i+ 2 S- ( Z re ; (7.4.37) 


r=—c Tr=—oco 


We now consider the first sum on the right-hand side of (7.4.37) and write 


lee) q” Co q” 
9 =1+42 
rZ#0 
oo r(6r+1) oo r(1 _ ,6r? 
7 q er ae 
=1+ ey ioe a aga (7.4.38) 
rZ0 


We examine separately the two sums on the right-hand side of (7.4.38). First, 


g” (6r+1) OS gr (8r+1) © _r(6r—1) 


Soe + q 
re 1 + q3" =r 1+ 4°” ar 1 + q73r 
r 
OS gerla a g) 
_ = 1+ qr 
oe gr Grr) 
oy (7.4.39) 
2 1— q’ a2 qe” 
Next, 
2r—1 
ea S> (-1)°0°"*, ifr >0, 
L= q =. s=0 
1+q ) 222 


s=0 
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2r—1 
x (—1)?q°"° ifr > 0, 
_ s=0 
= -1 
_ .3 (—1)*q- 9 ifp=-—r>0 
s=—2p 


lI 
n 
ieje} 
— 
vA) 
Neer 
— 
pak 
~~ 
w 
Q 
w 
3 
wn 


sg(s)=sg(2r—1—s) 


Hence, putting the calculation above into the last sum in (7.4.38), we find 
that 


3 g’(i-@" ) _ S- se(s)(—1)*q3"8*", (7.4.40) 


r=—oo sg(s)=sg(2r—1—s) 


In the right-hand side of (7.4.40), we set r = n+ 1+ [$s] and note that 
sg(2r — 1 — s) = sg(r — 1 — [4s]). Consequently, 


‘ s(n 1) (35 
yy sg(s)(—1)*q@""t" = S>sg(s)(—1)sq@*aDGs+y) 


sa(s)=sg(2r—1—s) sa(s)=se(n) 
ee > (= 1)°q (1415 s])(3s+1) S- sg(s)qg@stt)” 
c= oo sg(n)=sg(s) 
oo (es 1)§q (145 s])(3s+1) 
= Zo [ager ; (7.4.41) 


by (7.4.4). We now split this last sum into the even-indexed terms s = 2r and 
the odd-indexed terms s = 2r + 1. Hence, from (7.4.40) and (7.4.41), 


q’ (1 — q®" aad o 6r+1) SO g(t +1) (6r-+4) 
3 1+ ye eo got S- 1_ gort4 : (7.4.42) 


Tr=—-c Tr=—-cC 


Second, we consider the latter sum on the right-hand side of (7.4.37) and 
split it according to the parity of r, with r replaced by —2r — 2 in the even 
case and by —2r — 1 in the odd case. Thus, 


3 (1) gt Erte _ > g(2r+3)( 3r+2) > — (6r+1) 
1 — g3"t2 — 1 gor+4 gorti ° 


7 7 7 (7.4.43) 
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We now use our results from (7.4.38)—(7.4.43) in (7.4.37) to obtain 


oo r(6r+1) is (r+1)(6r+4) _ g(2r+3)(3r+2) 
: _ qd q qd 
(9; dooge(q) = 14 >a l—qrt+qe" Te 1— g6r+4 
oo r(6r+1) +1)(6r-+4) 
qd q'" 
=1+2 : 
+ in g4e 2 “14 qr? 


Replacing r by —r — 1 in the final sum above, we see that (7.4.33) has been 
established. 


Entry 7.4.2 (p. 13, equations 6b, 5b). If w = e?7’/, then 


Ye(wa) — Ye(w7g) _ ¥(a)y g Cae 
C= = Pg) (7.4.44) 
- I Ca\Cut ay 
be(q) — ¥e(q) -— 9 “V6(G") = ey (7.4.45) 
Proof. We derive (7.4.44) from (7.4.25). By (7.4.25) and (7.2.14), 
sd 3r(r+1)/2 
(-1, — 4°,9°5 9° ooe(a a o ie 50 q) (7.4.46) 


_ 3 wet 9 8. g18)_, — 24(q3,q1®, q18; q!8) : 
= 1443" 2 459594 34 Joo QN@,d 54 3d Joo 


Pe 3r(r+1)/2 1 


ma 
ers 


AO ae Oe ele 0 ee ee = 8 =e 


n (7.4.46), we first replace q by wq, and second replace g by w?q. Subtracting 
the second from the first yields 


(-1,-9°, 7: @)oo (Ye(wa) — v6(wq)) 
= 2(w — w)(q3, q??, g°85 @"®)o0 (a(@", 2°, "8 


= 2(w — w?)q(q?,q"?, "8; @"8) 
~ (4,9, 48; 8 


by (7.2.16). Hence, 


be(wa) — Vo(w?g) _ (9°05 doo (15 )oo (9°3 ° oc 


(w —w?)q (—1,-@? 995 @? Jeo (9, 0°, 0) 9" Joo 


which, by (5.1.2) and (2.3.6), is equivalent to (7.4.44). 
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We now turn to (7.4.45). We begin with (7.4.25), and two lines later note 
that replacing r by —r in the third sum identifies it with the first sum. To 


that end, 
1 
(-1,-9°, 0:4" )ooto(a) + 5¢°(—4) (7.4.47) 
_ 3 gre _ ge" af: q") 
=. 1+ @Qr 
Z s grer)/2 y) q 3r(r+3)/2 > get (r+5) /2 
ae 1 + 9 1+ Qr 1 14+ 
eer 3r(r+1)/2 oo. 3r(r+3) /2 
os » : 9 ; 9 
T=—0O0 a a =—0o ae 
Net 9r(3r+1)/2 OS) 27r(r+1)/2 Secs 9(r+1)(3r+2)/2 
=2)) : are + 2¢° : met 2, : 27r+18 
T=—0o 1+ T=—00 1+ qrt r=—oo I+qurr 
3 ge (r+1)/2 = a grt 3r+2)/2 ay > git) Gr+4)/2 
1+q 1+ qzirt9 q T+ qertis 


where in the last step we subdivided the two series in the previous equality 
into residue classes modulo 3, i.e., we replaced the index of summation r by 
3r, 3r +1, and 3r + 2 in each of the two sums. Now, miraculously, these 
six sums appear in the six identities (7.4.29)—(7.4.31) and (7.4.25)—(7.4.27). 
Consequently, from (7.4.47), 


i cig ae q) 
= ee ae aado(t®) +4 1,97", 077; "oo h6(4") 
+ ((-9?, -@"°, 750?" )oo6(q?) — $?(— a 
“1-0 Petal) + 56°(-0")) 
ag a at BP \ooV6(d ee 9 0 \ooV6(@") 


= (2 


q.- a hee 


a 


+ q3(-1,-9q?",q"" 


Too) (¢6(9°) — a 7h6(4")) 
(7.4.48) 


-( 
= 
= 
3 42 
3° 


We now apply (7.2.15) with q replaced by q? to the first factor of the first 
term on the right-hand side of (7.4.48) to deduce that 


(-1,-9°, 073g" ote (g) + 5e°(-a) 


= (-1,-4, 4:09 )oo (6(0°) ~ -*¥0(a?)) ~ 58°(-0°). 
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Hence, by (7.2.17), 
6(a°) — b6(a) — a *b6(a") 
= 1 4G 9 )50(G, P31 F500 
2(-1,-@, 5G )oo (1759? )oo(G?,g"?,. "95 4" Joo’ 


which is equivalent to (7.4.45). This concludes the proof of Entry 7.4.2. 
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The method developed in detail in Section 7.4 can now be applied to examine 
the identities related to the functions listed in (7.1.3)—(7.1.8). The proofs are 
somewhat abbreviated, being similar to those in Section 7.4. We begin with 


p6(q), 76(g), and P¢(q). 
Entry 7.5.1 (p. 13, equations 4b, 3b; p. 2, equation 1). We have 


q ‘6(q7) + po(a) = (—4397)2,(—@, -4°, 9°; 2) 00, 


(9°) + 206(9) = (—4; 97)20(-4?, -€°, 0° a oo, (7.5.2) 
and 
_ v?(q) 
Po( ) 6( ) y(—q?) ( ) 
Proof. We begin by noting that 
Ses _ : S- gq fGth/2, (7.5.4) 
j=0 j=—n-1 


Now with r= —n —j —2 and s = —n+j —1 in (7.3.22), we find that 


T+s Ts T+s 2 — 
20(-a)pe(a)= > se(r)(—1) tet D/2grs/2tetst3"/4-1 (7.5.5) 


sg(r)=sg(s) 
rs (mod 2) 


Similarly, with r=n+ 7+1 and s=n-— 9 in (7.3.23), we obtain 


= 2 
2v(—q)o6(q) = S- ap(r) (1) 0 Pet O72 gra/2t tet) [4 (7.5.6) 


sg(r)=se(s) 
rs (mod 2) 
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Next, we define 


_ Pv (Qa2?, 4/2, PP )oo 
CAg@ omar 


B(z): 


(7.5.7) 


By Lemma 6.3.6 of Chapter 6 with q, , and y replaced by \/q, \/z, and \/z, 
respectively, and by (5.1.2), we see that, for |g| < |z| < 1, 


2(—9)B(z) = 29/722"/* p(—q)h(q)(q2", a/27, 73 P) oo 
23/2221/2 o(—g)b(q) (G27, 4/275.975 F)00 (42, 4/2, FP )o0 


(2, 4/2, 9; Qoo 
~ rs r+s = a 
= SS sete Seige. (7.5.8) 
T,S=—CO t=—oo 
sg(r)=sg(s) 
rs (mod 2) 


We note that the coefficients of z° and z! in (7.5.8) are —2qy(—q)pe6(q) and 
—2y(—q)o6(q), respectively, by (7.5.5) and (7.5.6). In complete analogy with 
Theorem 7.4.2, we may similarly prove that 


Ble) = 06(9) (=e? 2?,0°/ 2 a eo te (eg /2*, 030 ec) 
a rg? (8rt+1) ,38r+2 


3 67,3 6.6) | (=))"¢ 
— gpe(a)(z*, 0°/2*, 0°; )o0 + >> 2 


(7.5.9) 


Tr=—0o 
On the other hand, applying Lemma 7.2.2, with n, q, x, and z replaced by 3, 
q’, 1/z, and qz°, respectively, and multiplying both sides by 
z4(99; @°)5, (42%, a/27,.475 "Joo 
p(—4q) (29, 49/23, ©; G9) o0 


7 


we obtain the alternative representation 
(2) = (Pig lao a2", a/2*, 9°: Woo 
y(—4)(z3, g8/23, g8; G8 Joo 
7 ( “(a ¢?,4°5@°)oo z8o(—-q") aC a a ee ) 
(g2*,07/27, C50? Jao (q? a9, Let gg? Jas Cg? 29, 0/27 )0") Gon 


(7.5.10) 


We now proceed to compare (7.5.9) with (7.5.10) (in analogy with the 
analysis done to prove Theorem 7.4.4). Hence, 


Cae eC EAU TC AU ME me Pet 
p(—a)(2, 0° /2,9°5.9? Joo 
oo (lrg 
7.5.11 
ca [3 1-— gz ( ) 


Tr>=—co 


a(z,0°/2,0°: 0" \espe(@) = 
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and 


CMa aeRO MN MEU ab CEA EA aa ie 
(4) O30 \acles 072505 O° eng? as0" (250° 0" lee 
3r (r+1) yr+1 


q 
>> [aay (7.5.12) 


Tr=—-c 


(20° /2,0° ested) = 


Setting z = —q? in (7.5.11) gives 


q(9; @)3,9(q) Sg + Gr+2) 

A=gS Fie as. Lge 
(7.5.13) 

We now combine (7.5.13) with (7.4.26) (in which q is replaced by q”) to obtain 


a(—@, —¢', 4°; 9° )oop6(q) = 


ace _ (9°; g°)3,(q) 
vol) + pola) = (—9)(—¢, —9747} @)ca(—97, 9", 0°50) cc 
_. 5 16. 6 
_ P(M( en O° Joo (7.5.14) 


which is equivalent to (7.5.1). 
By a similar argument, combining (7.5.12) with z = 1 and (7.4.20), in 
which q has been replaced by q?, we find that 


(—4,-9, 975 97) oo(—4?, — 9°, 13 00 


(975 4 oo 


6(q") + 206(q) = 
which is equivalent to (7.5.2). 
To prove (7.5.3), we need a different representation for ®g(q), namely, 
n+1 


Be(q)= es 


n=0 qq een 


y es 9-973 97 ng” 
-a-@ a *)n 


(o*, yee 
oP —1)rqir+0? 


i ( 
~ 29(-4) » ee 


n=—Cco 


(7.5.15) 


where the last line follows from [33, p. 81, equation (4.1.3)] with q replaced 
by q?, and then with a = q?, 8 = y =q, 6 = —q, € = —¢’, and lastly with 
N — oo. Hence, (7.5.3) is equivalent to the assertion that 


1 oo (—1)" 3n?+46n+3 


q (—q,-4%, q*;4*)? 
os(q) = ——~ + 2% (7.5.16 
6(9) qp(—q?) 2s Lae ~(—q?) ( ) 


n=—Cco 


and this is equivalent to (7.5.11) with z = q?. Thus, Entry 7.5.1 has been 
proved. 
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Next, we consider Ag(q) and pug(q). 
Entry 7.5.2 (p. 13, equations 2b, 1b). We have 
2$6(q") — 246(—4) = (-45 4" )o0(—4°, - 4°, 4°; 4° Joo, (7.5.17) 
2q7*h6(q") + Ae(—@) = (-95.4")o0(-4, -9°, 1° 4" Joo: (7.5.18) 
Proof. From (7.3.24) and (7.3.25), we see that 


Co 


2(-¢,-4, 04; q*)oode(g)= >> sa(r)(—yyrghst OPPO) (7.5.19) 
oa(r)=86(8) 
r=s (mod 2) 

and 

2(-q,-a3, 04; ¢)ooue(g)= >> se(r)(-pyrghst OPP), (7.5.20) 
se(r)=se(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 

We now define 

_a\(_ + “Ad 


(2,.97/2,07; 07 )oo 
By Lemma 6.3.6 in Chapter 6, with x = —,/z and y = \/z, we find that 
(—¢,-43, 04344) 0C(2) 


_ 29(-9)0(=9?) (42, -4/ 2, P)oo(2?, 4/27, 45 G00 (= 2; -4/ 21H Doo 
(2,07/2,975 oo 


=z S- sg(r)(—1)"q"*2(rt9)/2 S- ghee, (7.5.22) 
T,S=—CO t=—oo 
sg(r)=sg(s) 
r=s (mod 2) 


for |q?| < |z| < 1. Now, by inspection, we find that the coefficients of z° and 
z' are, respectively, 2q(—¢, —¢°, g*;q")ooA6(q) and 2(—g, —93, q*; ¢*)oom6(q)- 

Again, an analysis similar to that for A(z) in the proof of Theorem 7.4.2 
yields 


C@) = 2) ((C2..0 (4,01 a — 228, C/O x) 


oo = rgrGr+l) 23r+2 
+ 2qro(a)(z*, 9/27, 095 4°)oo +4 SO Cc) 


r=—0co 


page (75.28) 


Our next step, as before, is to dissect C(z) into three parts in order to 
isolate alternative representations of ~g(q) and Ag(q). This task turns out 
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to be more challenging than in the cases of A(z) and B(z). We proceed by 
relating C(z) to A(z). In particular, we apply Lemma 6.3.3 of Chapter 6 with 
x = —1/z and y = z, and after multiplying both sides of this new version 
of (6.3.8) by 
29(-9) 
(2,07/2,975 9 )oo 


we deduce that 


C(2) =2A(z, 92) — 22D a/2 G5 Doolde dai (7.5 94) 
(—4, —43, 94; 4) co 
Now we are able to subdivide each term on the right side into three parts, by 
using Lemma 7.2.4 on the second term on the right-hand side, and by apply- 
ing (7.4.19) to A(z,q?). This allows us first to identify the portion involving 
2° and its powers. Equating the relevant powers in (7.5.23) and (7.5.24) and 
then replacing 23 by z, we find that 


a(z,9°/2,9°; g°)ooA6 (9) 
_ 229759?) c0(G7 G9, 2759" Joo (= 972, -G?/z, —94z, —G*/2, 4°, 9°59 Joo 
7 (Og as (20°) 09 ee 
oe Ge! Ae a a ee a ee 
(=G=0 0°50") a 
Na gr rth) z r+1 
= oe oa ; (7.5.25) 


r=—oco 


a 


Now isolating the portion with exponents on z congruent to 1 modulo 3, we 
find that 


2(z,q°/z, 4°; 4° )oot6(4) (7.5.26) 
_ PP )ooe(—4°)(=2, -7, 2, —F/2, -°/2, Fs V°3 P00 
(a4) @*)ca (0? 4 07/2,0°; 0° oo 
= a Ae De Ae 6 6. 6 
PIG FTP ole, P/z V3 P)oo _ y So 


(=G = 5970 Jes 


\r grrr) zrtl 


go" +2z 


Tr=—cCo 


Combining (7.4.23) (with q replaced by q?) and (7.5.25), we find that 


qy(—a)(—9°, -@°, 4g"? d"* oo 
gA6(q) — 2¥6(q7) = 7.5.27 
OEE) (0,0 0 oe ( ) 
Replacing q by —q in (7.5.27), we obtain a result equivalent to (7.5.18). B 


a similar argument, combining (7.4.24) (with q replaced by q?) and (7.5.26), 
we deduce that 


= —f =H. ern 
2$6(q") — 216(9) = al a ae Ad Joe. (7.5.28) 


We thus obtain a result equivalent to (7.5.17). 
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Entry 7.5.3 (p. 17, equation 1). Recall that yg(q) and o¢(q) are defined 
in (7.1.7) and (7.1.4), respectively. Then 


26(4) = 3¢6(4) — ae De’ (7.5.29) 


Proof. By two applications of Lemma 6.3.4, with w = ens, 


oS 32 oS 32" 
ee 7.5.30 
Py Lg oe p>) (1 — wq")(1 — w?q") ( ) 
=(1—u? a i 
(l-w 2s tog OD ie ae 


(1 — w?)(q;9)3, (wz, qw?/z,0; Goo , (1—w) (45 4)3, (wz, qw/Z, G5 doo 
(w, qu, q;Q)ool(2s4/%GQeo (WW, 4} Doo(2,.4/21% Doo 
(9;9)3, 

(43, )00(2, 4/259 Qoo 


(w? (wz, qw?/z, 45 d)oo + w(w?z, w/z, 45 @)oo) - 


Therefore, by (7.3.26), (¢;q)o07¥6(q) is the coefficient of z° in 


CoO 357 CoO 
8 _,8(3s+1)/2,—s 
» af OL 2 
Tr=—oo 1 +q" +4q : S=—0o 
. GO ear Aer S73 Bois, ok 2 
ae CORRES eT (w? wz, qw?/z, 45 d)oo + w(w?z, qu/z, 95 g)oo) 


=: D(z). (7.5.31) 


For future use, we reduce the expression in parentheses above by using the 
Jacobi triple product identity (5.1.2) to deduce that 


w* (wz, qu? /z, 9g; Qoo + w(w?z, qu/z, G5 Doo 


Co 


=e S- (1a? 4-gf gale D/2 8 


n=—Co 


co lee} 


= 3 » Giger ss _ ys (gee 
n=1 (mod 3) —— 
= —32(9°29, g°/2°, 5g )oo — (2, 4/2, 95 Doo: (7.5.32) 
As in the previous analysis of A(z) (as well as B(z) and C(z)), we now 
determine from (7.5.30) and (7.5.31) that 


[jg Gera grr 


D(z) = ¥6(9) (42, 97/2, 075 @)oo +3 > ( 


T=—0o 


<a. (7.5.33) 
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Now replace z by q?/z in (7.5.33) to arrive at 


(z,q°/z,9°; 9° )oo'¥6(4) 


CRE CA A a 
= oP : aoe (w? (wz, qw?/z, 45 Goo + w(w?z, qw/z, G5 @)oo) 


yr git +1)/2z r+1 
=3 oes ay (7.5.34) 


T=—0o 


n (7.5.34), we set z = —1 and invoke (7.5.32) to deduce that 


(—1,-9°, 9°59" oo (26(9) — 346(2)) 


(a)e(-L 8,09") 


By Lemma 7.2.1, the last equality is equivalent to (7.5.29). 


7.6 Two Further Identities 


Entry 7.6.1 (p. 4, equation 1b). If We6(q) is defined by (7.1.2), then 


5 Cie _ aye(q) = eee (7.6.1) 


Our proof follows closely that in [59, Section 3]. 


Proof. We must first establish a meaning for the divergent series on the left 
side of (7.6.1). Thus, using [32, p. 266, equation (12.3.6)] in the second line 
below, we assert that 


3 (="@ig)n a 3 (a9; g?)n(q?; °)n(—a)” 
fa, 0, a1- £4 (993 g? )n(— 0975 9°), 
Re 3n(n+1)/2 


ee Z °° q 
PE, (1+ @")? 

9 1 gon(n+1)/2 

alee ie 


rq 
1 ee gnint)/2 


= aay S- 7 (7.6.2) 


n=—Cco 
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upon using (2.3.6) in the penultimate line. Hence, we shall assume that (7.6.1) 
is equivalent to the identity 


3n(n+1)/2 


3 er +o 20)(q")v6(q) = 507-4). (7.6.3) 


n=—Co 


The identity (7.6.3) follows from (7.4.23) by setting z = —1 therein. 


Entry 7.6.2 (p. 16, equation 1b). If ¢6(q) is defined by (7.1.1), then 


+250! “# q) “0 a a ( +65) (=) | , (7.6.4) 
n=1 


om| ~ (G5 q)oo 


where (4) denotes the Legendre symbol. 


The second term on the left side of (7.6.4) was studied extensively in [59], 
and we shall utilize one of their identities to establish this result. 


Proof. We define 
o_(q) = S- (—9; q)2n—19 


(597 )n 


n=1 


daa ae 
0) =) eat 


Our first objective is to prove that 
o6(q) — 6-(¢) = 4-973 7) 0 (-4°, - 4°, °5 goo: (7.6.5) 


To accomplish this, we proceed as before. We define 


and 


rata cave er 


a (2,.4/2, 9; Qoo 


(7.6.6) 


Now D(z) is quite similar to A(z), studied in detail in the proof of The- 
orem 7.4.2. Consequently, we omit the details of the proof of the essential 
decomposition of D(z), namely [59, Theorem 2.3], 


oo (=1)rgheeri2 gon+2 


Diz= >> (2 2p_(q)(2*, 97/2", 4°59" )oo 
— $_-(9) {2(92°, 07/20 Poo — 7(9?27,4/27, 43g" )oo}. (7.6.7) 


As noted above, the proof of this identity is parallel to the proof of The- 
orem 7.4.2. One requires representations for ¢_(q) and ~_(q) using Theo- 
rem 7.3.1. Then replace q by q?, and set a = q*, b = q, and c = O. Insert 
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the resulting Bailey pair in Lemma 7.3.2 with q replaced by q?, p, = —q’, 
p2 = —q°, and a = q*. After simplification, we find that 
—y(—q)o_ (q) — pa (—1) 0 +9+))/2g@r+Det((r+e+1)/2)? 
=0 
ae (oe 2) 
= = _4)(—r—s+1)/2,(2r—1)s+((r+s—1)/2)? 
(—1) q 
r,s=1 
rs (mod 2) 


Apply Theorem 7.3.1 with q replaced by q?, a = q?, b = q, and c = 0. Insert 
the resulting Bailey pair in Lemma 7.3.2 with q replaced by q?, p; = —q, and 
p2 = —q’ to find that, after simplification, 


Co 


rts 2 
—2y(—q)b_(q) = S- (are ge are) 


ne be 2) 
_ S- (—1)7-#42)/2 g(2r—1) s+ ((r-+9—2)/2)? ; 
T,8=1 
r=s (mod 2) 
We wish to isolate that portion of (7.6.7) where the exponents of z are 
congruent to 1 modulo 3. To do this, we apply Lemma 7.2.2 with n = 3 to 
each curly bracketed factor in 


D(z) = TP ia Yoo a/2*i Dew [eee eee} 
(a; 0) 2 (2? 9° / 297 0" so (eid? | 02,0) 2" yoaldt a" es 
ye LGM? P oo (P2*, P1275 Poo (Ps Poo 
(qz,4/2z, peers Yoo es 
ee ele ae iv S or. gg eg ss 
(qq)2,(2*, 0/2270 Gee Gee art ee 


q 3 3-2). 
a dae 


(q/z)9( 
a3 isk. q 6-25 /73:q8),, (7.6.8) 


We now consider D(q?/*) in both (7.6.7) and (7.6.8), and identifying the 
two expressions, we obtain 
2k/B(q2k+1 g5—2k. g6) 

“= T g?—2k; q®) a0 


(ee eG a jes etide yf 
(4; Doo 
oF n ~n(3n+5)/2 bila po x ores 


=1 
= ya Nd 1 — gant? 


n=—Cco 


~ 2b_ (4) (G5 Doo — o-(Da"/3 (G5 doo 
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Now isolating those terms of the sort q”+!/3 in the identity above, we find 
that 


Sens (-1)" n(3n+5)/2+1 


q 49; d)oo(a*; 9°)8, 
= Cag = 7.6.9 
oN 2a Dagens reas, > 
Next, setting z = q? in (7.5.12) gives 
ced —1)r n(3n+5)+2 ‘ 6. ,6)6 
o6(a)(@s 40 = So (-1)"q 1G Doo (95 9" Vee (7.6.10) 


des gen Cae Cea 


n=—Cco 


Finally, if we replace q by q? in (7.6.9), subtract the result from (7.6.10), 
and divide both sides by (q?;q7)o., we arrive at, after simplification, 


o6(9) — (4) = 4(-475 4") o0(-4°, — 4°, 45 goo, (7.6.11) 
which is (7.6.4). 
Now multiply (7.6.11) by 2 and subtract it from (7.5.2) to find that 


$6(q") + 26_(4°) = (—454")5.(—4?, -9°, 9° a" oo 
= 29-475 4" )oo(—a°, - 4°, 4°54 )oo- (7.6.12) 
Noting that the left side of (7.6.12) is an even function of g, we see that, upon 
applying (2.3.1), 


6(q") + 26_(q°) = even part of (—g; 47)5,(—@, -¢°, 0°; 1° oo 
1 
= even part of ———(-q,-4, 9 7 )0(- - 905 1) 00 
(34 a 


= even part can eR ae -y qn 


n=—Cco m=>=—oco 


= 12m? 4 7 An? +4n — 12m?+12m 
= > a : <<. qd + q > qd - qd 


n=—Cco m>=—oco n=—Cco m=—oco 


“i . c3(q") 


gi2nt4 12n+8 
(7.6.13) 


q 
- GS q) a +6 Bee qi2n+4 | — gi2nt8 


where c@3(q) is the generating function for three-color generalized Frobenius 
partitions. In the last two equalities, we applied, respectively, [22, p. 14, equa- 
tion (5.20)] and [22, p. 26, equation (9.4)]. The final identity in (7.6.13) is 
simply (7.6.4) with q replaced by q?. 


S. Cooper pointed out to us that the even part of y(q)y(q?), calculated 
n (7.6.13), can also be calculated from the identity [117, p. 192, third line 
from the bottom of the page] 


y(q)e(q?) = a(q*) + 2av(q?)v(a*), 


where a(q) is one of Ramanujan’s cubic theta functions. 
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7.7 Further Work 


Several papers have been written on sixth order mock theta functions following 
the appearance of [39]. We should begin by mentioning very general studies 
such as the work by Hickerson and E. Mortenson [163] and K. Bringmann, 
J. Lovejoy, and K. Mahlburg [78]. These works produce a general framework 
for many instances of mock theta functions, including those of the sixth order. 

The paper [59] by Berndt and Chan contains two further sixth order mock 
theta functions, and we followed much of their exposition in Section 7.6. 

Finally, papers by R. Antony [44], Y.-S. Choi [106], Choi and B. Kim 
[111], R. McIntosh [202], and S. Saba [241] are explicitly devoted to particular 
aspects of the sixth order mock theta functions. 


Check for 
updates 
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Tenth Order Mock Theta Functions: Part I, 
The First Four Identities 


8.1 Introduction 


The tenth order mock theta functions are quite similar to the fifth and sixth 
order mock theta functions in their complexity. We shall be studying the four 
tenth order mock theta functions appearing at the top of page 9 of the Lost 
Notebook [232], namely, 
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The object of this chapter will be to prove the first four identities appearing 
on the same page 9. The first proofs of these identities were given by Y. S. Choi 
[103], [104]. Our procedure here will be different and has its origins in the work 
of the first author [30] and S. Zwegers [287]. These identities have also been 
proved by E. Mortenson [217]. 

To split this lengthy chapter into manageable pieces, we proceed as 
follows. Section 8.2 will be devoted to establishing relevant Bailey pairs. 
Section 8.3 will use the Bailey pairs to provide useful representations of 
¢10(¢), Y10(q), X10(¢), and y10(q). Section 8.4 will provide useful rewritten 
versions of the four entries to be proved. In Section 8.5 we will then prove the 
rewritten identities. 
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8.2 Bailey Pairs 


The treatment of the tenth order mock theta functions begins with estab- 
lishing three Bailey pairs. These originally arose in [23]. We provide more 
transparent proofs here based on the work in [30]. 


Lemma 8.2.1. Let, for each non-negative integer n, 
(8.2.1) 


and 


AO(n, 2) = D(q"-F#4; q)a(—1)"-Fq2) BOG, 2). (8.2.2) 


Then, for n > 3, 


AO(n, z) = —zq” AO(n — 1, z) + 2q?"-3 AO(n — 2, z) + g*”-7AO(n — 3, z). 
(8.2.3) 


Remark. We shall be proving three lemmas to begin this section. Each 
has a conceptually simple, but computationally complex, proof. So, we will 
provide complete details only for this lemma. 


Proof. Note that (zq;q)n is a polynomial in z of degree n. Consequently, this 
sequence (8.2.1) constitutes a basis for the polynomials in z. 

Given the definition of BO(n, z), we see that AO(n, z) is a polynomial in 
z expanded with the basis elements (zq; q)n. Furthermore, 


z(2q;q); = (¢ 2 * —¢ 7 "(1 — 29?) (205.0); 


= q-"*(zq39)3 — 79" (245 4) 5-41: (8.2.4) 
So, if we write 
AO(n, 2) = S- c(n, J)(2959)5; (8.2.5) 
j=0 


where oa 

(q?-F+1, g)ay(—1)" ql") 
(9; 9); 

then the truth of (8.2.3) is equivalent, by coefficient comparison of terms 

involving (zq;q);, to showing that, for n > 3, 


; (8.2.6) 


e(n, j) = 


e(n,j) =—q" (q-2*e(n — 1,7) — g4e(n — 1,7 — 1) 
+ @"-3 (q-F-"e(n — 2,9) — q2e(n — 2,7 — 1) 
+ qi"—"e(n — 3, j). (8.2.7) 
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If we multiply (8.2.7) by 
(=1)"-(G 9)2 
(go? sq )aj 3 


we reduce (8.2.7) to a fixed Laurent polynomial in g” and q’, which is easily 
checked to be valid. 


Lemma 8.2.2. Let 


0, ifn =0 
Bl(n, z) = § (2434)n-1 (8.2.8) 
(4; @)2n—1’ a 
and 
= Le mI. gos _1(—1)? Iq?) BL(j, 2). (8.2.9) 


Then, for n > 3, 


Al(n, z) = —zq”"1 Al(n — 1,z) + 2q3"-5.Al(n — 2, z) + zq*”-° Al (n — 3, 2). 
(8.2.10) 


Proof. This follows by coefficient comparison of terms involving (zq;4q);, 
which is possible using (8.2.4). 


Lemma 8.2.3. Let 
(29;9)n 


B2(n, z) = ————— 
(72) (G5 Q)an+1 


(8.2.11) 


n 


A2(n, 2) = (1— 9g?" +2) $7 (g?944 g)ag(—1)" Fg?) Ba(j, 2). (8.2.12) 
j=0 


Then, forn > 4, 
A2(n, z) = —zq” A2(n — 1,z) + "71 (1 + zq™"”) A2(n — 2, z) 
+ "1 (z+ q”"*) A2(n — 3, z) — zq®” 8 A2(n —4,z). (8.2.13) 


Proof. As in the proofs of the previous lemmas, (8.2.13) follows by coefficient 
comparison of terms involving (zq;q);, which is possible using (8.2.4) when 
necessary. 


In the following lemmas, we require the following polynomials in q~!. For 
n > 0, define 


S(n) := S(n,q) := > qt (8.2.14) 
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and 
T(n) := T(n,q) := = qi 7, (8.2.15) 


Lemma 8.2.4. For n > 0, 
AO(2n, 1) = 22" T(n — 1) — @”-"S(n — 1), (8.2.16) 
and, forn > 1, 
AO(2n — 1,1) = —q3”"-3"+19(n, — 1) + 2q3”’-4"417(n — 2). (8.2.17) 


Proof. By direct calculation, we see that 


AO(1,1) = —¢ = —qS(0) + 2T(-1), 
AO(2, 1) = 2q? — q? = 29¢°T (0) — q’°S(0), 
AO(3, 1) = —q" — 29° + 2g° = —q"S(1) + 2¢°T(0). 


Having established the base cases for mathematical induction, we proceed 
utilizing (8.2.3) when z = 1. Hence, for n > 2, we must show that the right- 
hand sides of (8.2.16) and (8.2.17) satisfy, for n > 2, 


AO(2n, 1) = —q?” AO(2n — 1,1) + "3 AO(2n — 2, 1) 
+ q°"-" AO(2n — 3, 1), (8.2.18) 


and, for n > 1, 


AO(2n + 1,1) = —q?"*1 AO(2n, 1) + q&" AO(2n — 1, 1) 
+ q®"-4 AO(2n — 2, 1). (8.2.19) 


Thus, moving everything to the right-hand side, we first examine (8.2.18). 
Let 


Eo(n) = — (20° T(n - 1) - o"-"S(n - 1)) 
— 9? (99 -3"41.5(m — 1) + 295-41 T(n — 2)) 
+ gor-3 (2° T(n — 2) — gh-1--1) g(n, — 2)) 
4 gor? (—gi-0*-8n-1) +1 gh Ah 4 qhr-1)*-A(n-—DH1T(n = 3) . 


We must show that €o(n) is identically equal to 0 for n > 2. Now, for i> J, 


n—-t 
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n-t 


Eo(n) = —2g3”" Co + ga 8 +T(n- 3)) 

+ Coa + ‘an (2q-m-0? + S(n — 2)) 

o (—299n"-241 de 2°") Ga +T(n— 3) 

4 (-a"- _ ern) S(n —2) + 2g3?" 2417 (n 3 


=04+0-S(n—2)+0-T(n—3) 
=0. 


Next, moving everything to the right-hand side, we consider (8.2.19). Let 
Aine = (ger? -8er+ 41 g(n) 4 Qq3nt1P? M4417 (7, _ 1)) 
_ gr (20 T(n _ 1) _ ge" S(n _ 1) 


4 i (-a9""-3"41.5(n _ 1) 4 agi 4017 (ny _ 2)) 


= br t3nti (20° gD 4 Sle 2)) 
4 ore _ geet) (2q-—0” + S(n- 2)) 
_ gar "+19 (n = 
+ (=299r? +2" — 9g3n" 42041) (qm? +" 4 T(n — 2) 
: Ci 4 ne T(n —2) 


=0+0-S(n—2)4+0-T(n- 2) 
= 0. 


Thus, we have shown that the expressions on the right-hand sides 
of (8.2.16) and (8.2.17) satisfy the same third order recurrence as the expres- 
sions on the left-hand sides and that they also satisfy the necessary initial 
conditions. Hence, (8.2.16) and (8.2.17) follow by mathematical induction. 


Lemma 8.2.5. For n> 1, 
Al1(2n, 1) = —q3""-2"T(n — 1), (8.2.20) 


and, forn => 0, 
Al(2n + 1,1) = q?” t"S(n). (8.2.21) 
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Proof. By direct calculation, we see that 


A1(1,1) = 1=qS(0), 

A1(2,1) = —q= —qT(0), 

A1(3, 1) = q* + 24? = q*S(1). 
Now that we have shown that the base cases satisfy (8.2.20) and (8.2.21), the 
remainder of the proof exactly parallels the proof of Lemma 8.2.4. We now 


utilize (8.2.10) when z = 1. Thus, we must show that the right-hand sides 
of (8.2.20) and (8.2.21) satisfy, for n > 2, 


Al(2n, 1) = —q?"t* Al(2n — 1,1) + q®"-° Al (2n — 2,1) + g®”-° A1(2n — 3,1), 
(8.2.22) 
and, for n > 1, 


Al(2n + 1,1) = —q?”A1(2n, 1) + q°"~?.A1(2n — 1,1) + g®"-° Al(2n — 2,1). 
(8.2.23) 


So, moving everything to the right-hand side, we begin with (8.2.22). Em- 
ploying (8.2.14) and (8.2.15) below, let 


E(n) = gr -"T(n aie g2r- 4802-1 H(9-1) Gn =i) 


— git543(0-1? AND) Pp — 9) 4 goP—94HM-2!?H(-2) Gn, — 9) 


2 10 —n? n n? — TL = 7 2 
= gr? (4 + +T(n-2))-@ al (n-1) + $(n—2)) 
_ gr? 7 (n — 2) + gr’ —3nt1 6 (n — 2) 
=0+0-T(n-—2)+0-S(n-—- 2) 
=0. 


Next, moving everything to the right-hand side, we consider (8.2.23). Re- 
calling the definitions (8.2.14) and (8.2.15) in our analysis below, let 


Fi(n) = —" +" S(n) + g2?+3""-27(n, — 1) 


_ go? 243(R—-1)"+(2-1) gin 2i\< gh?—5+3(n—-1)"-2(2-)) 7(n, — 2) 


= = bas (o" + S(n—- \) + gr (ger +T(n- 2)) 


a9" Mo 19" TH =) 
=0+0-S(n—1)4+0-T(n- 2) 
= 0. 
Thus, we have shown that the right-hand sides of (8.2.20) and (8.2.21) 
satisfy the same third order recurrence as the left-hand sides, and that they 


also satisfy the necessary initial conditions. Hence, (8.2.20) and (8.2.21) follow 
by mathematical induction. 
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Lemma 8.2.6. For n> 1, 
A2(2n, 1) = 2¢3°t2"7(n) + "+" S(n — 1), (8.2.24) 
and, forn > 2, 
A2(2n — 1,1) = —@""—"S(n) — 2g?” 2" T(n — 2). (8.2.25) 
Proof. By direct calculation, we find that 


A2(1,1) = —q? — 2q = —q’S(1), 
A2(2, 1) = 2° + q* + 2q3 = 2¢°T (1) + g*5(0), 
A2(3, 1) = —q'" — 29° — 2g? — 29° = —q'"S(2) — 2¢°T'(0). 


Having established the base cases, we proceed following familiar lines. 
We employ (8.2.13) when z = 1. Thus, we must show that the right sides 
of (8.2.24) and (8.2.25) satisfy, for n > 2, 


A2(2n, 1) = —¢q?" A2(2n — 1,1) + g4"*1(1 + g?”-7) A2(2n — 2, 1) 
+ ©" (1 + g?"—7) A2(2n — 3,1) — g°”-8 A2(2n — 4,1), (8.2.26) 


and, for n > 2, 


A2(2n + 1,1) = —g?"*1 A2(2n, 1) + q*?+3(1 + g?"—1).A2(2n — 1,1) 


gh 4g?) Adon — 2,1) — 4g" 9 A2Qn — 3,1), 
(8.2.27) 


First, moving everything to the right-hand side, we examine (8.2.26). To 
that end, once again invoking the definitions (8.2.14) and (8.2.15) below, we 
write 


Ex(n) = — (2° 1" T(n) + 9?" S(n - 1)) 
= @" (—95"—" $(n) — 295" T(n — 2)) 
4 ght 4 g2n-?) ) (24 3(n—1)?+2(n— YT(n— 1) 
+qhO-1P +) gin — 2)) 
+ g"—2(1 + gM?) (—g3™“ “DV S(n — 1) 
—2g3-1?-An-D Tn — 3)) 


= gs (2qhr-2)° +20 )-7(m _ 2) +4 g3r—2)" H(2-2) g(n, _ 3) : 
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Following the pattern exhibited in Lemmas 8.2.5 and 8.2.6, we replace each 
T and S expression by 


T(n-i) = g? 3 +T(n—3) (8.2.28) 

j=n-2 

and 
(n—-i)=2 2) gq? +S(n—3). (8.2.29) 


=n— 


Upon doing this, we find that 
E2(n) =04+0-S(n—3)+0-T(n—-3) =0. 
Next, as before, 
Aojsa— (-git*- +0 s(n te 2g3 +1)? -ANt) Ty _ 1) 
— grt S Bn? +2nT (ny) 4 ies = 1) 


gr —™ S(n — 2g3”-22-T (ny _ 2)) 


2q 3(n—1) )? 42(n— _ —1) 


2") \(- 
q2"-) )( 
4 g3-IP+H-D Gn — 2)) 


_ gion-3 ee _ 1) _ 2ghr-1)?-2R—D)7(y, = 3)) . 


As above, we use (8.2.28) to replace appearance of T by T(n— 3), and we 


use 
n—t 


S(n—i) =2 > gF4+8(n-2) (8.2.30) 
g=n-1 
to replace each appearance of S by S(n — 2). After tedious and lengthy cal- 
culations, it follows that 


Fo(n) =0+0-S(n—2)+0-T(n—3) =0. 


Thus, we have shown that the right-hand sides of (8.2.24) and (8.2.25) 
satisfy the same third order recurrences as the left-hand sides and that they 
also satisfy the necessary initial conditions. Hence, (8.2.24) and (8.2.25) are 
valid by mathematical induction. 


Theorem 8.2.1. Define 


(8.2.31) 
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and define 


a0 2n,(q) = Won, = PB" T"S(n) — BP" -"S(n—1), ifn >0, — (8.2.32) 


a0 2n41(q) = Orne = —2¢2 44°17 (n) + 2q3 t2"T(n — 1), ifn >. 
(8.2.33) 


Then (@On, 8On) form a Bailey pair with a= 1 (cf. (7.3.1)). 
Proof. Invoking (7.3.2) with a = 1, we see that 


i ifn =0, 


‘J 


(8.2.34) 


aO, > (1 _ >> (q; @)n4j—1(—-1)"- Iq?) BO; 


ifn>0. 
(Gd) i— 


j=0 
We now refer to Lemma 8.2.1 with z = 1, and we see that 


=S\q n- itl, g (—1)"-5 ql 2") BO;. 


j=0 


Next, we note that, for n > 0, 
AO(n, 1) = g" 'AO(n = 1, 1) — (-1)"-4q 2 ) BO; (q”3*; q)2;-1 


ei da) ee ie) 


n n-j (23 7) : 
— (1 = e")>- = 1) qd tee Datge 


=aOn, (8.2.35) 
by (8.2.34). Hence, by (8.2.35), (8.2.18), and (8.2.19), 
On = AO(2n,1) — q*”-1 AO(2n — 1,1) 
= 2g" T(n -l1)- ge -"S(n —1) 
_gi) (-a9""-3"41.5(n =1)+ 2g3?—4n+1.7(n _ 2)) 
= agri mtn — gh" S(n — 1) +g *"S(n — 1) 
= 9" S(n) — F—"S(n— 1), 


which establishes (8.2.32). 
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Finally, by (8.2.35), (8.2.18), and (8.2.19), 
AOen41 = AO(2n + 1,1) — g4”*1 AO(2n, 1) 
=—4q 
= gi#1 (2g T(n — 1) - g""-"5(n — 1) 


= —2g2n* +3n+1 ae 2g +2"T(n _ 1) _ Igih HHT (ny, = 


= —2q3"" +42+17(n) + 2q3” +297 (n _ 1), 
which establishes (8.2.33). 


Theorem 8.2.2. Define 


E1n(q) = Bln = 1 


and define 
alo(q) = alo := 0, 
olon(q) = Glan = —"—™"(1—g'")T(n-1), ifn >, 
Q1lon41(q@) = Alangi := ger td —q°"**)S(n), ifn>0. 
Then (aln, 61,) form a Bailey pair with a =1 (cf. (7.3.1)). 


Proof. Invoking (7.3.2) with a = 1, we see that, for n > 0, 


aly = (1—@?") + (Gant j—1(- Fg?) 81; 


a (G5 @)n—j 


=(1-q"")Al(n, 1), 
by (8.2.9). Thus, by (8.2.20), for n > 0, 
olan = —(1— g'")q'”"—*"T(n - 1), 
which establishes (8.2.37), and, by (8.2.21), for n > 0, 
along = (1 gi" *)g°"*"S(n), 
which implies (8.2.38). 


Theorem 8.2.3. Define, for n > 0, 


B2n(q) = B2n = 


2 8(n+1)?—3(n+1)+1 Gn) a gghir tl)? Aint +17 (n = 1) 


1) 


(8.2.36) 


(8.2.37) 
(8.2.38) 


(8.2.39) 


(8.2.40) 


(8.2.41) 


(8.2.42) 
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and 


3n? +n g 2 3n?42n-pP _ 1 
20n(q) = O2en = 2 (n) = q (n ) (8.2.43) 
—4 


—2¢3r +40 +17 (n) = gi? +6742 g(n) 


Q2an41(¢) = Q2an41 = = 


Then (a2n, 62), n > 0, form a Bailey pair with a = q (cf. (7.3.1)). 
Proof. Invoking again (7.3.2), now with a = q, we find that 
2n4+1 _” ; 2 pias 
an, = ——— So(a"I44 g)aj(-1)"-F ql . ) 82; 
j=0 
ae (8.2.45) 
by (8.2.12). Hence, by (8.2.45) and (8.2.24), 


1 
C2y, = aa (aghnnGa) 4 gr "s(n _ )) 
—4q 


1 
i = eer 4. 2g3” +297 (n _ 1) 4 gr "s(n _ \) 
1 
or ("+ 5(n) af gi’ +227 (n -_ )) : 
which proves (8.2.43). 
Finally, by (8.2.45) and (8.2.25), 
1 


ont = pag (—aPOH lm g(e + 1) — 2ghH 24 TK — 1)) 


=; l (—2q?" 49041 = git’ +542 97) - 2g3?" +40 +1. 7(n _ ) 
—q 


i n? n+ n2 i) 
= ay (2 Tin) — gPr"t425(n)), 


which establishes (8.2.44). 


8.3 Hecke-Type Series 


Lemma 8.3.1. Recall that ¢10(q) is defined by (8.1.1) and that S(n) and T(n) 
are defined, respectively, in (8.2.14) and (8.2.15). Then 


10(q) = <a (>: ge” +27 (1 _ g°"*3) S(n) 


—?2 S- gh Hin+2 (4 _ omeyrin)) (8.3.1) 
n=0 
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Proof. Given a Bailey pair (a,,G,) with a = q, we require the following 


instance of Lemma 6.3.2 where p; — oo, p2 = —q, and a= q. To that end, 
("2 (5 d)oo > ("s) 
So? Jan = = Sai ang? Bn. (8.3.2) 
n=0 (4: Goo n=0 


Now, by (8.2.42), 


a3") 


("2 
wo) = op 


n=0 a3 Msteti 


4 (GManti 
So (-4; qynqe? ) Bn. 


n=0 


o° 2.92) g("2') 
=y a) q 


Hence, by (8.3.2), 


10(q) = a y QF a2, 


(97; doo 
1- 
_ qd > gr") a2on ea 3 q (n+1)( ant) Dona 
ea) cork 
1 lo e) 
_ S- (a""+"5(n) a age” +39 T(n, = \) 
y(—4a) \< 


. > (-29°"*#7"#27(n) + aa) 


n=0 


= 2 
-2S¢ q re _ yr) 
n=0 


and therefore (8.3.1) has been demonstrated. 


Lemma 8.3.2. Recall that 10(q) ts defined by (8.1.2) and that S(n) and T(n) 
are defined, respectively, in (8.2.14) and (8.2.15). Then 


w10(q) aq (Ss 5n? a | — g"™*")S(n) 


n=0 


_9 > go t9nt4(y _ vin) ; (8.3.3) 
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Proof. Given a Bailey pair (a,,8,) with a = 1, we require the following 


instance of Lemma 7.3.2 where p; — oo, p2 = —1, anda =1. Thus, 
g 2 an 2 Do ) 
= 1; q)n@\ 2 7Bn 
3 1+q" — (-4G; )eo DI 
oe n+1 
= ve neha Be (8.3.4) 
n=0 


Now, by (8.2.36) and (8.1.2), 


cc 
4 
ve » (G@)n 
= = (q°; @)n—igh"? ) 
- » (4; Q)2n-1 
= S-4 Q)n—14("2 )B1n. (8.3.5) 
n=0 


Hence, by Theorem 8.2.2, 


_ 1 — a 3n?—2n 4n 
tno(a) = 5 (>: Tag ( 2q (l=¢ \r(n-1)) 


CO on? 4+3n4+1 
q + 


1 +4 gent 


+ 


n=0 


— = (> gem t4n+1 (4 = gt!) s(n) 
n=0 
—2 y ge” = Cr)T(n _ ») 
n=0 
= = (> gh t4nti(y _ gt) S(n) 
n=0 


= 2 
-25° ae" palit Ul _ e-yri)) , 
n=0 


which is identical to (8.3.3). 
Lemma 8.3.3. If X10(q) is defined by (8.1.3), then 


(gen"#"(1 “")40) 


Xio(a ig (9 tont-42n (1 _ gl6nt8) (ng?) 
2 
ny gion’ +12n+3 (1 _ eee ; (8.3.6) 
n=0 


where S(n,q?) and T(n,q") are defined, respectively, in (8.2.14) and (8.2.15). 
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Proof. Given a Bailey pair (a,(q),Bn(q)), with q replaced by q? and a = 1, 
we require the following instance of Lemma 6.3.2, where q is replaced by q?, 
p2 =q, a= 1, and p, > oo. Accordingly, 


CO 


S(-1)"G ng” Bn(a?) = ite = = oct "a, (q?). (8.3.7) 


n=0 


Next, from the definition (8.1.3), 


& (-G aan 
SED (GP nl?) 
om (9°39? )an 


acta ae 


Now by Theorem 8.2.1 with g replaced by q?, we see that (8.3.7) implies that 


X10(q) = — S-(-1)"q" a0, (9”) 


(q) = 
2 
= wa (> ae AO an (q i 4n? antl Os, 4i(q ») 
n=0 
1 = 2 2 2 ns. 
= J (>. ge (a +27 Sn, q’) = ge? 2 S(n- 14°) 
q n=0 
git tant aaa q’) ate ago 407 (ny = ile )) 
n=0 
1 (< 2 2 
_ wa (>. Cae +21 Sy, 2) — qlon?+18248 gy, — 1,4") 
n=0 


co co 
42 S- qian’ +1ant3T(n, @) 9 sS- gmt 92) 


n= n=0 


0 
= aa (> gion? +2" 9m, g?\(1 _ ge) 
n=0 


co 
42 si qin’ +1ant37(n, @)(1 _ ) 
n=0 


which completes the proof. 
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Lemma 8.3.4. With y19(q) defined by (8.1.4), we have 


n 


2 =. n? n+6—2j7—25 n 
x10(9) = 0) oa q'° +16n+6—23 75 (1 _ a oe) 


1 2 383 " 
+4 S- » gis +6n+1—23 (Cee _, (8.3.8) 


Proof. We follow the pattern of the proof of the previous lemma. We begin 
by noting that 


x10(q) = > 


(—1)"qtv? 


<* (-4; Q)an+1 
2 
_ % Ae Ge ee 
(97; q? )an—1 


n=0 

1 . nian 

= aaa So(-1) q” aln(q) 

n=0 

1 ee = se 

= “Ta » q’” alan (q?) _ > ge “ola 
g n=0 n=0 
1 . n?—An n 

= ~ao@) {20 i a= q n= 1,q°) 
q n=0 


Co 


_ S- aa aad | _ osina} 
n=0 


1 = 2 
_ ) a pe (i _ eer (in, q°) 
star 4 


+4 S- ge wheat _ g™*4)S(n, as : 


n=0 


and consequently (8.3.8) follows. 
Theorem 8.3.1. If ¢10(q) is defined by (8.1.1), then 


lee} 


owl = 35 S> se(r)(—1)rteg ts? trstets, (8.3.9) 


sa(r)=sa(s) 
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Proof. Let Rg(q) denote the right-hand side of (8.3.1). In the first double 
sum in Ry(q), replace n and 7 by $n and $ j, respectively. Hence, this sum 
becomes 


CoO 2 2 
s s- gor Tene eee), (8.3.10) 


n=0 lil<n 
n=0 (mod 2) j=0 (mod 2) 


Next, in the second sum in Ry(q), replace n and j by $(n— 1) and $(j — 1), 
respectively. Thus, the second sum becomes 


>» S> gin UP /44 Tl 1)/242-G-1? A-G-1)/2(1 _ 93043) 
__n=0 lj|<n 
n=1 (mod 2) j=1 (mod 2) 
ec) 2 2 
_ 3 3 gf” +4n—j Way _ ge"*8), (8.3.11) 
n=0 lal< 


=1(mod2) =" 
n=1 (mo ) j=1 (mod 2) 


Note that we have used the fact that 


1 2 2 
$10(q) = ~ See Ata) 


n=0  |j]<n 
j=n (mod 2) 


= 1 S- S- (1)? gor" +4n-97)/4 


n=0  |jl<n 
j=n (mod 2) 


= > S- (—1)" {on +16n-+12-97)/4 


n=O |jl<n 
j=n (mod 2) 


Now replace n by r+s and j by r—s in the first sum above, and n by r—s—2 
and j by r — s in the second sum. This yields 


bass -1 
I 
¢10(q) = S- Crater ater _ S- a eal, 


y(—4q) r,s=0 rT,sS=—Oo 
ill oS 24. 
= sg(r)(—1)"t8q("+9) saa eT 
y(—4) 2s, 


sg(r)=sg(s) 


which completes the proof of (8.3.9). 
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Theorem 8.3.2. If w19(q) is defined by (8.1.2), then 


Co 


1 s 7 TS To-38 
v10(q) = ar S- se(r)(—1)"tstig(r+ )?+rs+3(r+s)+2_ (8.3.12) 


T,S=—oo 


sg(r)=sg(s) 


Proof. Let R,(q) denote the right-hand side of (8.3.3). In the first sum, we 
assume that n and j, the index in Sn), are even. Replace n and j by 3N and 
3J, respectively, in the first sum to obtain 


= 2 2 
S- S- gON +8N+4-—J Way = gt), 
N=0 [|< 
N=0 (mod 2) y=o (mod 2) 
Now in the second sum on the right-hand side of (8.3.3) we assume that n 


and j, the index of T(n), are odd. Replace n and j by $(N —1) and $(J—1), 
respectively, in the second sum. Accordingly, we acquire the sum 


love) 2 i j 2 
9 2 tag ae aaa Ce ac 
N=0 |J|SN 
N=1 (mod 2) J=1 (mod 2) 
°° 5 2 
7 . > g SN? +8N+4—-J7)/4(y _ gN41), 


N=0 |J|<N 
N=1 (mod 2) jJ=1 (mod 2) 


Note that, for the calculation above, 
n n 
j=0 j=—n-1 


Hence, we may rewrite (8.3.3) in the form 


1 = 2 72 
v10(q) = —— S- io gON +8N+4—J ea = gt) 


9(—4q) N=0 |J|<N 
N=0 (mod 2) y=0 (mod 2) 


- 2 2 

_ . . ger +8N+4-J ved = ght) 
N=0 |J|<N 

N=1 (mod 2) y=1 (mod 2) 


2 2 
(1g +8N+4—J ag = grr) 


lI 
M 
M 


N=0 |J|<N 
J=N (mod 2) 
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= y s- (aIyyygor 4 


N=0 |J|<N 
J=N (mod 2) 


= 2 2 
= S- S- (—1)% gO 4+12N+44—J?)/4 


N=0 |J|<N 
J=N (mod 2) 


We now replace N by —r — s—2 and J by r — s in the first sum and N by 
r+sand J by r—s in the second sum above to find that 


= 
1 2 
w q) = S -] Phere) +rs+3(r+s)+2 


T,S=—0o 


_ S- Gk aiden 


r,s=0 
1 = 2 
= sg(r)(—1)"t8tlgr+s) rea. 
e(—4) 2 


sg(r)=sg(s) 


which finishes the proof of (8.3.12). 


Theorem 8.3.3. If x10(q) is defined by (8.1.4), then 


1 = 2 2 
X10(q) = w@ y ag(r)q2” terete? +8rt3e+1 (8.3.13) 


T,sS=—cCoO 


sa(r)=s8(s) 
Proof. Let R,(q) denote the right-hand side of (8.3.8). Now, noting that 


n n 
ay G7 = iS ques 25, 


4=0 j=-—n-1 


and replacing n and j by 3(N— 1) and 3(J— 1), respectively, where N and J 
are odd in the first sum in (8.3.8), we find that the first sum in R,(q) becomes 


= 2 2 
S- S- ger) /4+16(N—1)/2+6—2(J—1)*/4-2(J ye (ange) 
N= |J|<N 
N=1 (mod 2) y=1 (mod 2) 
= 2 2 
_ XC i Pa +12N+4—-2J 44 _ "eae (8.3.14) 


N=0 |J|<N 
N=1 (mod 2) j= 1 (mod 2) 
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Next, replacing n and j by 3N and sJ , respectively, where N and J are even, 
in the second sum in R,(q), we obtain for this sum 


2 
= S- glON? +12N 44-25 Math = ger, (8.3.15) 


=0 |J|<N 
N=0 (mod 2) j=9 (mod 2) 


Using (8.3.14) and (8.3.15), we may rewrite the right-hand side of (8.3.8) in 
the form 


1 : —2J? 
x10(q) = w(q) 3 3s gee a eager) 
q N= |J|<.N 
wee od 2) J=1 (mod 2) 


4 1 3 > gilON? +12N+4—2)7)/4(1 _ AN +4) 
N=0 |J|<N 
=0 (mod 2) y=9 (mod 2) 


N 
1 2 eae 
= a yy gon +12N+4-2J 41 _ go) 


co 
= 1 S- glON? +12N+4—2J7)/4 


ae. > > qtON?+28N+20- 2%) /4 (8.3.16) 


Now, replacing N by —r—s and J by —r+s in the first sum, and N by 
r+s—2and J by —r-+s in the second sum, we deduce that 


0 ee) 
1 gr 24 9rs—3(r+s)+1 1 2(r+s)?+2rs—3(r+s)+1 
X10( q) aaa = aN q 
aC > vq) » 


T,s=—0o r,s=l1 


-1 fore) 
1 r+s)?+2rs—3(r+s r?—3r 
a(s Prt tare Het Lg “) 


T,8=— 00 r=0 
1 ~ 2(r+s)?4+2rs—3(r+s)+ 2Qr?—3rt1 
= (> i 2) +4 
r,s=0 


(8.3.17) 


In light of the fact that 


co lee} 


Sy = yaa (8.3.18) 
r=0 


Tr=—-cC Tr=—Cco 
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we can write the conclusion of (8.3.17) in the form 


2 
x10(q) = aa S- sg(r)q2irts) +2rs—3(r+s) +42. (8.3.19) 


T,S=—oo 


sg(r)=sg(s) 


Now we define 


: (8.3.20) 
0, otherwise. 


be = fae if sg(r) = sg(s), 
Finally, we replace (r,s) by (—r, —s) in (8.3.19) and note that 
P-r,—s = —Pr,s + dr,0 Sr 55,0: 


Hence, 


Co 


2r?46rs+2s*—3r—3s 
5 Pr,sd 


T,s=—co 


lee) lee) 
> fag ER Oe 5 : qr +30, 


Consequently, by (8.3.18), 
1 ~ r? Ts s? i s 
x10(9) = wa) > peg ee er, (8.3.21) 


which is equivalent to (8.3.13). 


Theorem 8.3.4. Recall that X\0(q) is defined by (8.1.3). Then 


Co 


1 2 str+s 
X10(q) = Ha) yy Boe ee (8.3.22) 
sa(r)=se(5) 


Proof. By (8.3.6), 


1 hob 
Xo(q \= = S- go +2n—2j (1 _ go) 
n=0 


¥(9) |j|<n 
+5 > > gion’ H12n+3—27°—25 (4 = qintisy, (8.3.23) 
n=0 j=0 


Let Rx (q) denote the right-hand side of (8.3.23). In the first sum, replacing 
n and j by 3N and sJ , respectively, where N and J are even, we obtain the 
sum 
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oo 
2 _9 72 
+B a g(1ON?+4N-27)/4(q _ g&N+8)_ 
N=0 |J|< 
N=0 (mod 2) y= aoe 


Noting that 


2S~q 297-25 Dy qu 2t 5, (8.3.24) 


and replacing n and j by $(N — 1) and $(J — 1), respectively, in the second 
sum, we find that the second sum becomes 


2 _9 72 
- S- g(lON? +4N 2g VAY — g®N+8), 


N=0 |J|<N 
N=1(mod 2) y=1 (mod 2) 


Hence, combining the last two sums, we deduce that 


i< eee 
Xu@ = S- S- gree +4N-—2J 44 = ga) 


[JIN 
J=N (mod 2) 


i= : : 
_ (10N?4+4N—2J7)/4 
qe 24. & 


N=0 alvie® 


1 2 2 
(10N?2+36N+32—2J7)/4 
—- —~ = y qd ' 
v(q) 


N=0  |J|<N 
J=N (mod 2) 


Now, in the first sum, replace N by r+ s and J by r—s, while in the second 
sum, replace N by —r—s—2 and J by r—s. Thus, 


ee) =1 
1 s)? TSTTTS r s)? TSTr+s 
Xonld)= gig (re +s _ > grt) +2 en) 


r,s=0 T,S=—0Co 
1 ~ 2(r+s)?+2rs+r+s 
=—~ Do sa(r)a 


T,S=—0o 


sg(r)=sg(s) 


1 ~ 2(r+s)?+2rst+r+s 
aay Pr,s . 
v@) ye 


T,S=—0o 


This completes the proof of Theorem 8.3.4. 
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8.4 The First Four Tenth Order Identities: Equivalent 
Formulations 
In this section, we introduce the first four Ramanujan identities for the tenth 


order mock theta functions. We shall then follow S. Zwegers [287] in presenting 
alternative formulations that will be more amenable to proofs. 


Entry 8.4.1 (p. 9). Recall that ¢i0(q) and wWio(q) are defined by (8.1.1) 
and (8.1.2), respectively. If w is a primitive cube root of unity, then 


(vro(wa’*) - ro(w2a"!)) 


1 
@!*d10(4?) — 
ie 


we 
gi/3 S- (-1)"q"' > pee 
= aes nas . (8.4.1) 
2 
(G@)oo > (-1)"q" 


Entry 8.4.2 (p. 9). Under the same hypotheses as Entry 8.4.1, 


q 7? dbio(q3) + . ; (wo10(wa"/?) = wdro(w?g'/?)) 
GG 


S- (-1)"q"' y (1) grey? 
—plSo — . (8.4.2) 
2 
(G3 )oo D> (-1)"q" 


Entry 8.4.3 (p. 9). Recall that Xi0(q) and x10(q) are defined in (8.1.3) 
and (8.1.4), respectively. If w is a primitive cube root of unity, then 


1 
X10(q°) — ae (wx10(wa"’?) = wx10(w?a/*)) 


S- guint iis PS Gegnes 
=i ee (8.4.3) 
Shs yee 


Entry 8.4.4 (p. 9). With the same hypotheses as Entry 8.4.8, 


2/3 
x10(q°) + = me (Xio(wa"*) = Xio(w*a"!*)) 


[oe) 


> grint+)/6 S- (aie gener) 
=-qg = ieee . (8.4.4) 


(gees J) ed 


n=—Cco 
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Our objective in this section is to reformulate these four entries so that 
they will be amenable to proof. We note that Y.—S. Choi [103], [104] first 
proved these four entries. We shall follow the subsequent proofs by Zwegers 
[287]. 

For reference, we recall (8.3.20), namely, 


I, if r,s > 0, 


Prs=4—-l, ifr,s <0, (8.4.5) 
0, otherwise. 
Furthermore, define 
1 if r = 0 (mod3) 
O(r) =<? , 8.4.6 
(r) ‘e otherwise. ( ) 


Theorem 8.4.1. Entry 8.4.1 is equivalent to the identity 


co 


do Prs(—1)**4"9(5(k) — 5(r))(6(2) — 6(s)) 


k,e,r,s=—0o 
x gh +e +r? +3rs+s?+3r+3s+1)/3 


co 


= —(4;d)coy"(—a) D7 (—1)%grGrt)/2, (8.4.7) 


n=—Cco 


Proof. We begin by observing that 


o(—q'!?)p(—wq"!?)p(—w? q"3)o(—q") 


(= Pgh) a 
(1 + wd grd/3) 


n=1 


3 


=1j=0 
_ oo (1 _ gyda = gy = gr? 
- II (1+ g™)3(1 + g8"-1)(1 + g3r-? 
= ¢*(-4), (8.4.8) 


= tet) 
~ ALLL GQ  y@n-tig@n-Di/sy 74 


0 
_ I (1 _ ey (1 _ gi 3 ge = an) 
(1 —_ gen-t)s (1 = g&"—5)(1 —_ g®—3)(1 — g&"—-1) 
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(a), (8.4.9) 


by (3.1.15). 
We now multiply both sides of (8.4.1) by 


q3.y(—wq'/?)p(—w*q"/)p(—4?), 


and invoke (8.3.9) and (8.3.12). Consequently, the left-hand side of (8.4.1) 
becomes 


CoO 
2 2 
PB p(—wq"/?)\y(—wq'/3) S- Pra(—1)" tq" +9rs+3s*+3r+3s 


T,S=—0o 


_ 3 a 2 2 
gos Pl q°) {x wqi/3) S- Prg( 1)? (wgl8)r 4+8rsts?43r+3s+2 


- we? T,s=—-cCoO 
= y(—wq"/3) S- pr(-ayreneatgyasreeseoisea} ; (8.4.10) 
We now write 
y(—q"/3) = 80,0(4) + 90,1(4) + 90,2(4), (8.4.11) 
where 
Ooi(i= So (Dra. (8.4.12) 
=} (mod 3) 
Hence, 


y(—wq"!*)o(—w?q"/) 
= (60,0(q) + w60,1(¢) + @60,2(4)) (80,0(¢) + w740,1(g) + w740,2(q)) 
= 96,0(4) _ 9,0(4)90,1(4) _ 90,0(4)90,2(@) + 95.1 (9) + 240,1(4)90,2(4) a 96,2(4) 


= S~ lk, £)(-1)rg® +0908, (8.4.13) 
k,l=—o0o 


where 


p(k, 2) =< -1, if (k,£) = (0,1), (0,2) (mod 3), (8.4.14) 
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Hence, the first expression in (8.4.10) can be rewritten as 


Co 


Bj 72 Oy 2 
Se pr,s6(r)5(s)p(k, £)(—1)*tétr ts q(* +é°+r*+s +3rs+3r+3s+1)/3 


k,l,r,s=—oo 


(8.4.15) 
We now rewrite the second term in (8.4.10) noting that 
ee 0, if k = 0(mod3), 
-—w 
v3(k) := —— =1,  ifk=1(mod3), (8.4.16) 
—1, ifk=2(mod3). 
Hence, 
e(—a3) S* prsxs(22 +r? +5? + 3r +35 +.2)(-1)"ts 
£,r,s=—0o 
x gif tr? +8rets?+3r+8e+1)/3 
= > pradlh)xs(r? +3? — 2 —1y(-ayereerts 
k,e,r,s=—oo 
5 gi tO +r? +3rs+s?+3r+3s+1)/3 (8.4.17) 


Combining (8.4.15) and (8.4.17), we find that the expression given by (8.4.10) 
reduces to 


S> Ps {5(r)5(s)p(k, 6) + 6(k)x3(r? + 8? - 1} 


k,l,r,s=—oo 


ktl+r+s (k7 +0? +r7+3rs+s?+3r+3s+1)/3 
x (1h ertag! " 


= D> prs {(6(k) — 6(r)) ((€) — 4(s)) + (7) (5(s) — 1) (6(&) — 6(0))} 


5 (—1)Pretr tag (te tet arate? tar +3e+1)/3 (8.4.18) 
where the replacement of the expression inside the curly brackets follows from 
checking the 34 = 81 possible values that can be taken. 

Finally, we note that the term 6(r) (d(s) — 1) (6(k) — 6(€)) drops out of 
the sum because it is anti-symmetric in k and @. This last simplification re- 
duces (8.4.18) to the left-hand expression in (8.4.7), as desired. 
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Theorem 8.4.2. Entry 8.4.2 is equivalent to the identity 


Dy Pre(—1)* ttt (5(k) — 6(r — 1)) (6(2) - (8 - 1)) 
k,f,r,s=—0o 
x gi tO +r? +3rs+s? +r+s)/3 


= (did)? (a) GH. (8.4.19) 


n=—oCo 


Proof. We start by multiplying both sides of (8.4.2) by 
y(—waq")p(—w?q"/?)p(—9?). 


The resulting right-hand side is easily reduced to the right-hand side 
of (8.4.19) upon invoking (8.4.8). 

Next, we examine the left-hand side of (8.4.2). Using (8.3.9), we transform 
the left side of (8.4.2). The resulting first expression is 


q*3.(—wq"!?)p(—w*q"/9)p(—4?)h10(4") 


co 


= S©  prsd(r)5(s)p(k, e)(—1)Pterrte*} 


k,€,r,s=—oo 
x gi tO +r? +3rs+s°+9r+9s+16)/3 


Co 


2 Pr,od(1 + 2)5(s + 2)p(k, €)(—1)* 4+ 


k,l,r,s=—oo 


se QP tO +r trsts?+rts)/3 (8.4.20) 


where r and s have been replaced by —r — 2 and —s — 2, respectively. This 
requires us to also note that p_-—2,-s—2 = —fPr,s — Or+1,0 — 6s+1,0 and that 
dr,0 : br+1,0 =0 always. 

Next, we consider the second expression and simplify as before to deduce 
that 


o(-a) YS) prsx32P? +r? +3rs +s? +r4+s541)(-1ir 


£,r,s=—0oo 


2.2 2 
x gé +r*+3rs+s°+r+s)/3 


= S- prad(k)xa(r? +3? —-O +r+54+1)(-1) rt 


x gi tO +r +3rsts? tr+s)/3 (8.4.21) 


We now combine these last two expressions, and using the same reasoning 
that informed the identity (8.4.18), we obtain the left-hand side of (8.4.19). 
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Theorem 8.4.3. Entry 8.4.8 is equivalent to the identity 


S> prs (6(k — 1) — 4(r)) (5(€ — 1) — 4(s)) 
k,l,r,s=—oo 


x g(R(R+1)/24€(C4+1)/2+2r? +6rs+2s°+3r+3s)/3 


Co 


= 475g )oo2(@) SS (yi. (8.4.22) 


n=— Co 


Proof. We multiply both sides of (8.4.3) by 


4ep(wq"/)b(w?q'/?)b(4), 


and using (8.4.9) and the representation ~)(q) = (q?;q7)oo/(¢;¢7)oo, We see 
that the right-hand side of (8.4.3) is transformed into the right-hand side 
of (8.4.22). 

We now trisect w(q) by 


w(q'/9) = vo(a) + ¥1(g) + Y2(Q), 


where ss 
wio= anon 
n=0 
n=j (mod 3) 
Hence, 
b(wq'/*)eh(w?q'’?) 


= (Wo(q) + wr (q) + Y2(q)) (Wo(g) + wv (gq) + Ya2(q)) 
= ¥6(a) + 2v0(a)va(q) + ¥3 (a) — Yo(a)er(g) — Y1(a)¥2(g) + V(Q) 


wos S- p(k = 1,2= Dg eee. 
k,l=—oo 


where p(k, @) is given by (8.4.14). 
Thus, after the multiplication just described, the first expression on the 
left-hand side of (8.4.3) becomes 


Co 


Da pre6(r)6(s)p(k — 1,2 —1)(—1)*t4trts+1 


k,f,r,s=—0o 


se giP(R+1)/24 6041) /2+2r?+6rs+2s*+3r+3s)/3 | (8.4.23) 
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and the second expression becomes 


— 20(q") ~~ pr,sx3(C° + £+ 2r? + 6rs + 2s” + 3r +38 4+ 2) 
£,r,s=—0o 
x get L)/2+2r? +6rs+2s?+3r+3s+1)/3 
= S- pr,s0(k — 1)x3(—r? — 8? ++ +2£-1) 
k,l,r,s=—0o 


x giP(R+1)/2+0(04+1)/2+2r? +6rs+2s7+3r+38)/3 (8.4.24) 


We now note that 
6(r)6(s)p(k — 1, 2— 1) — 6(k — 1)x3(—r? — 8? 
= (6(k — 1) — d(r)) (6(€— 1) — 6(s)) 
+ d(r) (6(s — 1) — 1) (6(k — 1) — 6(€—-1)), 


> 
bo 
Ss 
eS 
wa 


and, as before, when we insert this into the evolving left-hand side of what 
was originally (8.4.3) (i.e., (8.4.23) + (8.4.24)), we see that the anti-symmetry 
of the second term in & and @ implies that the left-hand side reduces to 


Spas (5(& — 1) — 4(r)) (6(€ - 1) - 6(s)) 
k,e,r,s=—0oo 


g(R(R+1)/246(0+1)/2+2r? +6rs+2s*+3r+3s)/3 
d 


as desired. 


Theorem 8.4.4. Entry 8.4.4 is equivalent to the identity 


>> pre (5(k — 1) — 4(r + 1)) (6(€— 1) — 6(s +1)) 
k,e,r,s=—0oo 
x qiBR+1)/2+ 0641) /2+2r? + 6re4 25° +r-+s—2)/3 
ae 2 
=—4C @ ta). Yl g (8.4.25) 
Proof. We begin by multiplying each side of (8.4.4) by 
—4q7*b(wq"/?)p(w?q'/?)w(q"). 


As before, it is easy to check that the right-hand side becomes the right-hand 
side of (8.4.25). 
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On the left side, the resulting first expression is 
_ S- Pr,s0(7)0(s) p(k — 1, c= 1) 
k,l,r,s=—0o 
. giP(R+1)/24+6(0+1)/2+2r?+6rs+2s7+9r+9s+6)/3 
= S©  prsi(r +1)5(s + 1)p(k — 1,2-1) 
k,e,r,s=—0o 


5 g(RR+1)/24€(C41)/242r? +6rs+2s°+r-+s—2)/3 
y] 


where to obtain the latter expression we have replaced (r, s) by (~r—1, —s—1) 
and noted that p_,—1,-s—1 = —Pr,s- 
The resulting second term on the left side is 


— 2q7 V3 p(q?) iy PrsX3(C? +£+ 2r? + 6rs +257 +r+8) 
£,r,s=—0o 


x g(lle+1)/242r? +6rs+2s"+r+s)/3 


co 


=- SO prsi(k—1)x3(-r? - 9? +P +£4r4+5) 


k,£,r,s=—oo 


x g(R(R+L)/24€(C+1)/242r? + 6rs+2s°+r-+s—2)/3 


We now conclude by noting that 
6(r + 1)6(s + 1)p(k — 1, 2-1) — 6(k— 1)x3(-r? —s? +P +£4+r+5s) 
= (0(k — 1) — d(r +. 1)) (6(€— 1) — 6(s +1)) 
— d(r + 1) (6(s + 1) — 1) (6(k — 1) — d(€-1)), (8.4.26) 


which is precisely the relationship utilized in (8.4.18), except that (k, ¢,r,s) 
has been replaced by (k —1,@—1,r+1,s+1). As before, the anti-symmetric 
argument on the second term on the right side of (8.4.26) when substituted 
into the series allows us to see that the final combination of the two trans- 
formed left-hand expressions yield the left side of (8.4.25) as desired. 


8.5 Proofs of Entries 8.4.1—8.4.4 


Having laid the ground work, we proceed with the proofs of Entries 8.4.1— 
8.4.4 as reformulated in Theorems 8.4.1—8.4.4. Our method is an elaborate 
application of the constant term method, beautifully fashioned by S. Zwegers 
[287]. Our first steps provide identities for the classical theta functions. The 
first such result contains two classical theta function identities, which we prove 
in a standard way. (The first identity below is a restatement of Jacobi’s triple 
product identity (5.1.2).) 
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Theorem 8.5.1. Define 


Co 


O(z3q) := S- (-1)"q)a” = (4,2, 9/X; q)oo- (8.5.1) 
Then, 
2 tt! 6(h) = 6(0) (PHO PSaf 
k,l=—oo 
= —g71q'/8 it a O(x;q°)O(z; 4) (8.5.2) 
and 
2 (5(k — 1) — 6(0)) g(R(R+1)/24207)/3 € 
k,l=—o0o 
- 2D 60 q°)@(—24q°; q°). (8.5.3) 


Proof. We first examine (8.5.2). Denote the left side of (8.5.2) by fr (a) and 
denote O(x;q7)O(x;q) by fr(x). It is then a matter of shifting indices to see 
that 

f(z) = —q°x* fr (zq") (8.5.4) 
and 

fr(x) = —q°a° fr(xq’). (8.5.5) 


In light of the fact that both sides are analytic in x except for x = 0, we see 
immediately that we only need to establish the identity for the coefficients 
of z~!, x°, and x'. However, we may reduce these calculations even further 
through the following observations. 

From (8.5.1), we see that O(x, q) has simple zeros whenever < is an integral 
power of g. Consequently, fe(x) has a double zero at q” if n is even, and a 
simple zero if n is odd. 

On the other hand, we can establish that f(a) has exactly the same zeros 
as follows. To see that f,(1) = 0, replace (k,@) by (@,k), and to see that 
fi,(0) = 0, replace £ by —£. To see that fr(q) = 0, replace ¢ by —é — 3. The 
remaining assertions about the zeros of f(x) now follow from (8.5.4). 

Hence, fz (x)/fr(x) has no poles and satisfies the equation 


Hence, fr(2)/fr(x) may be expanded in an infinite Laurent series, and the 
functional equation above implies that the only non-zero term in this Laurent 
expansion is the coefficient of x°, i.e., fr (x)/fr(a) is a constant. To find this 
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constant, we determine the coefficients of x° in both f;(x) and fr(x). The 
coefficient of x° in f,(a) is equal to 


Co Co 


a a 


k=—o0o k= 
1 


k=1,2 fined 3) 


Co 


=-2 SS (-1'gh'/3 


k=—0o 
k=1 (mod 3) 


Co 


3 
= 2q1/8 > (<1) +2m 


= 2g"! (aa )aolGio )es(G"s Gea 
= 29'/7(g; "oo (q"), 
where we used the triple product identity (8.5.1) and the familiar product 


formula (3.1.15) for (q). 
The coefficient of x° in fr(x) is the coefficient of x in 


Co 


S- gine tpn (atl) /2 rete. 


m,n=—oco 


_ S- grea = —2)(q°). 


Hence, 
fe. 2q'FW(G?)(G5 4? )oo _ pis 
fa 2s) 


which establishes (8.5.2). 
Next, we examine (8.5.3). In this instance, we define 


GP )oo = 4 


gu(e) = SY) (6(k—1) — 6(0)) gGhOMPPM Bye (8.5.6) 
k,l=—oo 


and 
gr(x) = O(xq;9q?)O(—2q7; q"). (8.5.7) 


As we did previously, we can show by index shifting that 


gu(x) = q°a* gr (xq*) (8.5.8) 
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and 
gr(a) = g°x* gr(xq"). (8.5.9) 
We now examine the zeros of each function. The zeros of gr(x) are simple 
and occur when x is an integral power of g, and at « = —q”, when n = 
2 (mod 4). 


We now show that the zeros of gz(x) are exactly the same. In light 
of (8.5.8), it suffices to show that gz(q) = 0, gx(—q?) = 0, and gz(1/r) = 
gi(x). Now gi(—q’) = 0 follows directly if we replace £ by —¢ — 3. Next, 


gL (q) = 3 (6(k — 1) = 6(£)) g(B(R+1)/2+20* +36) /3 
k,l=—0o 
_ q7 ss (5(k _ 1) = 5(m = 1)) ghar D ermlnrh) ys 
piste 
7 Lo sc (6(k — 1) — 8(m —1)) q®@tD/2+m(m+1)/2)/3, 
k,m=—oo 


The anti-symmetry in & and m implies that gz (q) = 0. 
The identity gz (1/x) = g(x) follows from replacing ¢ by —¢ in (8.5.6). 
By the same argument that we used for fr(x)/fr(a), we see that 
gi(x)/gr(x) is a constant. So, again, we consider the coefficient of x° in 
both gr(x) and gr(a). For gr(x), this coefficient is given by 


[oe) Co 


S> (6(R-1)- IgG =-— SE ghtH1)/6 


k=—oo k=—0o 
k=0,2 (mod 3) 
oe) 


asad s gh(k+1)/6 


k=—0oco 
k=0 (mod 3) 


[oe) 


=_2 S- gener 


= —2(-9; 9° )oo(-97; g°)00(4°; Foo 
= —2p(—¢°)(—43 @) co, 


by employing the triple product identity (8.5.1) and a familiar product rep- 
resentation (3.1.14) for y(—q). The coefficient of x° in gr(zx) is the coefficient 


of «° in 
S- (—1)"q2r? +r” 
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1.e., se 
> (yt = 9(-4°) 
Hence, : 2:2) 
IL 9°39" )oo 
aa = —2(-G)4)o0 = ar Cor ’ 


which yields the second identity (8.5.3). 


Before we proceed to establishing Entries 8.4.1-8.4.4, we recall from 
Lemma 6.3.5 that 


— pone (EO. CGnK@) 
SM) pret ei ce aa A 8.5.10 
i ah le O(a, q)O(y; @) ( ) 


Theorem 8.5.2. Entry 8.4.1 is valid. 


Proof. We shall employ the standard notation [x"y']f to indicate the coef- 
ficient of ”y™ in f. Hence, 


CoO 


S 2 Prs(—L)"+8 (5(k) — 6(r)) (6(2) — 4(s)) 
k,f,r,s=—0o 
se gh tO +r? +8rets?+3r+8e+1)/3 


=[2°y) SP pr s(— LFF” (6(K) — 6(m)) (6(€) — 6(n)) 
k,f,m,n,r,s=—oco 


a q(k? +E +m? +n?) /Btrstrtst1/3,m—r yn (8.5.11) 


Now in this last expression, we apply (8.5.2) to the (k,@)-sum and to the 
(m,n)-sum, while we apply (8.5.10) to the (r, s)-sum. It follows that the left- 
hand side of (8.5.11) is equal to 


[x°y®] { (orgs GO ote q’)O(a; i) 


x (-1 1 Gt oy: 7)0tu0)) 
ye ( qi/3 Gi Dae "y "a5 9") 
(: O(x~*q; q)O(y- "a; 4) )} 


- AF Dee gy G(e; POY; )O(a-*y~*4;.4) 


Cae 
(CA 0,,0 > p)kt+e4m gk(k-1)+€(E-1)+m(m+1)/2 
= =F gaye y | (=1) qd 


x gh the 
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(392. << eee 
aE oe 


lee} 


= —(G; Dov" (—4) yy (—1)™qm(m+3)/2, 


m=>=—Cco 


and consequently by Theorem 8.4.1, we see that Entry 8.4.1 is valid. 
Theorem 8.5.3. Entry 8.4.2 is valid. 


Proof. We proceed as in the proof of the previous theorem. The argument 
is exactly the same, except that we are focusing on a different coefficient. To 
that end, 


Ye prs(—1)*t*F# (6(k) — 5(r — 1)) (6(2) — 6(s — 1)) 
k,L,r,s=—oo 


x gi tO +r? +3rsts +3r+3s+1)/3 


co 


=[ety SP prys(— 14" (5(k) — 6(m)) (6(€) — 4(n)) 
k,l,m,n,r,s=—co 


2, 72 2,,2 . = = = 
x g* +0°4+m*+n*)/3+rstr+s 2/3,m yn s 


= -1 (4; D2. -1,-1 = k+ét+tm k(k—1)+0(€—1)+m(m+1) /2 
ee Ga? ] S- (1) gna Trent) 
; DO k,l,m=—0o 


x gm 


. y\d oo 
-1 (99) o0 ee ee 
a ores 
= (G5 Vooy?(—9) S- (—1)qmOrt1)/2, 


m=—oCco 


and consequently, by Theorem 8.4.2, we see that Entry 8.4.2 has been estab- 
lished. 


Theorem 8.5.4. Entry 8.4.3 is true. 


Proof. Here, by (8.4.22), we must examine 


SY prs (6(k — 1) — 6(r)) (5(€ — 1) — 4(s)) 
k,l,r,s=—0o 


sf giR(R+1)/24+ (+1) /2+2r? +6rs+2s*+3r+3s)/3 
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co 


=[2°y] SP prs (5( — 1) — 8(m)) (6(€ - 1) — 6(n)) 


k,l,m,n,r,s=— co 


x gb(R+1)/2+6(E+1)/2+2m?+2n*)/3+2rs+r+spm—ryn—s 
(gia 0,,0 2 2 4 2 a 
a * Ga y |< O(xq; ¢°)O(—2xq°; ¢*)O(yq; ¢°)O(—yq"?; ¢°) 


O(a~ly~'q?; 47) } 
O(a-'q; q?)O(y~1q; ¢") 


_ Cae 0, 010(— 92. 42\O( 2+ 92 —1,-1,2. 2 
eg y |O(-2¢°3 7 )O(-yg 7 )O(z ys 7) 
= ACRE ES [xy] S- (—1)'q2k? +20? +m? +m pk—m, t—m 
(95.9)% ae ae 
= 2 
=47 Po) D> (1a +, 


and so by Theorem 8.4.3, we conclude the truth of Entry 8.4.3. 


Theorem 8.5.5. Entry 8.4.4 is a valid identity. 


Proof. From (8.4.25), we must evaluate 
> pra (6(k— 1) — ar +1)) (6(€—1) (8 + 1)) 
alia . g (BRI) /24&(C41)/24+2r? +6rs+2s"+r-+s—2)/3 
= [x°y") 3 Pr,s (0(k — 1) — 6(m)) (6(€— 1) — 6(n)) 
k,l,m,n,r,s=—0o 


(KA1) /24+£(€4+1)/24+2m?42n?) /3+2rs—r—s 2 pm—r ly” s—1 


x g& 


-2 (0°: 4") 0,0 -1 —16( 2 2)0( 2. j0( : 2)0( 2. 4) 
‘aa: 78! ny xq; 9° )O(—a#9q°;q° )O(ya; g°)O(—ya"; 4 


. Olay ge") 
Oleg ha eg 0") 


== “Ege, Oech Ou Oey asa") 
2. 72)5 oo 
-2\0 50 Joo m 24 2 4m? m m m 
= Aq 2 ( ) [2°] S- (—1) gk 20 3m pk y! 
(45 9) k,l,m=—oo 
~ m m? — m 
=4(7 37 ova) D> (-1)"g" 3 


By Theorem 8.4.4, we observe that Entry 8.4.4 has been established. 


| Check for | 


9 | updates 


Tenth Order Mock Theta Functions: Part IT, 
Identities for ¢10(q), W10(q) 


9.1 Introduction 


The previous chapter provided an account of S. Zwegers’ ingenious proofs of 
the first four identities that appear on page 9 of Ramanujan’s Lost Notebook 
[232]. Identities (5) and (6) have not yielded to Zwegers’ approach. The meth- 
ods of [218] give proofs not only of the two entries below but also of the four 
entries treated in Chapter 8. 

In light of this, we shall need the next three chapters to analyze (5) and 
(6). This chapter follows closely the treatment in [106] by Y.-S. Choi to pro- 
vide Appell—Lerch series connected to ¢19(q) and %19(q). The only significant 
variation from Choi’s work is the proof of Lemma 9.2.1. The main results in 
this chapter are Theorems 9.7.2 and 9.7.4. 


9.2 A Preliminary Lemma 


We recall Ramanujan’s notation for theta functions from (5.1.1) 


f(a, 6) := S- an(n+1)/2pn(n—1)/2 — (_@: ab) oo (—b; ab) oo (ab; ab)oo, (9.2.1) 


n=—CoO 


by the Jacobi triple product identity (5.1.2). We note that for any integer n 
[55, p. 34, Entry 18(iv)], 


f (a,b) = a D/252("—-D/? F(a(ab)", b(ab)-”). (9.2.2) 


Recall next the Rogers-Ramanujan functions 


_ 1 O° Cie fe -f) 
G(q) = 73 4. 5 ; = ; (9.2.3) 
(459° )oo (94; 4°) oo (4; oo (93 Q)oo 
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and 


- 1 _ (0,030 )o _ f(-¢,-¢') 
H(g) = (75 @)oo(q3;@)oo = (GG) Gow ee 


where we made two applications of (9.2.1). 


Lemma 9.2.1. If f(a,b) is defined by (9.2.1), then 


—ai()af(-¢?, -9°) + a2(¢°)a? f(-4, -@’) 
HO Be ae at ae) 0.2.5) 
re lee eile) _ 

where 

ang) ee LG eV Too f=, =) 

Nee ie a oie ay ve) 
and 
ear (9° 9 )o0(9"9; 7"? oof (—4*, —9°) 9.2.7) 


he Pe P) 


Proof. In the following, we also use Ramanujan’s notation for two special 
cases of f(a,b), namely, o(q) = f(a.q) and W(q) = f(a.q°). Thus, us 
ing (9.2.1)—-(9.2.7), we may rewrite (9.2.5) as 


P(g 95 00 (G95 7? oo HH (q*)G 
A(q?)(4?54 G(q*) 
P93) 00 (P95 Poo G(T") H(M(G Doo 
G(q?)(9?; 9? )oo H(q*) 
_ Fe; oP VL U(-a! %(-¢"°) 
(979; g?°) 00 (949; 4 )oop(9?) 
Before we begin the proof of (9.2.8), we use (9.2.3), (9.2.4), and elementary 
product manipulation to first establish the identities 
Gq’) __ _ Ga") 


Ge) ~ Hala 4 x eae) 


((4 Moo 


+ 


(9.2.8) 


and H(q*) —— H(q)(4;4?)oo (9.2.10) 


H(q?) — G(—4)(4°5 4" )oo 
Using (9.2.9) and (9.2.10) in the first and second quotients, respectively, on 
the left-hand side of (9.2.8), we may reduce the left-hand side of (9.2.8) to 


P(g a oo gs goo GG) Ha) (45.07 Joo 

(—9; 9) 0 G(q") A (q*)G(—q) A (—9) (4; 7" oo 

x (qH(—q)H(q*) + G(-a)G(q")) 

FGF 00 (V3 Poo G(DH(MGT)0 _(-9) (9.2.11) 
(—4; oo G(q*) A (q*)G(-g) A(-a) (a Toe (G59 Jos _ 
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where we have used Entry 8.3.3 from our third book on the lost notebook [34, 
p. 222]. We now simplify the right-hand side of (9.2.11) further by employ- 
ing (9.2.3), (9.2.4), Euler’s theorem, and the identity (3.1.14), ie., 


93 1) 00 
y(-q) = AG Doo (9.2.12) 
(—9; q)o0 
Hence, the right-hand side of (9.2.11), i-e., the left-hand side of (9.2.8) reduces 
to 
2,5. 75)2 
q (9°59? Yoo 
ips ee, 9.2.13 
i) (4°; )oo \ 


On the other hand, with the employment of (9.2.12) and the product 
representation (3.1.15), i-e., 
2555 
137 )oo 
v(q) = aie = ) ; (9.2.14) 
(459?) o0 
we may, by simple product manipulations, reduce the right-hand side of (9.2.8) 
to (9.2.13) as well. This completes the proof of Lemma 9.2.1 


9.3 dio(q) and w10(q) as Power Series Coefficients 


This section is devoted to the Laurent series expansion of a special theta 
quotient D(z) and an identification of two of its coefficients with ¢i0(q) and 
W10(q). The theta quotient D(z) is defined by 


_ PGC Wood (—2?,-a/ 2) F(-2,-P/2) 


D(q,z) = D(z): Coe ar : (9.3.1) 
Hence, by (9.2.1), 
_ BP? a/ 27, G Deol /2:0 10" Jeo 
ea (G50? )so(2,0/#10)2, 
— 2G Do0 (Pi Foo (= 2; = 4/25 Doo (274, 4/275 Poo 
(95 9? )c0 (24, 4/23 4?) 00975 9? Joo 
2G Poof daf(—a,-4/2*) (0.3.2) 


(9; 9 )oo f(—24q, —@/2) 


Thus, D(z) is meromorphic for z 4 0 with simple poles at z = q?*+1 for each 
integer k. 


Lemma 9.3.1. The function D(z) satisfies the functional equations 
De =e" DG) (9.3.3) 


and 


D(zq") = —z~° D(z). (9.3.4) 
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Proof. Let 
J(z) = f(-2,-4/2). 


Then, for each non-negative integer N, 


Ng BD g- (q,2,.0/ 21a) ss 


( 
= (1-9 /z)---(1-1/2)(¢, 20", 4/2: @)o0 
( 
(ge ee). (9.3.5) 


Next, 


I(z) = (4,1/2, 425 doo 
= (1— 1/z)(4, 4/2, 425 Q)oo 
= —27°(g, 24/25 d)oo 
=—2-*J(z). (9.3.6) 
We now apply the identity (9.3.6) to each of the theta functions comprising 


D(z) in order to deduce (9.3.3). Similarly, we apply (9.3.5) to each theta 
function in the definition of D(z) to arrive at (9.3.4). 


In this and the following two chapters, readers will be asked to manipulate 
several Jacobi products for theta functions. We have now presented three 
options. In many cases, readers may find it convenient to simply use the 
product formula (9.2.1). For more complicated manipulations, readers may 
want to use (9.2.2) or (9.3.5) and/or (9.3.6). In the sequel, we usually appeal to 
one (or possibly two) of these options, but readers may feel more comfortable 
with employing the option or options that we do not cite! 


Lemma 9.3.2. For |q| < |x| <1 and |q| < |y| <1, 


co 


rT. S Ts __ (q; q)3.f(—ay, -a/(xy)) 
Je BY = Fe alu. — aly) a 


T,8S=—Co 


sg(r)=sg(s) 


Proof. This is a restatement of Lemma 6.3.5 from Chapter 6. 


Lemma 9.3.3. In the annulus |q| < |z| < 1, 
b10(q) is the coefficient of z? in D(z) (9.3.8) 


and 


W10(q) ts the coefficient of z in D(z). (9.3.9) 
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Proof. From (9.2.1), we see that 


co 


f(-z,-P/z) = SO (-1yrgrerP2", (9.3.10) 


n=—Cco 


and, from Lemma 9.3.2, with both x and y replaced by z, we obtain 


(9;.9)3, f(—z?, -a/2") = — r+s_ rs 
Ponce) P29 sg(r)z"t*q"s. (9.3.11) 
sg(r)=sg(s) 
Hence, by (9.2.12), (9.3.1), (9.3.10), and (9.3.11), we see that 
$(—@) D(z) = (4; Doo(G 4") oo D(z) 
_ Pa DsoF(—2", -9/2")F(-2,-9/2) 
Px —q/z) 
=2 S37 sa(ratt eg SO irate". (9.3.12) 


T,S=—0o n=—0o 


sg(r)=se(s) 


If we now extract the coefficient of z? from the right-hand side of (9.3.12) 
(i.e., taking n = —r — s), we see that the resulting double series is precisely 
the numerator in (8.3.9) from Chapter 8, thus confirming (9.3.8). Finally, 
let us extract the coefficient of z from the right-hand side of (9.3.12) (ie., 
taking n = —r—s-—1). The resulting double series is precisely the numerator 
of (8.3.12) of Chapter 8, thus confirming (9.3.9). 


9.4 The Lambert Series L(z) and M(z) 


In this section, we consider two Appell—Lerch series 


co (1) ghee) hats 
ipa + (ag (9.4.1) 


and 
asd (1m gieer tir! g-Bn 


M(z):= 1s [gg (9.4.2) 
We shall study 
V(z) := D(z) + L(z) + M(z), (9.4.3) 


where D(z) is defined in (9.3.1). Like D(z), we note that L(z) and M(z) are 
meromorphic for z 4 0 and have simple poles at z = q?**! for each integer k. 

We now require two results from Chapter 6, which we restate here for 
convenience. The first is Lemma 6.4.1. 
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Lemma 9.4.1. Suppose that a and b are arbitrary non-zero integers, and m 
is a positive integer. If 

1 1 
[Cee Hg) Per er i) ae 


F(z) := 


then F(z) is meromorphic for z #4 0, with simple poles at all points zo such 
that 23 = qk™—* for some integer k, where we take the real positive root of the 
foregoing equality. The residue of F(z) at z is equal to 
(yg a. 
big sg™ 2 


The second is Lemma 6.4.2. 


Lemma 9.4.2. Suppose that F(z) = F(z,q) is analytic for all z 4 0, and 
assume that there is a constant C #0 and a positive integer n such that 


F(qz) =Cz-"F(z). (9.4.4) 


Then, 
n-1 
Fa= Bec s. Cer 2") 
r=0 


n-1 
= S- Fe (-O tg 4-0 gd xe: (9.4.5) 
r=0 


If, in addition, n is odd and exceeds 1, C = +1, and 


F(z!) =—-—Cz-" F(z), (9.4.6) 
then 
(m—1)/2 
F(z)= > Pole i(Gg 2",Cq" 2") 
r=0 
—C2"" f(Cq’2-", Cg” "2z")). (9.4.7) 


In the following theorem, R( f(z); A) denotes the residue of f(z) at z = A. 
Lemma 9.4.3. We have 

R(D(z); 4) = —2¢°, (9.4.8) 

R(L(z) + M(z);¢@) = 29”, (9.4.9) 


and 
D(z) + L(z) + M(z) is analytic at z = q. (9.4.10) 
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Proof. Recall that all of the poles of D(z) are simple. Hence, by (9.3.2) 
and (9.2.1), 

R(D(z);q) = lim (z — q) D(z) 

zZ—q 

_ FPP )ofG VF", 1/9) 1, =D 
= lim 

(G5 )oola?i4 7s 24 (1—q/z) 


PPP of (a DF(—a, -1/9) 
(a50" jac a7 70" )2., 


— = Dy, 


To determine the residues of L(z) and M(z) at q, we need only examine the 
term n = —1 in the series (9.4.1) and the term n = 0 in (9.4.2), respectively. 
The residue for each at q is q?. Hence, 


R(L(z) + M(z);q) = 2¢?. 


Thus we see that z = q is a removable singularity of D(z) + L(z) + M(z), and 
consequently (9.4.10) holds. 


Lemma 9.4.4. The function V(z), defined in (9.4.3), is analytic at z = q 
and satisfies the two functional equations 


Viij/e)=2-°V(e) (9.4.11) 


and 
V(2q7) = —z-°V (2). (9.4.12) 


Proof. From (9.4.3) and (9.4.10), we see that V(z) is analytic at z = q. Also, 
it is immediate from (9.4.1) and (9.4.2) that 


L(1/z) =27°M(z) (9.4.13) 
and 

M(1/z) = 2-°L(z). (9.4.14) 
Next, if we replace z by zq? in (9.4.1) and shift the index of summation n to 


n — 1, we see that 
L(zq*) = —z-°L(z). (9.4.15) 


Hence, by (9.4.13) and (9.4.15), 
M (zq") = 2°q°° L(1/(zq")) 


= —L(1/z) 
z°M(z). (9.4.16) 
In Lemma 9.3.1, we showed that D(z) satisfies the same functional equa- 


tion as does L(z) + ‘M(z ) from (9.4.13) and (9.4.14), and the same functional 
equation as each of L(z) and M(z) do from (9.4.15) and (9.4.16), respectively. 
Hence, (9.4.11) and (9.4.12) follow owing to (9.4.3). 
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The upshot of (9.4.10) and Lemma 9.4.4 is that V(z) is, in fact, analytic 
for all z 4 0. Hence, V(z) has a Laurent series expansion about z = 0 which 
will be explored in the next two lemmas. 


Lemma 9.4.5. Define the Laurent series coefficients V;,, —oo <n < oo, by 


V(z) =: S- Vaz”, z #0. 


n=—Co 


Then 


V(z) = WA (2f(—27q?, —27°9®) + 24 F(—27g®, —27* 9°) 
+ Vo (2? f(—2°¢*, -27°@®) + Ff (—2° 08, —27-7q*)). (9.4.17) 


Proof. In Lemma 9.4.2, set C = —1, n = 5, and replace q by q?. Accordingly, 
V(z) = Vo (f(—2", -2- 7a") + 2° f(—2*, -279")) 

om Yi (zf( #d, z ?q*) Peal aie ae) 

+ Va (2 f(—z?a°,—2 *q°) + 2° f(—270°,—2 a") « 


If we apply the Jacobi triple product identity (9.2.1) to each of the theta 
functions in the coefficient of Vo, we find that this coefficient is equal to 0. 
Hence, (9.4.17) follows at once. 


Lemma 9.4.6. Recall that wio(q) and dio(q) are defined by (9.3.9) 
and (9.3.8), respectively. Then 


Vi = ¥10(4) (9.4.18) 


and 
V2 = ¢10(@)- (9.4.19) 


Proof. We assume that |g| < |z| < 1. Thus, |q?"t+z| < 1 if and only if n > 0. 
Hence, by (9.4.1), 


fore) (Tyger genre 


L(z) = 1— zq2rti 


= S- (Say gts goto gala) S- (gttey? 
a sa(n)=s8(n) 


So. Seg re igeaery, 
ee es ae 
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If sg(n) = sg(m), then 5n+m-+5 is either > 5 or < —1. Hence, the coefficients 
of z and z? in L(z) above are equal to 0. By an analogous argument, the 
coefficients of z and z? in the Laurent expansion of M(z) are also equal to 0. 

In Lemma 9.3.3, we proved that the coefficient of z? in the Laurent expan- 
sion of D(z) is é19(q), and that the coefficient of z in this Laurent expansion 
is W10(q). Hence, by (9.4.3), the identities (9.4.18) and (9.4.19) follow. 


We also note that f(—z°q?, —27°q°) and f(—z°q*, —z7°q®) are functions of 
2°, and the constant term in each is equal to 1. Thus, by (9.4.3), Lemma 9.4.5, 
and Lemma 9.4.6, we see that the following result has been established. 


Theorem 9.4.1. If 0 < |q| <1 and z is not an integral power of q, then 
D(z) = pro(@) (2f(—2?¢?, —2- °°) + 2° F(—2°@°, —2-°@")) 


4 ¢10(q) (2? f(—z°¢4, =p °¢@*) +4 z° f(—2° 99, —z~°q*)) 
— L(z) — M(z). (9.4.20) 


9.5 Five-Dissection and Reformulation of D(z) 


We first observe the immediate five-dissections 


4 


1 i = 
= (2n+1)j ,J 
— g2ntly 1 — 710n4+5,5 doa sd 
Ll-qgttz, L—_qlrtrez $0 
and 
it e° (Q2n+1)(5—J) 59 
— qd me TI gf 
_ q2ntl — gl0n+57—5 y 
1L—@rtt/z, 1 — glont5z = 


We now apply these two dissections to L(z) and M(z), defined, respectively, 
in (9.4.1) and (9.4.2), as they appear in Theorem 9.4.1. We readily produce 
the following lengthy five-dissection of D(z): 


2 (HL) MgrSnt7)+2 y5n+5 
D(z) = zno(a)f(-2°a?, -2-*¢°) -( sure : 


n=—Cco 


J — qidnt5 x5 


oo (S1yegeeris tig —br—s 
] — qiont5 2-5 


1 — qiont5 75 


ce —1)” n(5n+9)+3 ,5n+5 
) a( se ae z 


n=—Cco 


oo a aa i aed 
] — qion+5 2-5 
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as (1 hgh Orel Agorts 


+ 2°d10(q) f(—2°¢°, —27°q*) a( S- [ — gions 5 


n=—Co 


ys ] — qidnt5 2-5 


*y oo (Sr gr Goris) tazonts 
+ 240(q) f(-2°¢*, —2°@’) “( ys [ — qlont5 75 


n=— Co 


oo | 


love) | 


e ] — qidnt5 7-5 


n=—Co 


oe) (Saye gbevart rt shnts a oo (H1ypgre tig on 
aes [ — gions 5 be De [ — qlont5 2-5 


n=—Co n=—Cco 


Let us now write this five-dissection in the notation 


D(z) = D0 2/D;(2), 


j=0 
where 
= oo (Sly gr ern ot ean 
D,(z°) ai vr0(QF( reach z °q°) S- = qlon+5 25 
oS (1 eg iele) pag oncb 
De 1 — qiont+5 7-5 (9.51) 
¥ oo (—1)rgrOota)+s gent 
D2(z”) = drola) Ff ( zq*,—z °q°) os 1 — qi0n+5 25 
oo (21)9 err yon? 
ye 1 — qiont+5 2-5 (9.5.2) 
_ oo (S1)rgr eer) tents 
Da(z”) = d10(a) f(—2°¢°, -2 "a > 1 — qion+5 25 
oo (aye gp lenraits yoenes 
pay 1 — qiont5 2-5 , 
S ed (1) rg boris) 15 poa5 
Dalz’) = dro(a) f(-2°@*, —2-°a’) ee ] — qiont5 25 
oo n n(5n+7) +2 ,—5n—5 


yy (-1)"q 
] — qlont5z-5 , 


n=—Cco 
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oo = 5n(n+1)4+1,5n+5 oo _14)n,5n(n+1)4+1,—5n—-5 
5) (-)"q z 5 (—1)"¢ z 
Do(2") = se ] — qi0nt5 75 . >» ] — qi0nt5 2-5 


n=—cCoO n=—oCo 


9.6 Further Decomposition of D(z) 


We are required to define three additional functions, namely, 


(G5 Deol (—22, -4/(2a)) f(—2, -4°/2) 


A(z,2,q) := ; 9.6.1 
(0) = a) Fa, -a/0)f(-2, -a/2) as 
1 oo (1h gre) 

h(z,q) := — 9.6.2 

ea) y(—4) me. 1—g"a on 
and 

. . 1 fore) (S1)r ght) gent yorl 
Oe20) =O) = —5 Dd) a atg 
1 oo (Sagres 2n—-1,—n—-1 


We note that by (9.3.5) and (9.3.6), or simply by elementary product manip- 
ulation, that 


(95 2)50(97 Foo f (—22, —a/(z2)) 
y(—4a)f(—2, -4/x) f(—zq, -4/z) 
Clearly, both A(z,z,q) and Q(z,x,q) are meromorphic functions of z for 


z #0 with simple poles at z = q?**1, for each integer k. 
In the sequel, we use the notation 


A(z,2,q) = (9.6.4) 


[2%] S- Anz” = An. 
n=0 


Lemma 9.6.1. If 0 < |q| < 1 and x is neither 0 nor an integral power of q, 
then h(a, q) is the coefficient of 2° in the Laurent series expansion of A(z, x, q) 
in the annulus |q| < |z| < 1. 


Proof. By (9.6.2), Lemma 9.3.2, and (9.6.1), 


hea) = pag  Catateters 


n=—oo s=—cO 


n 
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0) (9; 9)3.f(—za, —4/(22)) 
v(—a)f(—2, —q/x) f(—z, -4/z) 


f(-z,-¢?/z) 


which completes the proof. 


Lemma 9.6.2. The function Q(z) satisfies the functional equation 
Q(zq’) = —2~7z7 Q(z). (9.6.5) 
Moreover, the residue of Q(z) at z = q is equal to —a~1q. 
Proof. By (9.6.3), we see that 
S20 (1) Pgh (Mt F2(M41) g2nt1 pnt 


Q(z9*) = ; a 


n=—Cco 


1 = gertsz 


Bo (=1)rgrrts)+} 2(n+1) » 2n—-1,—n—1 


1 
9 » 1— @r-1/z 


n=—Cco 


Replacing n by n — 1 in the first sum above and replacing n by n+ 1 in the 
second sum, we find that 


CO (__4)n-1yn(n41) ,.2n-1,n 
Qer=-5 > S ye sala 
if 3 (—1)rtigr? +3nt1 gy 2n-3 ,-n-2 
are 1— grt} /z 
gel ( 3 (—1) ght) g2nt1 yntt 
2 omnis 1— g2rt+lz 


oo 
—1)r n(n+3)+1.—2n-1,—n-1 
os (=)"a 


—_ gentt /z 


and so (9.6.5) has been established. 
Lastly, the residue of Q(z) at q is 


ae 1qaate7} 
lim (z — =i aes 
lim (z — g)Q(z) = lim (z — 9) Genz 2 ae) _~ 


as desired. 


Lemma 9.6.3. The function A(z,x,q) satisfies the functional equation 
A(zq°, x, q) = —2*z~* A(z, x, q): 


The residue of A(z,x,q) at the pole q is —x~1q. 
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Proof. By applications of (9.6.1), (9.3.5), and (9.3.6), 


(9; @)2.f (a2q?, —(@2q)—*) f(—2¢°,—2") 
y(—q) f(—2,-2—-*¢) f(—2¢?, —(2¢)*) 
_ (aase 7a "2 °F (—a2,—(ez)'@)(—2")f(-2,-2*¢*) 
vl-—g) fl—a)—-2""a)q-*2 4 f(—2,—2-*g) 
= —g *z1 A(z, x,q); 


A(zq?,2,q) = 


and so the first part of Lemma 9.6.3 has been proved. 
By (9.6.1) and Lemma 9.4.1, the residue of A(z,x,q) at z = q is given by 


wm(¢— @Alse..¢) = lim(2 — q) Dood (a2: = (ez) "OF (-2, 210) 
pe eee o(—a) f (—x, —2-1¢) f(—2, 2-19) 
(q;9)3,f(-aq,-27")y(—a) 
gl-—a)f(—n,—2-*9) fads, 
=-a'q, 


and so the second portion of Lemma 9.6.3 has also been proved. 


Theorem 9.6.1. For |q| <1 and x not an integral power of q, 
A(z, 2,9) = f(-a?z,-a-727"q")h(a, g) + Q(z, 2,9). (9.6.6) 


Proof. Recall that the definitions of A(z, x, q), h(x, q), and Q(z, 2, q) are given 
in (9.6.1)-(9.6.3). We define 


E(z) := A(z,2,q) — Q(z, 2,q). (9.6.7) 


Noting that, in Lemmas 9.6.2 and 9.6.3, A(z,x,q) and Q(z,x,q) satisfy the 
same q-difference equation, we see that 


E(zq*) = —2~*z7! E(z). (9.6.8) 


Furthermore, by the same two lemmas, A(z,x,q) and Q(z, x, q) have identical 
residues at z = q, and so we deduce that E(z) is analytic at z = q. This fact, 
along with (9.6.8), implies that E(z) is analytic everywhere except at z = 0. 
Since f(—ax?z,-x2~?z~1q?) satisfies the same functional equation (9.6.8) and 
is analytic everywhere except at z = 0, then f(—a?z,—-x~?z~1q?) must be 
identical to E(z) up to a multiplicative constant, i-e., 


E(z) = Eof (—27z, —x~*z~'q°), 


for some constant Ep. By Lemma 9.6.1, the coefficient of z° in A(z, x,q) 
is equal to h(x,q). As for the coefficient of z° in Q(z,x,q), we recall that 
from (9.6.3), 
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1 
Q(z, x, q) = =, oS sen) (—1) gee ee ee ert 
sa(n)=sa(m) 
_ ; S- sage ge Pe eee 


sg(n)=sg(m) 


If sg(n) = sg(m), then n-+m-+1 is either < —1 or > +1, and so the coefficient 
of z° in Q(z,2,q) is 0. Thus, by (9.6.7), we conclude that Eo = h(x, q). 


We now consider nine further functions defined in terms of theta quotients. 
First, for |g| < 1 and 1 < m < 4, define 


GZ, 9) = Gm(2z) = Om(z)z™F(—2?g?™, —2- Pg? 2), (9.6.9) 
where 
G99 )oo(g"?; q" oof (9 =¢") 
a =a = 9.6.10 
iq) = aala) f-GaF er 5 ( ) 
and (q° =) (q'° Dy f( 4 6) 
P53 )ol(T 3d Jof(-a, —4 
a2(q) = a3(q) := : 9.6.11 
aa) o3t) bie a ae ( ) 
Next, we define, for 1 << m < 4, 
Hyp(2, 4) == H(z) = 2q2A(z?, 4, ¢°) (9.6.12) 
and 
5. 5)3 5.5 ,-5,5\¢/__ 410 _ ,—-10,20 
CACO AG pee ig Jed (2 aan FC aa ae ) (9.6.13) 
(gts gna (q773 9 oa f (= 2", — 2 Pg?) 
By (9.6.1), for 1 <m < 4, we note that 
5. 5\3 £/__,5.>m _,-5,5-m)\ ¢/__ 45 __ 4-510 
H(z) =2q2 4 4 Joot ee AC i a: ) (9.6.14) 
O-—@ )fl-—e e228 er) 
Lemma 9.6.4. For |q| <1 andl <m<4, 
Gm(z¢) = —27°G:m(z) (9.6.15) 
and 
Guile) = 2° Gra(2). (9.6.16) 


Proof. These functional equations follow from applications of (9.3.5) 
and (9.3.6) to the definitions in (9.6.9)—(9.6.11). 
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Lemma 9.6.5. For |q| <1 andO <m< 4, 
H,,(2q7) =—27° HH, (2) (9.6.17) 


and 
Ailee) = 2 Heals), (9.6.18) 


where we use the convention that Hs(z) = H(z). 


Proof. The functional equations (9.6.17) and (9.6.18) follow from applications 
of (9.3.5) and (9.3.6) to the definitions in (9.6.12) and (9.6.13). 


Lemma 9.6.6. For 0 < m < 4, the residue of Hm(z) at Cq, where ¢ is any 
fifth root of unity, is equal to 


acmtt¢? 
——— 


Proof. For 1<m < 4, the required residue, by Lemma 9.4.1, is equal to 
Jim (2 ~ 64) Him(2) = 24(69)""(95 oo 
f(—(ca)?a™, (Ca) PP) F(—(69)?, (CN)? a"?) 


x 


oO Ce a) 5(g°; @°) 3, 
acmtlg ae ie 5+m gq) 
7 5f(-¢ a) 
acomtt¢ 2 
= rae ; 
as claimed. 


Lastly, for m = 0, by Lemma 9.4.1, 
lim (z — ¢q)Ho(z) 
z—>Cq 


aoa Fayre te a FC) a) a) oe 
Chae aC et i g's a? ie 


2¢q° 
5 ? 


and so the proof of our lemma is complete. 


Lemma 9.6.7. Let |q| <1 and suppose that k is an arbitrary integer. Then 


S> Hm(-a*) = 0. (9.6.19) 
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Proof. For 1<m< 4, from the definition (9.6.12), we easily deduce that 


Hs-m(z) _ 22-™f(—28gi-™, —z-8g™) 
Hm(z) 2 f(—28q™, —z-8q—™) (9.6.20) 


We now apply (9.3.5) with z replaced by - 
We then find that 


f(-2 m 5 Baie) = lok? —5k+2mk 7—10k ¢(_ 4-5 ktm __ 5 ,5—-m— ue 


q’™”, qreplaced by g™, and N = 2k. 


q ,—-4%@ qd »>—*% | 
(9.6.21) 
Now, if we set z = —q* in (9.6.21), we find that 
fag”, a tgi™) = —2F F(—a Fg, ag), (9.6.22) 
Thus, by (9.6.20) and (9.6.22), if z = —q*, we deduce that 
As_m(z) = 1 
Ay, (2) : 
Hence, (9.6.19) follows immediately. 
We now define 
4 4 
W(z,q) = W(z) = D(z) — $0 Gu(z) — S> Am(2), (9.6.23) 
m=1 m=0 


where D(z), Gm(z), and H,,(z) are defined, respectively, in (9.3.1), (9.6.9), 
(9.6.12) (for m > 1), and (9.6.13) (for m = 0). Our objective in the next 
few pages is to show that, in fact, W(z) = 0. This will provide the neces- 
sary decomposition of D(z) to provide essential representations of ¢19(q) and 
V10(q)- 

For convenience, we now restate the Atkin and Swinnerton-Dyer Lemma, 
Lemma 6.5.3. 


Lemma 9.6.8. Let f(z) be an analytic function of z, except possibly for a 
finite number of poles in every annulus 0 < ry < |z| < ro. Suppose that for 
certain constants A #0 and w, with 0 < |w| < 1, and for some integer n 
(possibly positive, 0, or negative) that 


f (wz) = Az" f(z), (9.6.24) 


identically in z. Then either f(z) hasn more poles than zeros in |w| < |z| < 1, 
or f(z) vanishes identically. 


Furthermore, we require Lemma 7.2.3, which we again restate for conve- 
nience. 


Lemma 9.6.9. If n is a positive integer, 0 < |q| <1, and x 40, then 


n-1 


= \f gh(k- 1)/2 a F(— Lig ier ie ge (1 ghee eng), 
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Lemma 9.6.10. The function W(z) is analytic except for a finite number of 
poles in every annulus 0 < ry < |z| < rg. Furthermore, W(z) is analytic for 
|q?| < |z| <1 and satisfies the functional equation 


W (zq?) = —z-°W(z). (9.6.25) 


Proof. The assertion about the poles of W(z) follows from the fact that, 
by (9.3.2), (9.6.9), (9.6.12), and (9.6.13), the only possible poles of W(z) 
occur as simple poles at z = Cq", where ¢ is one of the five fifth roots of unity 
and & is any integer. 

In the annulus |q?| < |z| < 1, we note that the only possible poles occur 
at ¢q, where ¢ is any fifth root of unity. If ¢ 4 1, then, by (9.3.2), D(z) is 
analytic at ¢q. From its definition (9.6.9), Gm(z) is analytic for all z 4 0. By 
Lemma 9.6.6, the residue of Ho(z) +--- + H4(z) at Cq is 


4 m 
S(=F2)-0 


m=0 


Thus, for ¢ 4 1, W(z) is analytic at z = Cq. 
At z = q, Lemma 9.4.3 tells us that the residue of D(z) equals —2q?. 
Moreover, by Lemma 9.6.6, the residue of Ho(z) + --- + H4(z) is equal to 


Hence, from (9.6.23) and the two foregoing calculations, we conclude that 
W(z) is analytic at z = q. 

Finally, (9.6.25) holds, because by (9.3.3), (9.6.15), and (9.6.17), all of the 
functions on the right-hand side of (9.6.23) satisfy this functional equation. 


By Lemma 9.6.11, to show that W(z) is identically equal to zero, we need 
only prove that W(z) has at least 6 zeros in the annulus |q?| < |z| < 1. The 
following lemmas are devoted to this goal. 


Lemma 9.6.11. We have W(-1) = 0. 
Proof. By (9.3.1) and (9.6.13), it is clear that 

D(-1) = Ao(-1) = 0. (9.6.26) 
By Lemma 9.6.7 with k = 0, 


4 
S  F-)0 (9.6.27) 


m=1 
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By (9.6.9)-(9.6.11), 


= (—a;(q) + a4(q)) f(@?, 4°) + (a2(@) — a3(@)) f(g". 2°) 
= 0. (9.6.28) 


Hence, by (9.6.23) and (9.6.26)—(9.6.28), we conclude that W(—1) = 0. 


Lemma 9.6.12. We have W(—q) = 0. 
Proof. Again, by (9.3.1) and (9.6.13), we observe that 
D(—q) = Ho(—-q) = 0. (9.6.29) 


By Lemma 9.6.7 with k = 1, 


> Hm(—¢) = 0. (9.6.30) 


For our next calculation, we will need two applications of the basic identity 
[55, p. 34, Entry 18(iv)] 


f(a,b) = a+ D/252("-))/? F(a(ab)”, b(ab)—”). (9.6.31) 
Hence, by (9.6.9)—(9.6.11) and two applications of (9.6.31) with n = 1, we 
find that 


4 


4 
DY Gm(—9) = }5 a)" amlal f(t, >") 


m=1 m=1 


= -qai(q) f(a", 4") + Par(a f(a. @) 

— gas(q)f(q_ a") + Pasa f(a-3,a°°) 
= (—a1(q) + a4(q)) af (@°, a") + (a2(q) — a3(9)) P £(a,9") 
—§) (9.6.32) 


Therefore, by (9.6.23), (9.6.29), (9.6.30), and (9.6.32), we conclude that 
W(-q) =0. 


Lemma 9.6.13. We have 


W(4q'/?) = W(4q3/?) = 0. (9.6.33) 


Proof. We first examine W(+q'/?,q). Suppose instead that we prove that 
W (2,2?) = 0. Then if we make the change of variable x = +,/q, we obtain 
+,/q,q) = 0. We shall adhere to our convention of keeping q as the variable 
and show that W(—q,q’) = 0. 


= 
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By (9.3.1), we see, by inspection, that 
D(-4,q°) = 0. (9.6.34) 
If we replace z by —q and q by q? in (9.6.20), we find that, for 1 < m < 4, 
Hs—m(—4@, 42) : go-2!” f (qi5-2m , g2m—5) 
Hm(—4, 7) pega) 


where we applied (9.6.31) with n = 1 to the denominator above. Hence, it 
follows that 


= 1, 


> Hm(-4, 4") = 0. (9.6.35) 


m=1 
Thus, so far, by (9.6.23), (9.6.34), and (9.6.35), we have shown that 
4 


W(-4,4") =— >) Gm(-4, 9°) — Ho(—-4, 4"). (9.6.36) 


m=1 


By (9.6.9)-(9.6.11), 


4 
S> Gm(-a 7) = -aal?) £7, 4") + Par?) f(q", a?) 
m=1 


— g@a3(P) f(a) + aa(P) f(a") 
= —qar(q*) (f(@’, r-@ io ey) 
+ gao(q’) (f(a",a°3) — af(@,@"")) - (9.6.37) 


Note that the identities 
f(-7,-@) =f@.a")-@f(-a".@) 
and 4 7 13 3 17 
f(-4-@) =f@'.¢")—-af(@,c') 
follow by splitting the series on the left sides into odd indexed terms and 


even indexed terms. Using these identities in (9.6.37) and then employing 
Lemma 9.2.1, we deduce that 


4 
So Gm(-a,.) = -aa1(?) f(-@, -@°) + Paa(@?) f(-a, -a4) 


(Ga eo F(-P -O)F(—a"°, - 9) 
(9795 g?? )0(979; "oo f (9° 2) 


= —Ho(-4,¢), (9.6.38) 
by (9.6.13). Using (9.6.38) in (9.6.36), we conclude that 
W (—4, 7) = 0, 


which, by the first paragraph of our proof, is what we needed to prove. 

To prove that W (+q3/ ?) = 0, we make the same change of variables as we 
did above and then apply the functional equation (9.6.25), remembering that 
when we made the change of variable, q was replaced by q?. 
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All the pieces are now in place to prove our main lemma. 


Lemma 9.6.14. If z is neither 0 nor Cq*, where ¢ is a fifth root of unity and 
k is any integer, then 


4 4 
= 0 Gn(z,9) + >> H(z, 4). (9.6.39) 
m=1 m=0 

Proof. By (9.6.23), W(z) is the difference of the two sides of (9.6.39). We 
have shown in Lemmas 9.6.11-9.6.13 that W(z) has at least 6 zeros in the 
annulus |q?| < |z| < 1. Applying Lemma 9.6.8, we conclude that W(z) is 
identically equal to 0. 


9.7 Central Identities for w%19(q) and ¢10(q) 


Theorem 9.7.1. Recall that y10(q) is defined in (8.1.2). Then 
dr0(a)f(—2°q?, —2°4*) 
= a1 (9) f(—2°¢?, —2-°¢*) + 2gA(2, g,4°) — 2aQ(2?,4,4"), (9.7.1) 


where a;(q) is defined in (9.2.6), A(z, x,q) ts defined in (9.6.1), and Q(z, 2, q) 
is defined in (9.6.3). 


Proof. By (9.5.1) and (9.6.3), 
Dy (2°) = dro(a) f(—2°¢?, —2-°a*) + 24Q(2°, 4, 9°). (9.7.2) 
By Lemma 9.6.14, (9.6.9), (9.6.10), and (9.6.12), 


Dy (2°) = —2~" (Gi(z) + H(z) 
= a1(q) f(—2°9q?, —27°q®) + 2gA(z°, 4, 9”). (9.7.3) 
Comparing (9.7.2) with (9.7.3) yields (9.7.1). 


Theorem 9.7.2. If h(a,q) is defined in (9.6.2), then 


W10(q) = a1(q) + 2qh(q, q°). (9.7.4) 


Proof. The identity (9.7.4) follows immediately from combining (9.6.6) 
and (9.7.1). 


Theorem 9.7.3. Recall that ¢10(q) is defined in (8.1.1) and that ag(q) is 
defined in (9.2.7). Then 


z ’ 
m a2(q) f(-2°¢', —2z°q°) a5 2gA(z”, qT, q) = 2qQ(z°, qT, a’): (9.7.5) 
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Proof. By (9.5.2) and (9.6.3), 
Do(z°) = br0(a) f(-2?4"*, —2-°@°) + 2gQ(z”, 9°, 4°), (9.7.6) 


and by Lemma 9.6.14, (9.6.9), (9.6.11), and (9.6.12), 


D3(z°) = 27? (Go(z) + Ha(z)) 
= a2(q)f(—2°q*, -27°9°) + 2gA(z°, g”, @°). (9.7.7) 


Comparing (9.7.6) with (9.7.7) yields (9.7.5). 


Theorem 9.7.4. With ¢10(q), a2(q), and h(x,q) defined in (8.1.1), (9.2.7), 
and (9.6.2), respectively, 


10(q) = a2(q) + 2gh(q?, q”). (9.7.8) 


Proof. The identity (9.7.8) follows at once from (9.6.6) and (9.7.5). 


| Check for | 


1 O | updates 


Tenth Order Mock Theta Functions: Part ITI, 
Identities for x10(q), X10(q) 


10.1 Introduction 


This is the second chapter in a three chapter odyssey devoted to proving 
identities (5) and (6) from page 9 of Ramanujan’s Lost Notebook [232]. The 
developments in this chapter are parallel to those in Chapter 9; so this will 
afford some brevity in the presentation. Following Y.-S. Choi [106], we shall 
be considering 

S10(q) = q* (2— x10(4)). (10.1.1) 


Our treatment closely follows that of Choi. The only significant alteration 
is in the proof of Lemma 10.2.1. The primary results in this chapter are 
Theorems 10.7.2 and 10.7.4. 


10.2 A Preliminary Lemma 
Lemma 10.2.1. Recall that f(a,b) denotes Ramanujan’s ubiquitous general 


theta function defined in (9.2.1), and that y(q) = f(q,q) and w(q) = f(a, ¢@). 
Then 


(10.2.1) 


and 


; (10.2.2) 
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a (Pe ete ig lof er) 
Md) =e Pa) oe 


and 
(975? oo (G93 Goof (4, - 9") 
f(-a,-@) f(-#, -@) 

Proof. We rely here on a number of the basic results used in proving 
Lemma 9.2.1. In particular, we shall rewrite (10.2.1) and (10.2.2) in terms of 
the Rogers-Ramanujan functions G(q) and H(q) given in (9.2.3) and (9.2.4), 
respectively. Thus, using (9.2.3) and (9.2.4), we find that (10.2.1) can be recast 
in the form 


b2(q) = (10.2.4) 


HEP )oa(P 5 oa Gg 
(975 @? oH (7? 
_ F (P54?) 00(9"5 goo H (4) (—4; —@) oo H (4) 
: (973 @ )ooG(q? 
2q(q"°; g"°)2,b(—@") (4°) 
~(4>)e(—4°) f (1, @?°) 
and that (10.2.2) can be put in the form 


(10.2.5) 


(10.2.6) 


( 
If we multiply (10.2.5) by 


(Pig les 
eid ola iy sl Des 


with the use of (9.2.9) and (9.2.10), what remains on the left side is 


_— GP)0o 9) (P5d* oo (10.2.7) 
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where we invoked Entry 8.3.3 in [34, p. 222, equation (8.3.4)] and employed 
the simple identity 


(10.2.8) 


which is easily deducible from (9.2.3) and (9.2.4). 

Now that the two terms on the left side of (10.2.5) have been reduced to a 
single term of infinite products, we may directly (but, unfortunately, tediously) 
deduce (10.2.5), and hence also (10.2.1), by simplification of infinite products 
with the help of the Jacobi triple product identity (9.2.1) and (9.2.12). 

Finally, if we multiply both sides of (10.2.6) by 


Caer 
Carag mG wre’ ate gr alee 


with the use of (9.2.9) and (9.2.10), what remains on the left side is 


G(@H(q') | H(qg)G(q" 
H(q?)H(q)  G(q?)G(q) 
_ Gi) (ae (45 9 )oo ) H(q) ( G@_ (GP) ) 
H(q) \G(-@) (473 7? )oo G(q) \A(-4@) (4°34? )oo 
_ (GP )oo (G(MH(-a) — H()G(-9) 
(Png ss G(—q)H(-4q) 
(9597 )oo 2q(G"°) (—4;—-4) co 


(Fd) (Pav (0) ee 

where we invoked Entry 8.3.21 in [34, p. 225, equation (8.3.24)] and (10.2.8). 
As before in (10.2.7), we have collapsed the two terms on the left side 

of (10.2.6) into a single term of infinite products. Thus, we may directly 
deduce (10.2.6) and thus (10.2.2) by simplifying the products with the help of 
the Jacobi triple product identity (9.2.1), (9.2.12), and (9.2.14). The reduction 
is straightforward but tedious. 


10.3 Xi0(q) and Sio(q) as Coefficients 


In Chapter 9, we studied a function which we denoted by D(z), defined 
in (9.3.1); in this chapter we focus on an analogue 


i, neds = eee Ad 
ee Oe zf(-2,-27"q (eq 12 TFs q) (10.3.1) 
Fieae- > zg ) 
We note that E(z) is meromorphic except at z = 0, with simple poles at 
z = q?**! for each integer k, which can be seen from applying the Jacobi 
triple product identity (9.2.1) to the denominator f(—zq~!, —z~1q). 
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Lemma 10.3.1. The function E(z) satisfies the functional equations 
E(z7*) =—2* H(z) (10.3.2) 


and 


E(zq*) = 2° E(z). (10.3.3) 


Proof. As in the proof of Lemma 9.3.1, we utilize (9.3.5) and (9.3.6) to show 
that the left sides of (10.3.2) and (10.3.3) are identical with their correspond- 
ing right sides. 


We restate Lemma 9.3.2 here for convenience. 


Lemma 10.3.2. For |q| < || < 1 and |q| < |y| <1, 


Tr, 8 .7S __ (q;9)3,f(—zy, —a/(xy)) 
S> sg(r)a"y*q = ee ayaa (10.3.4) 


T,S=—oo 


sg(r)=sg(s) 
Theorem 10.3.1. For |q| < |z| <1, 


X10(q) is the coefficient of z in the Laurent series of E(z) about z = 0, 
(10.3.5) 


and 


S10(q) is the coefficient of z* in the Laurent series of E(z) about z = 0. 
(10.3.6) 


Proof. From (9.2.1), we note that 
(z,q*/z) = Ss gies. (10.3.7) 
t=—oo 


In Lemma 10.3.2, replace both x and y by z/q, and replace q by q?. Accord- 
ingly, 


(7; @)3,f (—27q7?, —z7*q4) = Qrs—(r+s) r+s 
eT ai) a at", (10.3.8) 


sg(r)=se(s) 


Lastly, by manipulating the Jacobi triple products (9.2.1) for the theta func- 
tions below, we can check that 
f-—2¢", —z~7q') = F(-2, —z7*¢")f(zq7*, z'q”) (10 3 9) 
P—2q-*,—2-*g*) (9; @)oa (97) goof (—zg-_*, 2") 
Consequently, by (10.3.7)—(10.3.9) and the product representation (9.2.14) for 
vq), 
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zula)f(—2,—2 “fea * 2 ef l2,2 *@) 
Feaq, 21) 


=¥% S- sg(r)q?"s— (+s) zr ts S- g2tlt-V) 2 


T,S=—o0o t=—oo 
sg(r)=sg(s) 


v(QE(z) = 


Now, by (8.3.22), X19(q) is the coefficient of z in the Laurent expansion 
of E(z) about z = 0, and by (10.1.1) and (8.3.19), we see that Sio9(q) is the 
coefficient of z? in the Laurent expansion of E(z) about z = 0. 


10.4 The Appell—Lerch Series L,(z) and M,(z) 


Just as F(z) is playing the role that D(z) played in Chapter 9, so now we 
examine [,(z) and M;(z), the analogues of L(z) and M(z) in Chapter 9. The 
functions L,(z), Mi(z), and Vi(z) are defined by 


oo 10n(n+1)+1,5n+5 oo 10n(n+1)41 bnt+5 
— qd z q 
Ii(2)= )) Saaz, + D> ans; > (10.4.1) 
°2 10n(n+1)+1,—5n eo aed —5n 
pa q z qd z 
My (2) = p> agi + [a gintayat (10.4.2) 
and 
Vi(z) = E(z) —- In(z) + Mi (2), (10.4.3) 


where E(z) is defined in (10.3.1). 
As in the preceding chapter, R(f(z);a) denotes the residue of f(z) at 
z=a4. 


Lemma 10.4.1. We have 


R(E(z);q) = —2¢”, (10.4.4) 

R(E(z);@°) = —2q", (10.4.5) 

R(La(2) — Ma(2)s4) = —24?, Avan 

R(Ly(z) — Mi(z);4°) = -2¢%, (10.4.7) 

Vi(z) = E(z) — Li(z) + Mj(z) is analytic at z = q and q?. (10.4.8) 


Proof. Each of the first two assertions follows from applying the Jacobi triple 
product identity (9.2.1) to each of the theta functions appearing in the def- 
inition (10.3.1) of H(z). The third and fourth residues are much easier to 
calculate than the first two and follow easily from the definitions (10.4.1) 
and (10.4.2). Assertion (10.4.8) follows directly from (10.4.4)—(10.4.7). 
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Lemma 10.4.2. The function V,(z) is analytic at z = q and satisfies the 
functional equations 
VY(z7") = -2z FU (z) (10.4.9) 


and 
Vi (zq*) = 2 ®Vi (2). (10.4.10) 


Proof. By Lemma 10.4.1, Vi(z) is analytic at z = q. Also, by (10.4.1) 
and (10.4.2), 


10n(n+1)+1,—5n—5 ceed 10n(n+1)+1,—5n—5 


-1y) _ q ; qd _ ,-5 
Iie) = > 1— qirtiz-i ! > 1 — gin3z-1 = 2 °Mi(z) 
(10.4.11) 
and 
oo 10n(n+1)+1,5n oo 10n(n+1)+1 ,5n 
= en qd z qd a _ -5 
Mi(z~") = ae 1— qirtiz + a T-g@rtz z°Ly(z). 
(10.4.12) 
Hence, 
Ei(z7*) — My(z7+) = —2z7~* (Li(z) — Mi(z)). (10.4.13) 
Next, using (10.4.1), we see that 
asd 10n(n+1)+1,,20n+20 ,5n+5 oo 10n(n+1)+1,,20n+20 ,5n+5 
q q z q q z 
Ly (zq*) = S- 1 4n+5 4n+7 
n=—0o =a “ n=—0o 1- q « 
_ > gion(n—1)+1 9200 25n 7 oP qiln(n—1)+1920n 25n 
= 1- giant, Le gint3 x 
me) (10.4.14) 
Also, using the definition (10.4.2), we find that 
co On(n+1)4+1,—20n ,—5n co 10n(n+1)+1,—20n ,—5n 
Ay q q z q q z 
M, (zq ) = 2 t= gin-3z71 ae 23) 1— qi?-1z-1 
_ oe: q On(n—1)+1,—5n Sed gion(n—1)+1,-5n 
— 2s 1— qgir-3z-1 » 1 — gi?-1z-1 
_ sy q On(n+1)+1,—5n—5 ve qieter ltd goan8 
= aah Lager : Real 1 — gint3z-1 
= z-°Mj(z). (10.4.15) 


Finally, by (10.3.2) and (10.3.3), (10.4.13)-(10.4.15), and (10.4.3), we conclude 
that (10.4.9) and (10.4.10) hold. 
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By the final assertion of Lemma 10.4.1 and Lemma 10.4.2, we conclude 
that Vi(z) is analytic at z = q?**+!, for each integer k. Thus, V;(z) is analytic 
for all z 4 0 and thus possesses a Laurent series expansion about z = 0. 


Lemma 10.4.3. Let 


Se AO (10.4.16) 


Then 
Vi(z) =v} (fer) Pn ge i= 2* f(z 5g 16 2°") 
+02 (2 fled, 2 a) — eee 2 a) (10.4.17) 


Proof. We apply the second portion of Lemma 9.4.2 from Chapter 9 with q 
replaced by g*, C = 1, and n = 5. Observe that if we utilize the Jacobi triple 
product identity (9.2.1), we may easily show that 


e.g es) a pt ae gz") = 0. 


Hence, from the second part of Lemma 9.4.2, we readily deduce (10.4.17). 


Lemma 10.4.4. If v1 and v2 are defined by (10.4.16), then 
v1 = Xio(q)-2 and ve = Sio0(q) — 2q7’. (10.4.18) 


Proof. Let us assume that |qg?| < |z/q| < 1. Then |q*"*1z| < 1 if and only if 
n > 0. Also, |g*”*3z| < 1 if and only if n > —1. So, replacing n by n — 1 in 
the second sum of (10.4.1), we find that 


¥ 7 oo goer tla co gintn—1) +1 bn 
(2)= DY 1—qgimtz » 1—-g@tz 
n=—0o n=—0o 
oe) oe) 
= S- g eet 1 gang (79) a mine 
n=—oo m=—oo 
sg(m)=sg(n) 
oe) oe) 
+4 es gior(n—1)+1 25r 56(n) S- (gn tay 
n=—0o mM=—0o 


sg(m)=sg(7) 


_ Ss se(n)qionm H1)+1+(4n+1)m ,5n+m+5 
sg(rn)=se(m) 
+ > Gg ee a ee, (10.4.19) 
Sets) =eeGn) 
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In the first sum of the last equality, the fact that sg(n) = sg(m) implies that 
either 5n+m+5 > 5 or 5n+m+5 < —1. Similarly, in the second sum, either 
5n+m > 0 or 5n+m < —6. Hence, the coefficient of z in L;(z) occurs in the 
second sum for n = 0,m = 1 and is equal to 1. The coefficient of z? in Li(z) 
arises in the second sum for n = 0,m = 2 and is equal to q7!. 

Next, we consider Mj(z). Note that |q*”*+!z~1| < 1 if and only if n > 1, 
and |q*"t3z~1| < 1 if and only if n > 0. Replacing n by n +1 in the first sum 
n (10.4.2), we find that 


ieee ie die ae 10n(n+1)+1,—5n 


q T 
Mi (z) = » 1 — gin 452-1 3S qin t3z-1 
=—Co n=—co 
co co 
= S- ge ee Pap (i) oa Cee mee ia 
n=—oo mM=—oo 


sg(m)=sg(n) 


co 


+4 SC gi or(nt+1)+1 2—5ng6(n) S- (gre 


n=—0o m=— oo 
sg(m)=sg(n) 


= s se(n)ql0ntD(m42) +14 (Aant5)m .—5n—m—5 


n,m=—oco 


sg(n)=sg(m) 


ee S- seg et eee one (10.4.20) 
sg(n)=sg(m) 


In the first sum on the far right-hand side, the condition sg(n) = sg(m) implies 
that either —5n —m—5 < —5 or —5n —m-—5 > 1. In the second sum on the 
far right side above, the implication is that —5n — m > 6 or —5n —m < 0. 
Hence, the coefficient of z in M1(z) occurs in the first sum for n,m = —1 and 
is equal to —1. The coefficient of z? in M,(z) occurs in the first sum when 
n = —l,m = —2 and is equal to —q~!. In Theorem 10.3.1, we proved that 
X10(q) is the coefficient of z in E(z) and $19(q) is the coefficient of z? in E(z). 

Combining all of the observations above on the coefficients of z and z? and 
recalling (10.4.3), we conclude that (10.4.18) has been established. 


We conclude this section by combining (10.4.3) and Lemmas 10.4.3 
and 10.4.4 into the following theorem. 


Theorem 10.4.1. For |q| <1 and z neither 0 nor an integral power of q, 
E(z) = (X10(q) — 2) {zf(2°q4, 2-°q"®) — 24 f(2°q"®, 2 °q*)} 


+ (Sio(q) — 2q7*) {27 f (2°@8, 2 °a"”) — A f(a? 2 >a) } 
i Tata) = Ae). (10.4.21) 
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10.5 Five-Dissection and Reformulation of E(z) 


We see from Theorem 10.4.1 that to obtain a five-dissection of E(z), we need 
to obtain five-dissections of L;(z) and M,(z). Returning to the definitions of 
Ly(z) and Mj(z) in (10.4.1) and (10.4.2), respectively, we see that our goal is 
easily achieved once we observe the elementary identities 


1 = 1 3 (4n+h)j »3 
— ginthz _ des q2on+5h 25 = q 
and 1 
: _ : Sogn th6-2) 23 
] — ginthz-l ~ [ — qa0nt5h 7-5 ar q 


Thus, by Theorem 10.4.1 and the employment of the identities above in 
the representations D(z) and M,(z) from (10.4.1) and (10.4.2), respectively, 
we find that 


4 
F(z) = >_ Bj(2°)24, (10.5.1) 
j=0 
where 
Ey(2°) = (X10(q) — 2) f(2°q*, 2-°"°) (10.5.2) 
Pe gioninti)+1+ (antl) g5n+5 ee qion(nt1)+1+(4n+8) gon+5 
7 x 1 — q20nt5 25 7 1 — q20n+15 25 
n=—oco n=—oo 
3 gion (nt 1) +14 (16n-+4) ,—5n—5 OO glOn(n+1)+1+(16n+12) ,—5n—5 
— g20n+5 y—5 — g20n+15 4-5 ? 
yee 1 — gee" rez Rae 1 — g@0nttog 
Eo(z°) = (Sto(q) — 2q7") f(2°a°, 2° q"*) (10.5.3) 
of qion(n+1)+14 (8n+2) gbnt5 Se gidn(nt+1)+1+(8n+6) 25n+5 
¥ » 1 — q20nt5 25 1 — g20nt15 25 
n=—oo n=—oco 
© gionint1)+1+(12n+3) 2—5n—5 gidn(ntt)+1+(12n+9) 2—bn—5 
7 1 — g20n+5 2-5 1 — q20n+15 2-5 : 
n=—co n=—co 


E3(z°) = —(Sio(q) — 2q7*) f(2°q"?, 27°) 


oo qion(nt1)+1+(12n+3) gbn+5 oo qidn(nt1)+1+ (1an+8) ySnt5 
| | 
1 — g20r+5 75 1 — g20n+15 25 
n=—Co n=— Co 
Co qida(nt1)+1+(8n+2) 2—bn—5 ce gion(nt1)+1+(8n+6) y—bn—5 
» 1 — quont5 2-5 1 — quon+15 7-5 ’ 


n=—Co n=— Co 
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E4(z°) = —(X10(q) — 2) f(2?a"°, 2°") 


Sect gidn(nt1)+1+(16n+4) 25n+5 Saad gidn(ntl)+1+16n+12) 25n-+5 
| 
De 1 — g20r+5 75 a 1 — g20n+15 75 
n=—0o n=—0o 
22 giles t)+1+ ntl) ,—bn—5 OQ gionintl)+1+ (4n+8) 2—bn—5 
De 1 — quont5 2-5 1 — quon+15 7-5 , 
n=—oo n=—co 
and 
oo oo 
Bo (25) _ gionlad i) yon+5 s giin(mt+1zon+5 
Ps 1 — quont5 25 2 1 — quont15 35 
n1g8 So gionntt)+l 2-505 3 Pe. gionint ltl z—sn—8 
> ; 1 — q2ont5 2-5 > 1 — q20n+15 7-5 
n=—0o n=—0o 


10.6 Further Decomposition of E(z) 


We require the three functions 


Bie (P57 eof (-20?2q7*, ~2* 279°) f(z, 27 "0") 


10.6.1 
(overt =e, ee 
1 & gr(2n+1) 
k(x, q) = Hae 2 1-gra (10.6.2) 


- 1 co githrtl)gAntl zat 1 co g2n(rt)) g4nt3 yn+1 

<i) 2 1 — gi*11z e 1 — gin t3z 
n=—0o n=—0o 
1 co gene rie tert yank 1 co g2lnt3) 18 _—4n—3 ,—n—-1 
9 = gint1z-1 9 y pe gint3z-1 


n=—Co n=—Cco 


(10.6.3) 


Clearly, as functions of z, B(z,x,q) and P(z,x,q) are meromorphic for z 4 0 
with simple poles at z = q?”+! for each integer n. 


Lemma 10.6.1. For 0 < |q| <1, and x neither 0 nor an integral power of q, 
k(a,q) is the coefficient of z° in the Laurent series expansion of B(z,x,q) in 
the annulus |q| < |z| < 1. 


As in the previous chapter, we shall use the notation 


Co 
[27] S- Anz" = aj. 
n=0 
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Proof. By (10.6.1), (10.6.2), and Lemma 10.3.2, with x, y, and qg replaced by 
x, z/q, and q’, respectively, 


1 co 
= Elias a a ~ geet) ys 
= [20 Pi Poof (2ePa™* 2 1a 299) fleet) 


w(q)af(—2?,—a@ 79") f(—2g- 7,2 *¢*) 
= [2°|B(z,2,q). 


Lemma 10.6.2. The function P(z) satisfies the functional equation 
Pq") = 2 “a *P(z), (10.6.4) 
and has the residues 
R(P(z);q) =—27"¢q and R(P(z);¢°) = —27 34°. (10.6.5) 
Proof. From (10.6.3), 


ie. 1 co gant +4(n+1) 74n+1 ,n+1 
Plzq’) = 5 DS 1— qir+5z 
n=—0o 
1 oS Grnth)+4nt) g4nt3 ynt1 
T 5 a 1— gittz 
n=—0o 
1 oo gar(nts)+1 4(n+1) 4—4n 1,—n-1 
2) > Tt g’r—3z7-1 
n=—0o 
1 sas g2r(n+3)+3 4(n+1) p—4n—-3,-n—1 
a) 2 1—qr-1z-1 


Replacing n by n— 1 in the first two sums above, and replacing n by n+ 1 in 
the last two sums, we find that 


oo 2n(n+1) ,.4n—-3 ,n sass 2n(n+1),,4n—-1  n 
x z 1 x z 


1 qd q 
AN: | 
sh 2 », 1—q*™t1z "9 Ss 1 — gin t3z 


O89 2n(n+3)+17.—4n—5 ,—n—2 


1 q 
y) SS 1— g’rt1z-1 


oS 2n(n+3)+37.—4n—7 ,—n—-2 


F3,—1 
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as desired. 

The poles at z = q and z = q? are simple, and so the residues can be 
simply calculated. Note that two series have simple poles at z = q, and the 
remaining two series have simple poles at z = q?. 


Lemma 10.6.3. Recall that B(z,x,q) is defined in (10.6.1). Then 
B(zq*,«,q) = 21x *B(z, 2, q) (10.6.6) 
and 
R(B(z,2,q);q) = —a~'¢ and R(B(z,z,q);¢°) = —z~q?. (10.6.7) 


Proof. By (9.3.5), or by the elementary manipulation of products arising from 
the Jacobi triple product identity (9.2.1), we deduce that 


(7; 07)3, f(-2u%q°, —2- 12 q+) f(eq*, 27) 


B(zq*, a, q) = 
Ce) = Qa f(a, 2 P(e, 21) 
_ @P P2704 (207g? -2 te Pe f(z, 2-70") 
v(q)af(—a?, —2~?q?)z-? f(—zq7", —271q°) 
=z 'z*B(z,z,q), 
and hence (10.6.6) has been shown. 
By Lemma 9.4.1 with a = 3, b= —1, m= 2, andk=1, 
2.92)3 f(g? —@—2q2 @ = 7 


Vv(gaf(—2, —2*q?) (973) 30 


Applying Lemma 9.4.1 once again with a = 3, b = —1, m = 2, and k = 0, and 
using (9.2.1) or (9.3.5) to simplify, we deduce that 


Cem ee ee aCe a 


ney — : 
RB) 0) = Qe) DE 
_ (P57 )s(-@*)F(=2?, a PP )IGP) 
wget (—a*,—a-*q") (Core 
= —¢-893, 


Thus, the residues in (10.6.7) have been verified. 
Theorem 10.6.1. For |q| <1 and x neither 0 nor an integral power of q, 
Bz,2,q) = f(ex",272a4q4) (bw, q) — 273) + PCO), (10.6.8) 


where k(x,q) and P(z) are defined in (10.6.2) and (10.6.3), respectively. 
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Proof. We begin by defining 


F(z) := B(z,2,q) — P(z). 


Note that B(z,x,q) and P(z), as functions of z, have simple poles at z = q?”*! 
for every integer n. By Lemmas 10.6.2 and 10.6.3, F(z) satisfies the functional 
equation 


F(q*z) = 2-12 *F(z), (10.6.9) 


and, owing to the identities of the residues of B(z,a2,q) and P(z) at z = q 
and z = q® from (10.6.7) and (10.6.5), respectively, and to the identities of 
the residues at their further poles from the functional equation (10.6.9), we 
conclude that F(z) is analytic in z for z 4 0. Thus, F(z) has a Laurent series 
expansion 


F(z) = S- F,2”, z#0. 


Applying (9.4.5) from Lemma 9.4.2 in Chapter 9, we deduce that 
Ke)= fof ee 2a 0"). (10.6.10) 


Now for |q| < |z| < 1, the coefficient of z° in B(z,x,q) is k(x,q) by 
Lemma 10.6.1. We determine the coefficients of z° in each of the four series 
comprising P(z). Let us examine the first sum from the definition of P(z) 
in (10.6.3), namely, 


1 co genta) gAntlyntl 


2 1 — girtlz 


Co 


==  S> sg(n)g2n@rtt + (Antiym gant zntmty, 


rice. 


If sg(n) = sg(m), then n+ m+ 1 is either < —1 or > 1. Thus, the coefficient 
of z° in this first sum of (10.6.3) is equal to 0. Similar arguments can be made 
for the three remaining sums in (10.6.3). The coefficient of z° in both the 
second and third sums is $2~1, while the coefficient of z° in the fourth sum 
is 0. Hence, 

Fo = k(z,q) — 27", 


and consequently (10.6.8) has been proved. 


We now define two sets of functions that will eventually be components of 
E(z). For 1 <m< 4, define 


Tin (2,9) = Im(Z) = bin(ghz™ f (22g, 2 ge“), (10.6.1) 
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where 
= (2°39? )00 (993 7 loo f(— 4", — 9°) 
errs A-G -P)-6,-e) aaa, 
“= (9°39? )oo(9"?s oof (—a, —4*) 
Pala) = B39) = FG =a) F(a, 09) ers 
Define 


20 (asa ead (2° ye Pg) F282 8g) 
b(a°)9(—4°) f(—2?q-®, —2-°q"*) 


Furthermore, for 1 < m < 4, define 


Jo(z,q) := Jo(z) := 


(10.6.14) 


Jie) = Jule) = 202" Be" ga"), (10.6.15) 
where B(z,x,q) is defined in (10.6.1). It follows that, for 1 << m < 4, 
Im(Z,q) = Im(z) 


_ oq2” (eng ye. f(- gegen 5 eg fis’, ea) 
. wW(q 5\q m f(—q 2m. —_ gio— am) f(—z5q-5, —z—5q!5) 


Lemma 10.6.4. Recall that I,,(z) is defined in (10.6.11). For |q| < 1 and 
1l<m<4, 


(10.6.16) 


Lalsa =o la) and Ial2-*) =—8 Iga (2). 
Proof. By (10.6.11) and (9.3.5) or (9.2.1), we see that 

Im(2q*) = bin(qhe™ ae f(22qir™, 2-Pq 4") = 2 Im (2), 
and, by (10.6.12) and (10.6.13), 


Ilz *\= bailg )z mie 5 q, a a at 


= bmn(q )z mie ae 5 re m) gg A(5 7) 


= =z *I5_ m(z). 


Thus, both claims in Lemma, 10.6.4 have been demonstrated. 


Lemma 10.6.5. Let |q| <1. Forl<m<4, 
Jm(zq*) = 2° JIm(z) and Jnle-*) =—2 Je nla), 
and form =0, 


Jo(zq*) = z~* Jo(z) and Jo(z—-*) = —2-* Jo (2). 
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Proof. By (10.6.15) and Lemma 10.6.3, 
Jm(zq* )= _ agit Bis g 5 20 Mae ae 
= Dee Bega") 


=e Jn) 

and by (10.6.16), (9.3.5), and (9.3.6), 

I (74) _ ogee ie Oe = zg aie Cm eg) 

- Oe et -—9" gt Cg 

. Qqz—™ (qi0; qi0)3_ = g2m—5z aoe z 5 go 2m -_ z5ght2m) z 5 f (25 2d @°) 
_ w(q 5)q m f(—q 2(5— m), —¢™)z “0 F(— 25q —5 ,—2—5q15) 

= =z °Is_m(z ). 
For m = 0, by (10.6.14), (9.3.5), and (9.3.6), 

Iola") _ g5(q 10, q'®)3, f(2 qi? i 


We el aril eq", q°) 
DG ig eg) 2-7 g™ (2°q 10 2 ag hz 10g 10 F(— 2, =z 8g") 
v(@?)p(—4@°)z “0 f= eg-" rs 


= 27° Jo(z). 
Finally, by (10.6.14), (9.3.5), and (9.3.6), 
29°(q"?; g°°)3, Ff (2 P a7 ™, 29g?) f(—27*, —2°q") 
wa? )e(—a)y(—2-*#q-", 2g"? ) 
2q°(q' 0. il gy (2h 5 ,—10 2° gq?) (— 2) f(—2°, —z75q?9) 
v(@)v(-4 ar a i Co a a a 
= —z7 > Jo(z). (10.6.17) 


Jo(z*) = 


In conclusion, all four portions of Lemma 10.6.5 have been proved. 


Lemma 10.6.6. Let ¢ be any fifth root of unity. Then, for0<m< 4, 


m+1,2 
RUIm(Z)3 64) = ae (10.6.18) 

and acmttg 4 
RUIm(2); 0g") = —=— (10.6.19) 


Proof. Return to the definitions of Jo(z) and Jm(z), 1 < m < 4, given 
n (10.6.14) and (10.6.16), respectively. Use the Jacobi triple product iden- 
tity (9.2.1) for each of the theta functions appearing in these formulas. It 
is easy to see that Cq and ¢q? are simple poles for all five functions J(z), 
0 <m <4. The residues for each are simply calculated from the definition 
of a residue at a simple pole. Readers should be warned that some manipu- 
lation of the Jacobi triple products is necessary for the calculations (10.6.18) 
and (10.6.19). 
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Lemma 10.6.7. [f |q| <1 and k is an arbitrary integer, then 


4 
> Jm(—a*) = 0. (10.6.20) 


Proof. For 1<m< 4, by (10.6.16), 


ope ig ea) f( 5 ,75-2m 


lee) eq ’ =2 8g?) F (2°, ay) 
J5—m(z) Oe ae aa ae eee) 
Im(z) —— 2gz™ (g's SF (= 2°? zg") f(z, zg”) 
ie gia =a) i —aeg Las Pg) 
7 gan ge —z7Pg?2mts) (10 é 91) 
go 2™ f (—z5q2m—5, — 7-5 gl5—2m) " ae 
We now use the Jacobi triple product identity (9.2.1) to deduce that 
f(i-2¢ >" —2 5g?) ao —zig? 2" F(—2 =m), 
(10.6.22) 
Employing (10.6.22) in (10.6.21), we find that 
_ 4-5 y2m—-5 __ 45 715—2m 
Js—m(z) — _,10-2m i(-2""4¢ 17% 4g (10.6.23) 
Im(2) f(—gmr-5, —z-5qid—2m) 


We now apply (9.3.5) with z replaced by z~°q?”"~®, q replaced by q!°, and 
N =k. Accordingly, 


f(i—2° 9, 5 peer 


—2°q 
g : -Im— 
= (=1) | a —5k Cee alan ee ae =gig" 2 ne) 
= (—1) gbk’ —10k-+2mk ok Fg agen 5+10k jeg), (10.6.24) 
We now set z = —g* in (10.6.24) to arrive at 
LC Saar ccm. = Fiala 10 ai pe LAD (10.6.25) 
Setting z = —q* in (10.6.23) and using (10.6.25), we conclude that 
_ak 
gesaled) =-1., (10.6.26) 
Equation (10.6.20) now follows immediately from (10.6.26). 
To conclude this section, we wish to show that 
4 4 
E(z) = S° In(z.9) + 5 Jm(z,4). (10.6.27) 
m=1 
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To this end, we define 


4 4 
Wi(z,q) = Walz) = E(z)— So Im(z,¢) — So Im(2,9)- (10.6.28) 


m=1 m=0 


Our examination of W(z) here perfectly parallels our treatment of W(z) 
in Chapter 9, and will utilize some of the lemmas from that chapter in the 
developments here. 


Lemma 10.6.8. The function Wi(z) is analytic in z except for a finite num- 
ber of poles in every annulus 0 <r, < |z| < rg. Also, Wi(z) is analytic for 
\q*| < |z| <1 and satisfies the functional equation 


W,(zq*) = —z-°Wi(z). (10.6.29) 


Proof. The assertion about the poles of W,(z) follows from the fact that 
by (10.3.1), (10.6.11), (10.6.14), and (10.6.16) the only possible poles of W1(z) 
occur for z = ¢q*, where ¢ is one of the five fifth roots of unity and k is 
any integer. In the annulus |q*| < |z| < 1, the only possible poles occur at 
¢q and ¢q?, where ¢ is any fifth root of unity. If ¢ 4 1, then by (10.3.1), 
E(z) is analytic at z = ¢q. By (ae 6. ee I,(z) is analytic for all z 4 0. By 
Lemma 10.6.6, the residue of ~* _ o Im(z) at Cq equals 


acmtt¢? 
5 


m=0 


Thus, for ¢ 4 1, W1(z) is analytic at z = Cq. 
Finally, at z = q, by (10.4.4) in Lemma 10.4.1, the residue of E(z) at z = q 
is —2q?, and, by Lemma 10.6.6, the residue of ene Jm(z) is now 


Hence, W1(z) is analytic at z = q. 

If ¢ £1, then by (10.3.1), E(z) is analytic at z = ¢q?. By Co 6.11), Im(z) 
is analytic for all z 4 0. By Lemma 10.6.6, the residue of uae oJm(z) at 
z = Cq° is equal to 

a¢mtle 
5 


m=0 
Thus, for ¢ 41, W, (2) is analytic at z = Cq?. 
pest at z = q?, by (10.4.5) in Lemma 10.4.1, the ie of E(z) at 
z=q? is —2q*, and, by Lemma 10.6.6, the residue of soe ptnlelat2=q° 
is 
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Therefore, Wj(z) is analytic at z = q?. 

We conclude the proof by noting that (10.6.29) is valid because, by 
Lemmas 10.3.1, 10.6.4, and 10.6.5, all of the terms on the right-hand side 
of (10.6.28) satisfy the same functional equation. 


Combining the facts established in Lemma 10.6.8 with Lemma 9.6.8 from 
Chapter 9, in order to prove that W,(z) is identically equal to 0, we need only 
to find 6 zeros of W;(z) in the annulus |q*| < |z| < 1. The following lemmas 
reveal zeros at z = +1, —q,+q?, —q°. 


Lemma 10.6.9. We have W,(1) = 0. 
Proof. By (10.3.1) and (10.6.14), 
E(1)=0 and  Jo(1)=0. (10.6.30) 


By (10.6.12) and (10.6.13), 


= (b1(q) + ba(a)) F(a", 0°®) + (b2(q) + b3(9)) f (a8, @"”) 
=f), (10.6.31) 


and by (10.6.16) and (9.2.2), 


: aq oe ete fie ae) So ee) 

owe) eee ee 
f(-a-@) . f(-,-a") ) 

@f(—a4,—-9°) at f(—¢?, -4°) 

_ 2g(g5 0) FG") ( f(-@,-0) __f(-a-@) 
v(q?)b(-4@-*) Chafee i -2) 
f(-4,-@°) ¥ f(-@°, -4") ) 
ele) fer) 

ci (10.6.32) 


Thus, by (10.6.28), (10.6.30), (10.6.31), and (10.6.32), W1(1) = 0, as desired. 


Lemma 10.6.10. We have W,(—1) = 0. 
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Proof. By (10.3.1) and (10.6.16), respectively, 
E(-1)=0 and Jp(-1)=0, 1<m<4. (10.6.33) 
By (10.6.11)-(10.6.13), 


= (—b1(q) + ba(a)) f(—a*, —a"®) + (ba(@) — bs(@)) f(—4°, —@"”) 
= —2bi(q) f(—a*, —q"°) + 2b2(a) f(—4°, -a'”) 
290" 3a" la ye) 


= HA(—Fe(ge) ner 
by (10.2.2). 
By (10.6.14) and (9.2.2), 
_ 2a(a a!) a) F010") 
2) = w@P Vala) Fla 4) 
_ 2g° (gs a )50(— )e(—a") FL, a") 
va >)yo(—q ue >(q?) 
_ _ 2g(q"; g*°)3,o(-a") F (1, 2"°) 
‘ia By Ga 5) p(q8) i (10.6.35) 


Hence, by (10.6.28) and (10.6.33)—(10.6.35), we conclude that W,(—1) = 0. 


Lemma 10.6.11. We have Wi(—gq) = 0. 
Proof. By (10.3.1), 


E(—q) =0. (10.6.36) 
By Lemma 10.6.7 with k = 1, 
4 
S> Jm(—¢) = 0. (10.6.37) 
m=1 


By (10.6.11)-(10.6.13) and (9.2.2), and by Theorem 9.6.9 with first q and x 
replaced by —q° and q?, respectively, and second with q and z replaced by 
—q°’ and —q, respectively, and with n = 2, 


ys Im(—@) = se =o" tafe gee 


= —gbi(q) f(-", a") + 4?bea(a) f(—9"*, -9") 

— q°b3(q)f(—a"", -—@°) + a*ba(a) f(—a"*, -¢7*) 

= —qh: (q)(f(-@°, -¢") - P f(-¢', -4°°)) 

+ qb2(q)(f(—4a", —4"*) + af (-4*, -a"")) 
(—q?,q°) + q?b2(a) f(a, -4°) 


(10.6.38) 
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By (10.6.14) and (9.2.2), 


id= 29°(q"°5 oof (—9-*, - 9") 0(7") 
° v(a°)e(—@°) fC, a") 
_ 29°(995 )o0(—°)W(- 9 (9?) 
v(q?)e(—4a°) f (1, a") 
—  2q(g?5 0" )3.v(-@ ela") 
~~ B@) ea) Fa) ie 
Thus, by (10.6.38), (10.6.39), and (10.2.1), 
4 
S> Im(—4) + Jo(—a) = 0. (10.6.40) 
m=1 
In conclusion, by (10.6.28), (10.6.37), and (10.6.40), Wi(—q) = 0. 
Lemma 10.6.12. We have Wi (q?) = 0. 
Proof. By (10.3.1) and (10.6.14), respectively, 
E(q’?)=0 and = Jo(q?) =0. (10.6.41) 
By (10.6.11), (9.2.2), (10.6.12), and (10.6.13), 
4 4 
y Im(q’) 2 S- foi a 
m=1 m=1 
= q°(bi(q) + ba(q)) f(a", 4°) + a4 (b2(q) + b3(9)) £(@, @"*) 
=f); (10.6.42) 


Next, by (10.6.16) and (9.2.2), 


: 2 _ 29(q*9; 4" )3,¢(a"*) ( f(-a3,-4") . 2 f(-a,—-¢°) 
Dd, In(a’) = w(q°)p(—4@°) (: 

wei me) ae ae) 
rT FC, *4 Fray) 


_ 29(9"°3 g°)3.9(9") (foo i get -¢@) 
v(a°)e(—4@) he F) f--#) 
si(-G=0) fo) 

T F(-G=8) — F(=@, =a) 
=, (10.6.43) 


Hence, by (10.6.28) and (10.6.41)—(10.6.43), we conclude that W1(q?) = 0. 


Lemma 10.6.13. We have Wi(—q?) = 0. 
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Proof. By (10.3.1) and (10.6.14), respectively, 
E(-q?)=0 and = Jo(—q’) =0. (10.6.44) 
By Lemma 10.6.7 with k = 2, 


4 
S> Jm(—4?) = 0. (10.6.45) 


m=1 


By (10.6.11)-(10.6.13) and (9.2.2), 
4 


4 
Dolm(-#P) = YO-YO (art? —g?) 


m=1 
= —¢bi(q)f(—a°, -¢"*) + a*b2(a) f(-@, -@"*) 
— q°bs(a)f(—a 7, -a°*) + qPba(a)f(—a-°, -9?°) 
= —¢°(b1(q) + ba(a)) f(—a°, —"*) + ¢4(b2(@) + b3(@)) f(—0?, -4°*) 
ei, (10.6.46) 
By (10.6.28) and (10.6.44)—(10.6.46), we deduce that W1(—q2) = 0. 
Lemma 10.6.14. We have Wi(—q?) = 0. 


Proof. From (10.6.29), (10.6.28), (10.3.2), Lemma 10.6.4, Lemma 10.6.5, 
(10.6.17), and Lemma 10.6.11, 


Wi(-4°) = Wi(a*(-1/4)) = Wi (1/a) = —Wi(—-a) = 9, 
which completes the proof. 


Theorem 10.6.2. Let E(z) be defined by (10.3.1). For z neither 0 nor ¢q*, 
where k is any integer and ¢ is any fifth root of unity, 


4 4 
Biz) =>) Inlea+ SY Inlzsg). (10.6.47) 
m=1 m=0 


Proof. The identity (10.6.47) follows from the remarks preceding Lemma 
10.6.9, now that Lemmas 10.6.9-10.6.14 have revealed 6 zeros for W1(z) in 
the annulus |g*| < |z| <1. 


10.7 Central Identities for Xi9(q) and x10(q) 


Theorem 10.7.1. Recall that Xio(q) and yxio(q) are defined in (8.1.3) 
and (8.1.4), respectively, and that B(z,x,q) and P(z,x,q) are defined 
in (10.6.1) and (10.6.3), respectively. Recall also that bi(q) is defined 
in (10.2.3). Then 


= bi(q)f(z°q*, 27 °q"®) + 2qB(z*, a, ¢°) — 2gP(z*, 9,9"). (10.7.1) 
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Proof. By (10.5.2) and (10.6.3), 
Ey (2°) = (X10(q) — 2) f(2?a*, 2-°@"®) + 2gP(2?, 4,4"). (10.7.2) 


Recall the forms of [;(z) and Ji(z) in (10.6.11) and (10.6.16), respectively. 
Thus, by (10.5.1), Theorem 10.6.2, (10.6.11), and (10.6.15), 
(2 


E,(z°) = z-+(h(z) + Jy )) 
= bi (q) f(2?a*, 2 °q"®) + 2qB(z", 9,9"). (10.7.3) 


Equating the right-hand sides of (10.7.2) and (10.7.3) yields (10.7.1) 


Theorem 10.7.2. Recall that k(x,q) is defined in (10.6.2). Then, 
X10(q) = b1(q) + 20k(9, @)- (10.7.4) 


Proof. Use (10.6.8) to replace B(z°,q,q°) in (10.7.1). Upon dividing both 


sides by f(z°q*, z~°q'®) and simplifying, we deduce (10.7.4). 


Theorem 10.7.3. Recall that b2(q) is defined in (10.2.4). Then, 
x10(a) F(z°¢®, 2-°q") 
= —qb2(q)f(2°¢®, 2°97) — 2¢° B(z*, ¢?, 9g") + 2¢°P(2*,q", 9°). (10.7.5) 
Proof. By (10.5.3) and (10.6.3), 
E,(z°) = (Sio(a) — 27*) f(2°q®, 2 °a"*) + 2qP(z,4°,0°). (10.7.6) 


Recall the forms of J(z) and Jo(z) in (10.6.11) and (10.6.16), respectively. 
By (10.5.1), Theorem 10.6.2, (10.6.11), and (10.6.15), 


E2(z°) = 27? (I2(z) + Jo(z)) 
= bo(q) f (z°¢8, 27 °q"?) 4 29 B(2",.q°,@°). (10.7.7) 
Note that, by (10.1.1), 


2 1 
Sio(q) —— =—= ; 
10(q) q 7X0) 


So, equating the right-hand sides of (10.7.6) and (10.7.7), we deduce (10.7.5). 


Theorem 10.7.4. We have 


x10(q) = 2 — qba(q) — 2q°k(q", ran (10.7.8) 


Proof. Use (10.6.8) to replace B(z°,q?,q°) in (10.7.5). After dividing both 


sides by f(z°q8, z~°q'”) and simplifying, we deduce (10.7.8). 


Check for 
updates 
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Tenth Order Mock Theta Functions: Part IV 


11.1 Introduction 


In the two previous chapters, we followed closely the work of Y.-S. Choi [106] 
to establish analogs of the Mock Theta Conjectures for the four tenth order 
mock theta functions, P10 (q), W10 (q), X10(q); and X10 (q). 

In this chapter, we shall use the work of D. Hickerson and E. Mortenson 
[217], [163] to prove the following entries from Ramanujan’s Lost Notebook 
[232, p. 9], for which Mortenson was especially generous in providing extensive 
guidance. The methods of [217], [163] give proofs not only of the two entries 
below but also of the four entries treated in Chapter 8. 

Recall that ¢19(q), #10(¢), X10(q), and y10(q) are defined in (8.1.1)—(8.1.4), 
respectively. Recall also that f(a, b) denotes Ramanujan’s ubiquitous general 
theta function defined in (9.2.1), and that y(q) = f(q,q) and v(q) := f(q,q°) 
are two of the three most important special cases. 


Entry 11.1.1. In the notation above, 


a, 
10(4) — @ 10(—4*) + ?x10(4°) = aan) (11.1.1) 

where h(q) is defined by 
h(q) _ Ss Ci pee. (11.1.2) 


Entry 11.1.2. In the notation above, 


ar? 
W10(4) + abr10(—4") + @ 7? X10(4") = eora) (11.1.3) 
v(—49) 
where g(q) is defined by 
gai= S Ciyrgnern, (11.1.4) 
© Springer International Publishing AG, part of Springer Nature 2018 229 
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We remark that we have replaced q by q? in Ramanujan’s formulations on 
page 9 in his Lost Notebook [232]. To accomplish this task, we must establish 
preliminary results for the Appell—Lerch series 


Ged (ly gee 


Zz 
m(x,q,2):=—-- ‘ 11.1.5 
( ) j(234) a 1 — xzq” ( 
where 
jaa) = So (-1)*argh "9? = f(-2,-¢/2) = (a, 4/2,99)00, (11.1.6) 


where we applied the Jacobi triple product identity (9.2.1). We utilize this 
alternative to Ramanujan’s theta function f(a,b) to facilitate references to 
the extensive work of Hickerson and Mortenson [163], which goes well beyond 
what we will accomplish in this chapter. Observe that 


Co 


jeqa) = D> (-1)rargn th? 


n=—Cco 


i. 
= DP (ar tartgne VF = —— ja; 4). (11.1.7) 


n=—Co 


We also can easily prove that 


j(1/2s4) = -2ile4), (11.1.8) 


The next section gives necessary facts for j(z;q) and m(a,q, z), including 
special cases of the fundamental theorem of Hickerson and Mortenson. 


11.2 Properties of j(z;q) 
Lemma 11.2.1. For |q| < 1 and arbitrary x and y, 
5(a; a) 5 (ys 4) = j(—2y; 4?) 5 (—ay/2; 4°) — xj(—ary;¢°)i(-y/a;@°). (11.2.1) 


Proof. Replace x and y by xt and yt, respectively. Then the coefficient of t% 
on the left side is 


~ _4)n,.n ~n(n—1)/2(__4\)N-—n, N-—n_,.(N-—n)(N—n-1)/2 
(—1)"2"q (-1)" "yr "ag 


n=—Cco 


x 
= (—1)NgNW-D/2 (-£¢-*, 4a?) (11.2.2) 
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by the Jacobi triple product identity (9.2.1). We next note that on the right 
side, the first term is an even function of t, while the second term is an odd 
function of t. Expanding each of these latter products in powers of t, via the 
Jacobi triple product identity (9.2.1), we deduce that the coefficient of t% 
agrees with (11.2.2) both when N is even and when N is odd. 


Lemma 11.2.2. For |q| <1 and arbitrary x and y, 
(a; DIYs g) — Jes) i(—¥s 4) = 2a j(y/2; 7) j (ary; a). (11.2.3) 


Proof. The identity (11.2.3) is simply another version of Ramanujan’s iden- 
tity [55, p. 45, Entry 29]. 


11.3 Properties of m(a, q, z) 


Many of the basic properties of Appell—Lerch sums proved below were also 
established by S. Zwegers in his thesis [285], where they are called Lerch sums. 
In particular, see [285, pp. 7-11] 


Lemma 11.3.1. Recall that m(x,q,z) is defined in (11.1.5). Then, 
m(x,q,2) = M(x, q, 92). (11.3.1) 
Proof. From (11.1.5), 


2 oe (rg tes 


a 1—xzq" 


(17g Oe 


1 Co 
~ 5 :q) 2 1 — gxzqr1 


uh, G2) == 3 


Hence, 


1 esd (=D 29° 


1—xzq" 


(1g Og 


1— x2zqQ" 


= ma, q, z), 


where in the next-to-last line we applied (11.1.7). 


Lemma 11.3.2. With m(a,q,z) defined in (11.1.5) and xz £0, 


m(x,q,z) = —m(1/2,4,1/2). (11.3.2) 
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Proof. From (11.1.5) and the replacement of r by —r in the second line below, 


oo i gh (rt))/2z —r 
1 1 = 
mia) =e De qa alg 
is gh 1)/2)7 


Zz" xzq" 


~ Saaw he 1 — xzq" 


x “etree 
~ j(1/2;4) > 1 — xzq" 
r r(r+1)/2,r 


_ (-ly¢ 
~ . G(zr@) » 1 — xzqr 


je@) A=. 


m(a, q, z), 


where in the penultimate line we employed (11.1.8). It is clear that we have 
established (11.3.2), and so the proof is complete. 


Lemma 11.3.3. For xz £0, 


m(x,4, 2) = m(x,4, 1/(v2)). (11.3.3) 
Proof. We shall show that (11.3.3) is a special case of Bailey’s 22 transfor- 
mation [48], 


Co 


» — (11.3.4) 


(c,d; q)n 


_ (az, bz, cq/(abz), dq/(abz); q) oo (abz/c, abz/d;q)n ( cd \” 
7 (q/a, q/b, €, d; q)oo Ss (az, bz3q)n (=) 


n=—Co 


n=—Cco 


n (11.3.4), replace a,b, c,d, and z by xz,q/r,xzq,T, and Tz, respectively, and 
let tr + 0. Accordingly, we deduce that 


> (1 _ pa (—1yrghet liege 


1— xzq” 


n=—Cco 


_ 4/4900 a A 2)(-1) grt? (wz) 
7 (q/(x£z), Y@23 GQ) oo a 1 — zq” , (11.3.5) 


n=—Cco 
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or 
2 igre iey” _ gid) 3 (—1)rgn YP (a2)r 
Paes 1—xzq” jlxz3q) 1— zq” 
_ 5(24) > Shr a 
j(z;q) low 
_ ied) Carne (ez) 
zj(az3q) — gjz—1 
or 


Mgr(n+l)/2 (xz)-” 


— 1 GS &) 
ea j(xz3q) Py 1—g*/z 


_ —1/(xz) = 
~ §(1/(@z); 4) Pa 


= m(x,q,1/(xz)), 


where in the penultimate line we used (11.1.8). Thus, (11.3.3) has been demon- 
strated. 


egret (ex)\-9 
1—q"/z 


Lemma 11.3.4. For arbitrary zo, 21, 


20(4; 12,5 (21/20; 15 (#2021; 4) 


J (20; 1) Jj (213 D5 (w203 g) 5 (@215 4) (11.3.6) 


mx, q; 2) ~~ mx, q; z) = 


Proof. Multiply both sides of (11.3.6) by j(xz0; ¢)j(az1; q), replace m(x, q, 2) 
by m(a,q,1/(xz;)), i = 1,2, via Lemma 11.3.3, and expand j(xz0; ¢), j(@21;q), 
and j (#2921; q) into power series by (11.1.6). Thus, equivalently, we must prove 
that 


( Lg Fg” at 


ej S- (1)? gh 8 S- = er. 


S=—OO r=—oco 


cag ( 1) gr +) /2gr gt 


Tiley DAA Wa Ne ea ee 


S=—OO Tr=—-cC 


= 20(4, 4, 21/20; 920/213 Goo PAG yv gh(N- 1)/2,N ZN gN (11.3.7) 
(20, 4/20, 21, 4/213 @)oo = 

We now extract the coefficient of x on both sides of (11.3.7) and then divide 

the resulting equality by (—1)% 2)’**zNqN-Y/?. Note that the right-hand 

side of the new identity is independent of N. Thus, we have reduced the 

problem to proving that 
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rN+r2+r,r-N+1,-r-1 oS —rN+r?4+r r—N .-r 
20 


Co _— 
_ q al 20 q zy 
ae 2 1— gq" +) 1 — zoq” 


T=—cC Tr=—-c 


_ (4,4, 21/20; 920/213 Doo (11.3.8) 


(20, 4/20, 21; q/ 21; Hi Joss 


First, we must show that the left-hand side of (11.3.8) is independent of 
N. To that end, 


Sw — Sy_1 = —2{-% 2g *(-a?® /20, -209" /21, 9° PJ oo 
oY (— 200? Jar, —a" 21/20, Poo 
=0, (11.3.9) 

where the last line follows by considering separately the two cases N even and 
N odd and applying (9.3.5) and (9.3.6) from Chapter 9. 

Thus, we need only establish (11.3.8) when N = 0. This may be done by 
replacing z, by 2129, developing the partial fraction decomposition of 

1 
(20, 4/20; 2120, 4/(2120)3 9)’ 


and taking the limit as N — co. This is precisely the method used by 
G.N. Watson [269] to expand the reciprocal of the product of three theta 
functions. 


We now recall (9.6.2), ice., 


1 oe (=1)\r green) 
h(x, q) = scan A ald 11.3.10 
ee y(—4) ae 1 — xq” ( 
Lemma 11.3.5. For « £0, 
1 
h(x, q) = ——m(q/2?, 4,2). (11.3.1) 
Proof. We begin by noting that, from (11.1.5), 
co 2 
1 a 1 (-1)"q" +r pr 
-- = —— —_—___.. 11.3.12 
_ma/x al , 2) j(a; q?) P32 1— grt! /x ( ) 


We now require one of Bailey’s g-hypergeometric series transformations 
[48, p. 197, equation (3.2)| 


~ (e, fin aq\" __—_ (q/c,q/d, aq/e, aq/f; 4) 
2s (aq/e,aq/f;q)n (*#) ~ (aq, q/a, aq/(cd), aq/(ef); q) 00 


. (qV/a,—q/a, c,d, e, f3q)s a®q \* 
2 OEE LG eLearn ) oe 


n=—Cco 


s=—oo 
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In (11.3.13), replace q by q? and then replace a,d, and f by q,x, and q/z, 
respectively. Then, let c and e tend to oo. The resulting formula then reduces 
to 


1 2 (—1)" qr?’ +2" 7 1 3 (1 _ gt8t1)qts*+2s 
Mea?) - 1-@tle  y-g) 2 me )(l- gz) 
(11.3.14) 
Now, 
ee 8 s? 42s 
a imei | eames 


a (1 —ag??) (1 — 9474/2) 


(1 _ Get} |x eh (q28+1/x)(1 = ages) q3s +28 
(L=ag* (l= ger" ia) 


Co 


] 
iM 


2 gis +28 1 co gis +4s+1 
_ _— 7A28 > _ qastl 
Pe | 1 aor a iallad |! 


i g(28) +28 i g(28+1)?+2s 
1 = xq?s 1 = xq?stl 


s=—oo s=—Co 


& npn?+n 
ele 


, (11.3.15) 
1— xq” 


n=— Co 


where in the penultimate line we replaced s by —s— 1 in the second sum. Us- 
ing (11.3.15) on the right-hand side of (11.3.14), and then also using (11.3.12), 
we obtain (11.3.10) and so complete the proof of Lemma 11.3.5. 


Lemma 11.3.6. We have 
m(qxz,q,z) =1—am(z,q, z). (11.3.16) 
Proof. By (11.1.5), 


(m(qz, q, z) + am(z, q, 2)) 9(254) 


_ S alypgr ey ia ‘ (—1)" gr @-D/2 gr 
=. 1-—22zq" ao. = xvzgqr—! 
_ = a1jy ey ae . (a1) ght Vege 
one 1 — xzq" cae 1 — xzq" 
9 =1)yrg er _ rzq’) 
7 jo 1 — xzq" 
= j(z;q). (11.3.17) 


Dividing (11.3.17) by j(z;q), we obtain (11.3.16). 
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We now recall (10.6.2), i.e 


ee ee malas (11.3.18) 
x,q 8: 
x(q) 199 
Lemma 11.3.7. For q £0, 
k(x,q) = m(-q2*,q*,-q"*2-7) + q+ a?m(-q*2*,¢*,-q"'2*). 
(11.3.19) 


Proof. In Theorem 10.6.1 of Chapter 10, set z = q/x?. Now, B(q/x?,x,q) =0 
by (10.6.1). Hence, 


j(—qa*; q*) (k(a, 4 — 1/2) = —P(q/z") 
2n? +3n+19.2n—1 { <2 2n?43n4+14.2n+1 


>: r qd 
qint2 2 _— 74n+4 2 

Pome /x as. 1l-q /2 
oo gr +5ny.—2n+1 | 1 gam +542 —2n—1 
=) ) = gra? "9 1 = qint2y2 
n=—oco n=—oco 

7 gr +3n+1,,2n—1 oo gar +3n+1 gp 2n+1 

— 3 — pAnt2 / 2 — ApAnt4/y2 ? 


where in the third and fourth sums after the second equality we replaced n 
by —n —1, so that the second and third sums became identical, and the first 
and fourth sums also became identical. With two applications of (11.1.5) on 
the right side above, we deduce that 


j(—gx"; q*) (k(x, g) — 1/2) = —2795(—gx?; g*)m(—g/2*, g*, —gx”) 
— 2 *j(—gx?; g*)m(—?/x*, g*, —ax”). 
Dividing both sides of the foregoing identity by j(—qx?; q*)/x, we deduce that 
rk(a, q)-l=-a2~ *m(— q/x* a > qx *) — m(— q?/x*,q*, —gx"), 


or rearranging and then applying successively Lemma 11.3.6 and Lemma 11.3.2, 
we find that 


xk(x, q) =l1-m —q?/x*,¢', qu”) a *m( q/x*,q*, —qx") 
= —q 'x-*m(-q"'a~*,¢*, —qx?) — 2 ~?m(—q/2*, q*, —G2”) 
(—qu*,q*,-q’'a*) +.2?q°'m(-q"‘2*,q*,-q7'27”). 


Hence, the proof is complete. 
Before we prove the next lemma, we note the elementary algebraic identity 


xk 1 1 (—1)* 
= k =0,1. 11.3.20 
1 — 2? 5 (qs +54): ' ( 
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Lemma 11.3.8. For arbitrary z and z' and k =0 or 1, 


m(x, q, 2) + (—1)*m(—2, g, z) = 2(—a/q)*m (= a a xg a) 
aati, (om slat a ier ea 
Ha Diz; a) jog ate ge ee ia) 
zqit*j(—q2*-122 /2!: q*)j(q2a2z22!: q") 
jog ae 9°) a?ar aig") 
Proof. From (11.1.5) and (11.3.20), we see that 


3 _ 1 (-1)* 
_,\rpr(r—1)/2 
(—2)"¢ (; a =) 


(11.3.21) 


ess} (—z)"qg""-))/22(azq"—!)k 
— Le 1 _ v2 z2q2"—2 


q’! r—1)/2+k(r—1) 


yr 
ak 2k y 
— 72 z2q2r-2 


Tr=—-cC 


In the latter sum above, we divide the summation indices into r even and r 
odd; in the former, we replace r by 2r + 2, while in the latter, we replace r by 
2r +1. Hence, 


5(z:9) (m(z, 9, z) + (—1)*m(—2, ¢, z)) 
\eeragherer rah Grr) 


co 
= Oak yk S- (—z 
= 1 — v2 z2q4rt2 


T=—0o 


lore) (ae gears 


za 2 1 — g2z2q4" 


ar gar (r—1)/2+4(2k+3) 


lee) 
z 
— Ok kth 
ss L= v2z2q4" 


gh > 72 aie 1)/2+r(2k+5) 
— g2z2q4"t2 


Tr=—0o 
= —9gk yktl (i(- Pen 2: q')m (- a 2k x’, q', ag hte) 
—2qht17j(—g? +7 2? g*\m(—q' **a?, g*, —g?*t? 27) , (11.3.22) 


where we made two applications of the definition (11.1.5). Now, by 
Lemma 11.3.4, for arbitrary z’, 


1—2k a 2k+3+2t 2 1-—2k 7? 
Zz) #*,q°,2') 


m(-q' 7**2?, q*,—-¢@ 
Att 2 52 fs ig 


2 (0 )3.7(—a Var ae gee eg 
© Flats A) j(—G2k +34 2t 22; G4) j(—ql 2k o2.2!; gt) j(q4t2ta2z?; gt) 


= m(-q 
2k+3+4+2t 2? fal q 


(11.3.23) 
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Next, we note the elementary relations 


342k 2. 5+2k .2, ey 


= i loot Wk Ge a 
5g) = q PRTD/2 (2) Flix: g). (11.3.24) 


j(-4@ 
= j(q k+1, 


The first equality in (11.3.24) is most easily proved by taking the sum on the 
right side and separating the terms of even index from those of odd index. 
The second equality is easily derived from (11.1.6). 

Replacing each of the m-functions on the right-hand side of (11.3.22) by 
the right-hand side of (11.3.23) and simplifying the resulting j-functions us- 
ing (11.3.24), we deduce that 


j (2; 4) (m(a, q, 2) + (—1)*m(—-z, q, z)) 


= IF hgh hgh (— y k— 1i(z;q)m (—q 1—2k ng, z') 
—aetatt (2 2(G Dood (=P 2? [2's Iq 2? 2721; @") 
ACE Oe ae yo" plete er so) 


gi tkz 


2 Pars eee ee eee ) 
jee se 2 eg ae a 27") 
= 2q-*(—2)*j(z;q)m(—q'7*2?, q*, 2’) 


2a 2k** (qt; Yeo jg 78 2? fa! g*)5(a?272; g*) 
o 


F(z" a4)j(—g* 2022! j(a?2?; q*) 
qth aj (—gP 82? /2!; qh) j(q?a?272!; g") 
j(qx?z?; q*) 


(11.3.25) 


since k = 0 or 1, and where the last step required four applications of the 
functional equation 


j(q? x; q) = (—1)"q 2 “V?2g-"5(a; 4g), (11.3.26) 


which, with n = k +1, is simply a version of the second equality in (11.3.24). 
The identity (11.3.25) is readily seen to be equivalent to (11.3.21). 


Lemma 11.3.9. For arbitrary z', 


m(x,q,z) = m(—gx?,q*, 2) — («/q)m(—2*/9,q*, 2") 4 errs 


j(—qu*az'sq")j(2"/2';0*)  maj(—q*a? ze!) 07) (GP? 2" /2'\ 0°) 
( j ). 


i (—qu?z'; q*)9(z; ¢?) ic qu? z'; q?) 7 (zg; 97) 


Proof. We begin by noting that 


((m(z, q; z) + m(—2, q; z)) i; (m(z, q; z) _ m(—2, q; z))) . 
(11.3.27) 


m(0,4,2) = 5 
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If we add together the instances k = 0 and k = 1 of (11.3.21) and divide by 
2, we see that, by (11.3.27), the resulting left-hand side is equal to m(z, q, z). 
Hence, 


m(x,q,2) = m(—qu?, g', z') — (x/q)m ee q*,2') 
alasa*)3. ( gece sie) 
esaile a NC -ae a el j(a22"; 9q*) 


2aj(—@ 2/2 Pee 2259 2) 
j(q?x*2?; q*) 
(q*34 Jee — Gee rie rsa) 
HADITH a z?2!; q*) j(u2z?;q*) 


zq°j(—4q eugene ) 
j(q?x?2z?; ¢ 
= m(—qz”,q*, 2’) — (w/q)m a t*/q,q, 2’) 


ee {4 2d cies iat O) (as qe aid’) % anerne 
jz 525.9") j(—qx?2'; g*) j(—q-12?2!; q*) 
qz*j(q?a?2"2';q°) (ice: qe ae q') . quzj(-q" zen) 
Cae (—qx?2';¢ 7 © j(—q" 1222"; 4) 


= m(—q2", q*, 2’) — (a/¢)m(—-2?/¢, 0+, 2) 
ge 2 EO { 2j(a?2?2!; q *( jg? e? 250") ad 
HaaQi25¢*) jee) M-C2 2 eS). eee ee) 

ge jen? 272’; ¢q*) ( j—g 27 /2'; 0") 4 WAIK9 "2 eo) 
j(q?a?z?; q*) eas @)  gl-¢@ Sa 2]e q‘) 

= m(—qa", q*, 2') — (2/¢)m(-2?/¢, 0+, 2’) 

Cece { aj(a?2°2/;a")(a?30")8.d(—g ee‘ 2/2'sq°)j(@?27; 0°) 

HBDIESA) j(u?2?; g*) (a4; @*)305 (22; G7) 9(—G2 a? /2'; g?) 

HES Oe AIC ACG ee a a 
j(q?x72?; a*)(q*;9*)2,9 (axe; 97) 9 (—qh a? /2';.q?) 

= m(—qx,q*, 2') — (a/¢)m(—-2?/¢, 0+, 2) 

(a"ia")s { 2j(—g?a*2/2z'; q*)j(@*272'; 4) 
jlasqgi(—Ba-?/2'; g)5 (25 @) j(xz3q") 
qz?j(—q*atz/2';.¢°)j(q?x?2?2'5¢ _ 

j(qxz; q?) 


(11.3.28) 


where the fourth equality above follows from Lemma 11.2.1. 
Next, we note that if we set z = 1/(xz1) in Lemma 11.3.4, we deduce 
that 


m(a, gq, 21) = m(a,q,1/(x21)). (11.3.29) 
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Now invoking (11.3.29) and replacing z by q/(xz) in (11.3.28), we see that 


m(x,q, 2) = m(x,q,4/(#z)) = m(—qa", *, 2) — (2/q)m(—-27/9, 9+, 2’) 
; Ge es { q/ (me) ae ee lee ee) 
j(a/ (xz); q)9(2'5 4") i-@ a 4/2; 0°)7(G/230") 
Gee Pa AP )i(ghe 2s") } 
ipa i aa) 
= m(—¢2",q*, 2) — (2/¢)m(-2?/¢,¢*,2') 
Ce a { A a cae eae a 
j(22;q)9(25 4") j(—qz?2'; 97) 9(9z; 97) 
j(—qu z2'; q?)j (2? /2'; 4°) \ 
j(—qu2';q?)5(z307) J’ 


+ 


where the last equality follows from utilizing several instances of 


1 


j(xq°;q) =q"'a *j(a;4), 


which is a special instance of (11.3.24), and 
J(@3q) = j(q/2;q) = —xj (1/2; 4), 


i.e., the special case k = 1 of (11.3.24) and (9.3.6), respectively. We now 
observe that the last line in our last string of equalities is indeed the right- 
hand side asserted in our lemma. 


Lemma 11.3.10. Recall that k(x,q) is given by (11.3.18). Then, 
(4 9) 

2(97; 97 )55 (a; @) 

Proof. In Lemma 11.3.9, replace x by —x?, z by 1/x?, and z’ by —1/(qx7). 

Note that the factor j(—qx?zz’;q") inside the curly brackets becomes 


g(a"). =0. 


tk(x,q) = m(—2?,q,1/27) 4 (11.3.30) 


Hence, 


m(—2?,q,1/a?) = m(—q2*, ¢*,-1/(¢a?)) + (1/qz”)m(—a*/q, ¢*,1/ (07) 
(q?;q7)5/ (qa) {tecutg ee) 
Flyer a iy (aa er) j(q/x?; q") 
= m(—qx*, q*, -1/(qx*)) + (1/qu?)m(—2*/q, q*, 1/(q2”)) 
(q;9)% 
Ae; 4° )203 (25a) 
after several applications of the Jacobi triple product identity (9.2.1). The 


proposed identity (11.3.30) now follows by combining the equation above 
with (11.3.19). 
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In the next two lemmas, we shall be considering the following combination 
of m-functions: 


D(z, q,%, z') = ma, q; 2) _ m(—qz”, c z') + (x/q)m(—27 /q, C i). 


(11.3.31) 
Lemma 11.3.11. We have 
20. ,20)3 </__,14. 20 20. 40 
D(@,¢", 4°, ¢-8) = —- (q at Jood (= q Zs ata i ) (11.3.32) 
NLC aa Cm aed Gee me ae a) 
and 
20. ,20)\3 </__,18. ,20) -/ 20. 40 
D(q,¢'°, g*, 4°) = a(q 3 eer q 3d ila 3 ) (11.3.33) 


5(a75 °°) 5 (a8; 99°) 5(—a4; 9°) 5 (45; 99) 
Proof. In Lemma 11.3.9, first observe that if the m-functions are moved to 
the left-hand side of the identity, then all the terms on the left side constitute 
D(x, q, 2,2’). 

To examine (11.3.32), we replace gq by q'° in Lemma 11.3.9. We then set 
x = gq’, z = g®, and 2’ = q-®. Note that with these substitutions, in the 
numerator of the second term inside the curly brackets, we have 


je eye ease ae HO 


Hence, 


—8/,,20. ,20\3 - 14. 20) -/_,20. ,40 
- ee ig oe ie lee 
Dag .¢ a") = 7 7 


Heri a Fa) 7-2? 9) 9 (6* 4") 
(PP NRHP PIG) (1.3.34) 
ae esa alas esa)” 
since j(q~°;q*°) = —q-8j(q°;q*°) by (11.1.8) and j(q%;a°°) = j(q;¢"°) 


by (11.1.6). We see that (11.3.34) is identical with (11.3.32). 

To establish (11.3.33), we replace g by q!° in Lemma 11.3.9. We then set 
x=q?,z=q',and z’ = q®. Note that with these substitutions, the numerator 
of the first term inside the curly brackets in Lemma 11.3.9 contains 


ia yi) Sie) =O. 


Hence, 
D(q,q,q!,q%) = - 4 tt mod Ha SP ia a") 
he Has Daas NIK G4) j(g4 5g") 
_ aq???) 3, 5(-@ Sg itaia”) (1.3.35) 
IO ee iad aay 
since j(—9°°;q°) = q7**j(—-q'*;9"°) and j(-q"*;q) = q-*j(—q*; 9"). 


Hence, (11.3.33) follows from (11.3.35). 
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Lemma 11.3.12. We have 


D(a, 48, q-4) = ag; 7° )55(—9°5 59s g") (11.3.36) 
oe Nese re ae saya) 
and 
2 ( 420 20\3 - 2 20) /,20. ,40 
= Ce ar eave eid 
D(q,¢'°, @7.4 ”) a ( ) ( ) ( ) (11.3.37) 


Hea He PO ae as) 


Proof. We note, as in the previous lemma, that if the three m-functions in 
Lemma 11.3.9 are moved to the left-hand side, they constitute D(a, q, z, 2’). 

To prove (11.3.36), we replace q by g/° in Lemma 11.3.9. We then set 
x= q,z = and z’ = q~*. Note that with these substitutions, the first 
term in the numerator inside the curly brackets in Lemma 11.3.9 is equal to 


eye ee )=se i =O. 
Therefore, 


D(a, @8,¢-24) = —- Fe cod (=a a") 5G a") 
Me Nhe eine ee") 
eg) gg eg) 
ges a a 9 —a ee eg)’ 


where we applied three instances of the identities 


— xj(1/2;q) = j(2;q) = —2j(xq;9), (11.3.38) 


which arise from (11.1.7), (11.1.8), and (11.1.6). Thus, (11.3.36) has been 
established. 

To prove (11.3.37), we replace q by q'° and then set x = q, z = @, 
and 2’ = q~'®. Note that with these substitutions, the second term in the 
numerator inside the curly brackets of Lemma 11.3.9 is equal to 


fe vera ae =s0 oe) —6, 


Hence, 


D(a, @,q7") = - Fea good (a5 99) (Gs a") 
ee he ee ae ee) 
ree ree ae) 
Kee ea ei ese) 
where we utilized (11.3.38) three times. We thus have completed our proof 
of (11.3.37). 
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11.4 Relating the Tenth Order Mock Theta Functions to 
m(x, q, z) 


Lemma 11.4.1. Recall that ¢19(q) is defined in (8.1.1) and that m(a, q, z) is 
defined in (11.1.5). Then, 


q¢10(q) = —m(q, g'°, a) — m(q, g"°, @”). (11.4.1) 


Proof. By (9.7.8), (9.6.11), and (11.1.6), 


_ 2 5) | (Cae He est as q' 2) 
CE ens IPs a)i(@s 4°) 


(Pie eal a esl (ia) (11.4.2) 
Heep eg) a 


by Lemma 11.3.5. Next, by Lemma 11.3.4, 


-1 


= —2q7'm(q, °°, q7) + 


(a ea ye") 


IG 9 )5 (07; PES WP) 
= (TP ool Te "ood (qs 4°) 
Jee Tee) 


gq 'm(q,g°°,¢?) — a7 *m(q,¢"°, 9) = 


, (11.4.3) 


after several applications of the Jacobi triple product identity (11.1.6). Now 
replace the quotient of infinite products in (11.4.2) by the left-hand side 
of (11.4.3), and (11.4.1) follows forthwith. 


Lemma 11.4.2. Recall that w10(q) is defined in (8.1.2). Then, 
#10(q) = —m(q*,g°°, a) — mq’, °°, @°). (11.4.4) 
Proof. By (9.7.4), (9.6.10), (11.1.6), and Lemma 11.3.5, 
ee old a eae ig 7) 
HGP )I(g; 7°) 


CP le a aged) 


j(959°)9 (a4; 7°) 


W10(q) = 2gh(q,q”) 


= —2m(q’, ge q) 
(11.4.5) 


Next, invoking Lemma 11.3.4, we find that 
qa” a eo se (a sa") 

ee oy (a3; g*)5(a*5 a") 3 (as q) 

20 (Y ges j 

qio 


m@.g, q’) i m(q?q"°, q) = 


qe 

ie i(q? 

qq”) 

, (11.4.6) 

(4 #)j (q45@°°) 

where applications of the Jacobi triple product identity (11.1.6) were made. 
Adding (11.4.6) to (11.4.5), we obtain (11.4.4). 
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Lemma 11.4.3. Recall that X10(q) is defined in (8.1.3). Then, 
X10(q) = m(—q’,@,4@) + m(—q’,q°,q*). (11.4.7) 


Proof. By (10.7.4), (10.6.12), and Lemma 11.3.10, 


5.5 10. ,10 
Cee nla ed” lox 
X10(q) = 2gk(q, @”) ( ook ) 


— 

OQ 

iQ 
cre 

a 

8 


= 2m(-¢’,4@°,9¢-7) 4 
( ) os eae) 
(q?; esha i 


j(95°)9 (73°) 
2/40 


Ce Cae aad 
Jae aera) 
(3q° 


lalerig Jail) 
HGP); a) 
= m(-¢,¢,¢°) + m(-¢,@°,9), (11.4.8) 


= 2m(—¢?, g, q') 


where in each of the last two steps we made an application of Lemma 11.3.4. 


Lemma 11.4.4. We have 


(a0, 04) — (4.0, ¢2) = ZO) (11.4.9) 
4 = 23 (q4;4°) 
Proof. In Lemma 11.3.4, replace q by q° and then set x = —q, 21 = q*, and 
z = q’. Accordingly, 


a ee ee ee P(ae37)5(050)i(-25 7) 
— — NP Mee Hee aw) 


_ ¥7(-9") 
25(q439°)’ 
upon several applications of (11.3.38) and an appeal to (3.1.14) in the form 
5. gd 
5) __ (£59? )oo 
—q°*) = . 11.4.10 
a ae Or a ( ) 


Lemma 11.4.5. Recall that x10(q) is defined in (8.1.4). Then, 


x10(g) = m(-4, 4", 97) + m(-4,@°, @°). (11.4.11) 
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Proof. By (10.7.8), (10.6.13), and Lemma 11.3.10, 


Cree ale oh ee ar) 


HE PING ie”) 


X10(q) = 2 — 2q7k(q*, 9°) 


- Cacee 
=2-2m(-q*,¢,q“4 = 
( ) (gy er ar) 
Ce eer met abe eo 


HE? ese) ee 


By Lemmas 11.3.2 and 11.3.6, 


m(-q',¢,¢-*) = -q-4m(-q“4,¢, 0°) =1—m(-q,¢@",¢*). (11.4.1) 


Hence, by (11.4.12), (11.4.13), and (11.410), 


in ay PR) eid lela” q oe CH 
rola) = Bena a) — Fas) i@ 4 ital aq) 
pita) U3 )00 (9793 Foo I (G ) (1.4.14) 
j(a?34 aie 7°) a 


with the help of Lemma 11.4.4. Next, in Lemma 11.3.4, replace q by q°, and 
then set x = —q, z, = q°, and 2 = q?. Therefore, with an appeal to (11.3.38) 
in our simplifications, 


(P39 )x5(G 7) (453 4°) 
Meee eee) 
tei? BIG) 
Ha? ? )(? 107 973 7 loo — 9? 0" 4.97310” Jac 
= PIP )oolW ig oo GT) 4 4.48) 
(Oe ee”) 


m(—-4,9°,¢°) — m(-q,¢°,9°) = 


Combining (11.4.14) and (11.4.15), we obtain (11.4.11). 


We are now in a position to tackle the two Entries 11.1.1 and 11.1.2. The 
basic idea of the proofs is as follows. The left-hand side of each entry is a 
combination of three terms involving the tenth order mock theta functions. 
Each mock theta function is replaced by a sum of two m-functions. The re- 
sulting collection of six m-functions is separated into two groups of three. 
Each grouping is reduced to a quotient of theta functions via Lemma 11.3.8, 
and then the theta function identities reduce to the right-hand sides of the 
corresponding entries. 

We first address Entry 11.1.2. 
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Proof. By Lemmas 11.4.1-11.4.3, 


w10(g) + ¢¢10(—4*) + X10(4°) = —m(q?, g'", g) — m(@’, a", @°) 
+ q(q*m(-¢*,q", -a*) + a 4*m(-a", °°, @°)) 
“ali m(—q'®, q*°, q®) +m(—q'*,¢q*°, q*”). (11.4.16) 


By (11.3.3) and (11.3.1), 


m(q*,q'°,q) = m(q@, "9, g*) = m(q°,q"°, a). (1.4.17) 


y (11.3.3) and (11.3.1), 


mera a y=m(e,g s¢ °) =m aa). (11.4.18) 
By (11.3.1), 
m(—q'®, °°, g-*) = m(—q"8, q*, g°). (1.4.19) 
By (11.3.2), 
q °m(—q*,q*%°, -q*) = -q7*m(-q"*, ¢*°, -a) (11.4.20) 
and 
gq 3m(—q*, q*°, @) — —¢9 'm(—¢*¢7 sq). (11.4.21) 


Now, in (11.4.16), we do not alter m(—q'®, q*°, q®), but we do replace each of 
the five remaining m-functions by the expressions given in (11.4.17)—(11.4.21). 
Accordingly, we deduce that 


tr0(q) + a¢10(—4") + X10(4*) 
= (—m(q, °,¢°) + m(—¢"®, 4g, q-*) — a "m(-a 4,4”, 9°) 
+ (—m(q?,q°°, g*) + m(—¢"®, g*°, 8) — a7 *m(-g*, @"”, @°)) 
=D 0.0.) De a ".a 50"); (1.4.22) 
by (11.3.31). We now apply Lemma 11.3.11 and the Jacobi triple product 
identity (11.1.6) many times to find that 


dro(q) + ar10(—4 a ) 
20 


= Jee ae ee ee) 
Hae aa 7); C4 aa a eo 
AC Bare he | Get Cae eed AC te a) 
© (dg) 5 (a8; mi a race Gg”) 
_ Caan a 
Heme ese )g (a PLOT oy lit aud ee’ ee aa 


x (G(—a4 sg Yi (asa) i (—a 4°) + ai (—4"8: P)5(a. 7) i (-@ 479) 
Cue ae mee ae. 


(gs Gg!) 0 5 (G8: 4°) 5 (G5: G2) 5 (Gs G9) 5 (a7: a!) 5 (—a4; G29) 5 (—@8; @?9) 
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x (i(-a45 9 5a 0°) + i(-Bi F(a a?) 
ne ee ee ee ie a") 
(—q4; 


= (ri 205 (4 
(erg pare a™ )7(e'sa alae ae") 9 —a sg oa)” 
(11.4.23) 


where we applied Lemma 6.3.2 with 2 = —q, y = —q?, and q replaced by —q°. 
We are now faced with the laborious task of applying the Jacobi triple product 
identity (11.1.6) to each of the j-functions on the far right side of (11.4.23) 
and simplifying. Using (11.1.4) and the familiar product representations 


Cora 


aa (11.4.24) 


99) = (-G9")2(773q7)o0 and %(q) = 


? 


respectively, from (3.1.14) (or (5.1.1)) and (3.1.15), we eventually reduce the 
right-hand side of (11.4.23) to 


y(q)9(—4) 
w(-q) ’ 


and so the proof of Entry 11.1.2 is complete. 


We next turn to the proof of Entry 11.1.1. 
Proof. By Lemmas 11.4.1, 11.4.2, and 11.4.5, 


¢10(4) — 9 10(—9*) +g? x10(4°) = —a7*m(q,¢°°,. g) — @ 'm(a, 4°", 97) 
_ q-? (—m(-q’’, gq’, —q') ~ m(—q’?, -_ -q'’)) 
+q-? (m(-¢®, q”, °°) + m(—a?, 0, 4) . (11.4.25) 


By (11.3.3) and (11.3.1), 


md,a”a)— mag ,¢°) = ma,a" 9°). (11.4.26) 
By (11.3.3), 
m(—q”? q q'’) = m(-q’?, c an (11.4.27) 
and 
m(—q'?, q*°, —q*) = m(—q'?, q*°,q718). (11.4.28) 
By (11.3.2), 
gq ?m(-@, 7°, q'°) = —q °m(- 8g”, *°) (1.4.29) 
and 
q ?m(—¢°,q*°, q74) = —q7°m(-q7 8, 4). (11.4.30) 


Now in (11.4.25) we do not alter m(q, q'°, q?), but we do replace the other 
five m-functions with (11.4.26)—(11.4.30). We thus obtain 
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10(@) — @ bi0(—4*) + 7? x10(48) 


=-q 'm(a,q"°,¢) +7 m(-q?, gg 4) — go m(-a-8, gg") 
~q'm(a,¢°,@) + 7 'm(-@"?, g*°, 778) — a7 om(-a-8, *?, 719) 
=-q' D(a .¢,.0")-¢' Dae. ¢.7), (11.4.31) 


by (11.3.31). We next apply Lemma 11.3.12 to deduce that 


—~q'D(q,¢'°, 4, r) -q'Dq¢.¢.7'°) 


— (P9305 (- 975.9") 5 (45 a) 
ee aig Ty j(—gh epg) 
a(q?°; q7°)3,5(—48; a") 5 (97°; a*°) 
Gee eg) -—C a ae a 
_ (ae gle ea) 
HE PUES PO ese ”) ja a era” aaa") 
x (F(a )5(-8 PP )i(-a 5? J+agilasa WOM a Neria) 
- (a ra lead 3e) 
(q1°; q Sood (Hs ¢ naa One P);(— FDP 
x (F(P3 9 )5(-a4 7 ail q°)j(-¢°° 
7 (77°; 9g Jed 59°) 3(—a; a°)5(—9*;—9") 
(gg) neg jg ae HP He a ie’ ar ay 


) 


where we made exactly the same application of Lemma 6.3.2 as before, i.e., 
with « = —q, y = —q°, and q replaced by —q°. We are now faced with 
the laborious task of applying the Jacobi triple product identity (11.1.6) to 
each of the j-functions on the far right side of (11.4.32) and simplifying. 
Using (11.1.2) and the product representations (11.4.24), we find that the far 
right side of (11.4.32) reduces to 


y(q)h(—a") 
w(-q) ’ 


and so the proof of Entry 11.1.1 is complete. 


| Check for 


1 2 | updates 


Transformation Formulas: 10th Order Mock 
Theta Functions 


12.1 Introduction 


On page 9 in his Lost Notebook [232], Ramanujan offers eight identities for 
tenth order mock theta functions. Let us recall the four tenth order mock 
theta functions: 


iSecl gh(r+t)/2 (n+1)(n+2)/2 


q 
_ qu 12.1.1 
¢10(q) a (G2) nai’ vro(4 > Ge yaaa 7 ( ) 
= (-1)"¢" eS (-1)ngint 
= _ f=)" C| — pin te Sy 12.1.2 
10(q) dX (—q;@)2n’ x10(4) dX (=e: aon ( 1 ) 


Here, and throughout this chapter, as usual, |g| < 1. The seventh and eighth 
identities are transformation formulas involving ¢19(q¢), Y10(q), and what we 
now call Mordell integrals. The goal of this chapter is to prove these two 
transformation formulas. The proofs given here are identical to those given 
by Y.-S. Choi [105] and are very difficult. Although attempts have been made 
to find proofs more in the spirit of Ramanujan’s ideas, Choi’s deep proofs are 
the only ones known at present. 


Entry 12.1.1 (p. 9). If dio(q) and w0(q) are defined by (12.1.1), then, for 
n> 0, 


dx 4 e™/(5n) —e 7" 
| : One 1+ /5 Jn W10( ) 


osh —= + 
V5 4 
5+V5 _an/s : V5 +1 _a/(6n) onl 
— Tn Tn qT n T/n ; 12.1.3 
ar gio(—e™") Ja d10(— je ( ) 
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Entry 12.1.2 (p. 9). If dio(q) and w49(q) are defined by (12.1.1), then, for 
n> 0, 


co TNL 1 
dx + —e"/(6") sen 
| = a 1 J/5 Jn W10( ) 
Jd 4 


5 = 5 —1Hn /5 — 1 —T n —T/n 
=—- B= V5 oam/Sa),9( € ) t e T/ ) d10(—e / ). (12.1.4) 


2 2/n 
In order to relate Choi’s proofs [105] of Entries 12.1.1 and 12.1.2, we review 
some notation and results, some of which were used in previous chapters. 
Recall that Ramanujan’s theta function f(a, b) is defined by 


fai Sa een lr ~ abl <4. (12.1.5) 


Recall from (5.1.2) the Jacobi triple product identity 
f(a, b) = (—a; ab) 4. (—0; ab) 95 (ab; ab) oo. (12.1.6) 
We shall use the elementary properties [55, p. 34] 
f(-1,a)=0, |e| <1, (12.1.7) 
and, for any integer n, 
f (a,b) = art D)/252("—1)/2 F(a(ab)”, b(ab)—”), (12.1.8) 
as recorded in (5.1.3). The identities 
(a7; Q)oo = (47; q”) 00 (474; 9" )oo = (=A; g)o0 (4; G)o0(47G; q")oo (12.1.9) 


will be frequently used, usually without comment. Lastly, recall the pentagonal 
number theorem [55, p. 36] 


f(-4,-49") = (Ga)oo- (12.1.10) 


We next recall some definitions and results from [103], some of which 
are given in Chapter 9; namely, (12.1.13) is identical to (9.6.4); (12.1.14) 
is identical to (9.2.6); and (12.1.15) is identical to (9.2.7). For |g| < 1 and 
arbitrary z,x, let 


oo 2 
(—1)"q°” +5n yn 
Li(-q,2):=2 So [Ly (12.1.11) 


love) 2 
(—1)"q°” +5n—-1yn+1 
Lo(-q,2) :=2 So [-9ene (12.1.12) 
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(9; 9)2., (47; @7)2,. f(—28, —a/(22)) 


Ala 9) = Fo a) f(—a, -/)F (— 24, -9/2)" eee 
- ST lee al =0 He) 
ene: f-“-—H fierce) ee 
and 
7 (259 )oo (G9 Goo f(= 9g", =") (12.1.15) 


029) FR, (2, -F) 
Then, with ¢10(q) and w10(q) defined by (12.1.1) [103], 


dro(a)f(—z, -—@"°/z) = L1(—a, 2) + a1(9) f(—2, -a°°/z) + 2g A(z/0°, 4, 9°) 
(12.1.16) 


and 


dr0(a) f(—2, -¢'°/z) = Lo(-4, z) + a2(q) f(—z, -@'°/z) + 2gA(z/0*, 7, 9°). 
(12.1.17) 


The identity (12.1.16) may be deduced from (9.7.1) in Chapter 9 by replacing 
z by z°q? in (12.1.16) and noting that, after simplification, 


Ly(—q, 2°97) = —2qQ(z°, 4, @°). 


Similarly, identity (12.1.17) may be deduced from (9.7.5) in Chapter 9 by 
replacing z by z°q* in (12.1.17) and observing that, after simplification, 


L2(—q, 2°q*) = —2qQ(z°, ¢”, 4°). 


The identities (12.1.16) and (12.1.17) show that ¢10(q) and w10(q) can be ex- 
pressed in terms of generalized Lambert series and theta functions. D. Hick- 
erson [161], [162] derived analogous results for fifth and seventh order mock 
theta functions, and the first author and Hickerson [39] established similar 
results for sixth order mock theta functions. Choi [104] also derived similar 
identities for the tenth order mock theta functions Xi9(q) and y10(g¢). 
We shall establish Entries 12.1.1 and 12.1.2 with the aid of (12.1.16), (12.1.17), 

and a transformation formula for a certain Mordell integral that was derived 
by L.J. Mordell [208, p. 333]. More precisely, Mordell proved that 


co etiwt?—2rat fre 
i, ay dt = TO wt 20 +28) (12.1.18) 
oo € mt e270 


. F((a + 0w)/w, —1/w) + iwF (% + Ow, w) 


— Tiw I 0 
wO11(a + Ow, w) en aa 
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where 

tee > eee (12.1.19) 
and 

1011 (x, w) = > (—1) grt +1/4¢@m+1 rie (12.1.20) 


In Section 12.2, we establish nine identities for theta functions. Us- 
ing (12.1.18), we demonstrate in Section 12.3 that the integral in (12.1.3) 
may be represented in terms of F(x,w) and 011(x,w). Next, using (12.1.11), 
(12.1.12), (12.1.16), and (12.1.17) in the aforementioned integral identity, we 
show that the integral on the left-hand side of (12.1.3) can be represented in 
terms of the tenth order mock theta functions $19(q), W10(q) and theta func- 
tions. The identities in Section 12.2 enable us to simplify the representation 
and complete the proof of (12.1.3). In Section 12.4, we employ similar ideas 
to prove Entry 12.1.2. 


12.2 Some Theta Function Identities 


The first two theta function identities, found in Ramanujan’s second notebook 
[231], [55, p. 45, Entry 29], are extremely useful. 


Lemma 12.2.1. If ab = cd £0, then 
f(a, b)f(c,d) + f(—a, —b) f(—c, —d) = 2f (ac, bd) f (ad, bc) (12.2.1) 


and 


f(a,)f (c,d) — f(—a, —b) f(—c, —d) = 2af (2. Faved) # (5. faded) 
(12.2.2) 


Lemma 12.2.2. If cy £0, then 
f(-2, -q/x)f(-y, -a/y) = f(xy, /(zy))f(ya/x, eq/y) 
— xf (xyq,a/(ry)) f(y/,2¢°/y). 


Proof. In Lemma 12.2.1, set a = —x, b = —q/x, c = —y, and d = —q/y in 
both (12.2.1) and (12.2.2). Add the resulting two identities and divide by 2 
to achieve the desired result. 
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Lemma 12.2.3. If a, b, c, and d are any nonzero complex numbers, then 
q boa q c d 
af ( ay £)r( a’ 5a) £( i 4) 7( da’ “4) 
q cb q a 
+b 
f( me £) s( b v1) $( ae )s( d’ a) 


d 
a 
et (con B)1(-f-Sa) (ta) (hfe) =0. ana 


Proof. Recall the definition of the classical theta function 


P1(2) = r(z,q) = 4 DI (H1yrgne 4 4eGnt is 


= —iq'/4e f(—q?e?*, -e-?"*), Imz>0, (12.2.4) 


upon the use of Ramanujan’s notation (12.1.5). A fundamental identity discov- 
ered by K. Weierstrass, but expressed in terms of the Weierstrass o-function, 
is given by [272, p. 451, Example 5], [189] 

Oi (ut u1)91(u— ur) 9 (uz + uz)0(u2 — us) 
ia O1(u a U2) 01 (u = U2) 0 (ug a u1)0(us = U1) 
O1(u u3)041 (u _ u3)0(u1 a u2)0(u1 — u2) =0. (12.2.5) 


With the use of (12.2.4), we translate (12.2.5) into an identity involving 
Ramanujan’s theta functions with the substitutions a = e7", b = e774, 
c= e 72, and d = e~ "3, We also replace q? by q and divide both sides of 
the equation by ,/q. Hence, 


a a b 1 q d Cc 
zal 4 af gab, a) i ( a ed) § (-"a-§) 
a a Cc 1 q b d 
7 a a? A f ( aes =) F( bd’ id) f (-30-4) 
a a d 1 q Cc b 
_ a ( a?’ “) f ( gad, =) ra be’ be) f ( Bo *) ~ 


(12.2.6) 


In order to establish (12.2.3), we see that we need to apply (12.1.8) with 
n = 1a total of 7 times to obtain all 12 theta functions appearing in (12.2.3). 
Multiply the resulting equality by abc in order to obtain precisely (12.2.3). 


Lemma 12.2.4. We have 


(—9°; —@°)00 (G9; oo f(—9*, —4°) (yar) ee 
f(-@, q?) f (—@?, —q°) 


PEA -F, 0) 
— fa -P FG, OLGA) 
fe, )Faa) (12.2.7) 


2q 
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Proof. We apply Lemma 12.2.2 with q replaced by q°, x = —q, and y = q’. 
Accordingly, 


fad) f(-@,-@) = f(-@, -a")f(-a*, -a°) + af (-4, -°) f(-@’, -4°) 


Next, in Lemma 12.2.3, replace g by q!° and set a = q?, b = q?, c= q’, and 
d = q to deduce that 


a f(-@,-@) f(-a-',-a"") f?(-a°, -¢*) 
af? (-d.-@)f(-a, -&) f(-7, -4) 
+ f(-¢,-7)f(-a 7, -a"”) f(-@, -a")f(-—¢,-a?) =0. (12.2.9) 


Now apply (12.1.8) twice with n = 1 in (12.2.9) and divide both sides by q? 
to arrive at 


f(-@, -@) f?(-@?, -a") f(-¢*, -4°) 
= f(-q,-@)f?(-a*, -@°) f(-¢, -@°) 
+ gf (—¢, -9°) f?(-a?, -a°) f(-@?, -4’). (12.2.10) 


Multiplying both sides of (12.2.8) by f(—q?,—q®)f(—q?,—q") and us- 
ing (12.2.10), we find that 


f(-@,-@)f(-@, -4") f(a, a") f (-@?, -¢°) 
= f(-4,-@) f?(-¢, -a°) f(-@, -@°) 
+ 2qf(—g, -4°) f?(—a”, -a°) f(—-¢°, -”). (12.2.11) 
Dividing both sides of (12.2.11) by 
f(-4-@) £7 (-¢, -#)f(-@, -) F(-0", -) f(-8, -)/ (0) 3, 


using (12.1.9), and replacing ¢g by —q, we complete the proof of Lemma 12.2.4. 


Lemma 12.2.5. We have 


(=9°; —9°)o0 (a2; @ Joo f (= eae we Cae ge 
tC ee! ig) Go ae PUP (=F A) 
eer 9 2 8 
or ie q Ha, 4 He 1) (12.2.12) 
f(-¢7,-@) fae s¢") 
Proof. Replacing q, x, and y by q°, g, and —q?, respectively, in Lemma. 12.2.2, 
we find that 


f(-a-A FC.) = f(-@,-d) f(-@, -@°) - af (-4,-0°) f(-@’, -4°). 
(12.2.13) 


WK HI 
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Replacing gq by q'°, setting a = q*, b = q, c= q’, and d = q? in Lemma 12.2.3, 
applying (12.1.8) three times with n = 1 in each instance, and dividing both 
sides by q, we find that 


af? (-a, -@) f(-¢, -@°) f(-¢*, -¢°) 
= f?(-¢°, -@) f(-¢ 
f(-4a,-@°) f(-@°, -a") f?(-a*, -@°). (12.2.14) 


Multiplying both sides of (12.2.13) by f(—q,—q°)f(—q*,—q®) and us- 
ing (12.2.14), we deduce that 


f(-4,-@)f(-@,-@) f(-a. - #(7.°) 
= 2f(-¢,-0°) f(-@, -a) f?(-a4, -4°) 
fP(-¢,-@) f(-@, -a")f(-@, -@). (12.2.15) 


Dividing both sides of (12.2.15) by 
f(-¢,-@)f(-@, -@) f(-a?, -a") f?(-@*, -@) f(-@, -#) (a9. "8, 


using (12.1.9), and replacing g by —q, we finish the proof of Lemma 12.2.5. 


Lemma 12.2.6. We have 


f(-a*,-d ) FC?) + PF(-@, -a )F*,7") 
+ f(-a*, -a°*) f(q"*, a") — a* f(-a?, -a”) f(g”, a”) 
—@ f(-d, -”)f(a?,.a) — a f(-a?, -a) fe? o*) 
= 2f(-¢*,-9"*) f(-°, -¢"”). (12.2.16) 


Proof. Let a = —q', b = —q®°, and c = d = q”® in (12.2.1), so that ab = ed. 
Therefore, 


f(a? -@ FC, ?) + F(- 9, - PFC, P) = 2f? (-a*?, -¢™). 
22:17) 


Next, set a = —q°, b = —q**, and c = d = q”® in (12.2.2), so that once again 
ab = cd. Hence, 


f(-@, a?) f(a??, 0?) — f(-a??, -@) f(a, ¢°) = —2¢° f?(-9?°, —g®°). 
(12.2.18) 


Setting a = —q®, 6 = —q*, and c = q5, and d = q® in (12.2.1), so that of 
course ab = cd, we find that 


er 


f(-@,-a) f(a? 0°) + F(-a?. -@ )F(¢, a” 
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If we let L(q) denote the left-hand side of (12.2.16) and use (12.2.17)—(12.2.19), 
we find that 


L(q) = 2f?(—¢*°, —¢®°) 298 f?(—9?°, —q°°) -29' f (—9°, —a®°) f(—¢"°, -¢®). 
(12.2.20) 


From [56, p. 191], we recall that 

f (2A, 2/A)f (2B, 2/B) = f(x A°B, 2° A~-?B')f(2°A-'B?, 2° AB) 

+ a¢Bf(c" A?B, 2? A~?B-") f(2°A-1B?, cz AB?) 

+aB-1f(23A2B,2' A-*B-")f(e@A 1B", 2° AB) 

+ aAf(z?A?B,2A~*B") f(z A“ B?, 2’ AB) 

+aA—'f(2A?B, 2° A 7B") f(a" A 1B? 22 AB). 
(12.2.21) 


Setting x = —q!°, A = q®, and B = q~? in (12.2.21), and then multiplying 
both sides by 2, we find that 
2f(—¢*,-a"*) f(-—e,-@"*) (12.2.22) 
= 2f?(—q, —9) — 2q°f?(—a?, —g*°) — 2q*f(-9?°, —a°) f(—-g*°, -a™). 


Substituting (12.2.22) into (12.2.20), we see that we have completed the proof 
of (12.2.16). 


The next six theta function identities that we need are proved using the 
theory of modular forms. We follow the exposition in Choi’s paper [105]. The 
method is also described in the second author’s book [55, pp. 326-345]. We 
assume that the reader is familiar with basic facts of modular forms; if not, we 
recommend the book [186] by M. Knopp for a lucid and quick introduction. 

Let H = {z : Im(z) > O}. Recall the definition of the Dedekind eta function 
7(z), which is a modular form of weight 4 on the full modular group. If n is 
a positive integer, from its definition, we note that 


Mn = (nz) = g”/4(q";q")oo = 4 f(—g",-g?"), q=e™, zEH. 
(12.2.23) 
We need to also define the generalized Dedekind eta function. 


Definition 12.2.1. For z © H, the generalized Dedekind eta function inm = 
Mn,m(Z) is defined by 


Nn,m(Z) = etiPa(m/n)nz II (1 _ e2rika) II (1 _ einikzy 
k= 


1 = 
k=m (mod n) k=—m (mod n) 
1 _ 7m _7~n-—m 
— 63 Paln/nyn fla", a") ae) ) (12.2.24) 


where P2(t) = {t}*—{t}+ % is the second Bernoulli function, and {t} = t—[t] 
is the fractional part of t. 
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Let P(1) denote the full modular group of matrices (2 Hs where a,b, c,d € 
Z and ad — bc = 1. Similarly, (NV) denotes the subgroup of (1) where 
a = d= 1(modN) and c = 0(modN). Let {I,r,v} denote the space of 
modular forms of weight r and multiplier system v on a subgroup I of finite 
index in ['(1). Let ord(f;z) denote the invariant order of a modular form f 
at z, and let Ord(f;z) denote the order of f with respect to I’, defined by 


Ordr(f;2) = Ford(f:2) 


where ¢ is the order of f at a fixed point z of I’. 


Lemma 12.2.7 ([186, p. 51]). Let C24 be a primitive 24th root of unity, and 
M = (24) € (1). The multiplier system v, for the modular form n(z) is 
given by 


d =f cla =e « * 

“) ena eye ; if c is odd, 

Cc 

© \ .ac(1—d?)+d(b—c)+3(d—-1) Pas cae and oi 
wine 5) 94 : if d is odd and either 


c>0ord>0, 


-(5) ac(t—d")+d(b—<)+3(4-1) ik dis odd, c <0, andd > 0. 


Lemma 12.2.8 (The Valence Formula[235, Theorem 4.1.4]). If f € 
{I,r,v} and f is not identically 0, then 

cS Ordr(f; z) = pr, 

zeR 


where R is any fundamental region for I° and 


1 
<= —|f(1): TL). 
p= SIP) 
Lemma 12.2.9 ((105, Lemma 2.2.4]). [fn € Zt, m,,mo,...,™Man are 
positive integers, N is a positive even integer, and |m1,mMz2,...,Man||N, then, 


forzEH, 

mm z)n(m2z) +++ (Manz) € {Ii (N),n, v}, 
where A = ie e) € I\(N). Furthermore, if a4 is a primitive 24th root of 
unity, then 


2n 
cfm; ac(1—d?)/m,; mjb—c/m; — 
u(y = TT (FRE) egg P/mettenscim sate, 


Lemma 12.2.10 ([109, Lemma 2.6.5]). For each positive integer n, 


Ira) iw] = TT (1-5). 


p\n 


where the product is over all primes p dividing n. 
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Lemma 12.2.11 ([237, p. 126, Theorem 3]). For z € H, let 


fe= |[ ee 
n|N 
0<m<n 


where nm are integers. If 


x nP2 (=) Tm =0(mod2) and > ~ P, (0) Tn»m = 0 (mod 2), 


then f(z) € {Ii(N),0, I}, where for M = (%5) ET (N), 1(M) =1. 
Lemma 12.2.12. For z EH, 


7136710,27110,37120,2720,471100,50 
x (—750,57130,107750,15750,2571100,40 + 1950,57150,107150,151150,207750,2577100,40 
_ 7130,157150,207150,2577100,20 23 21750,5750,157150,2017150,2571100,40 
—2n20,5750,20750,257100,307100,40 aE 7150,5750,15750,2071100,4071100,50) 


92. 16.2 4 2 2 9 
= 1197100710,17710,27120,87150,107750,157150,207750,2577100,50- (12.2.25) 


Proof. For1 <j < 7, let fj denote the product of eta functions in each of the 
7 products in (12.2.25), and let 9 denote the product of the generalized eta 
functions in each of the seven products in (12.2.25). Each fj is the product 
of 18 eta functions, and by Lemma 12.2.9 and a straightforward calculation, 
each f} is a modular form of weight 9 on J (300) with the multiplier system 
v1, where for A = (44) € I4(300), 


mee gnc teh alsa shat) 
By Lemma 12.2.11 and a straightforward calculation, each 95 is a modular 
form of weight 0 on 1(300) with the multiplier system J. Therefore, each 
f;9; is a modular form of weight 9 on I,(300) with multiplier system v. 
By Lemma 12.2.10, [[(1) : I1(300)] = 57600. Let F, denote the difference 
of the left- and right-hand sides of (12.2.25). Applying Lemma 12.2.8 for a 
fundamental region R for I,(300), we deduce that 


S~ Ord, 300) (Fi; 2) = Sot ASU Sones), (12.2.26) 


12 
zER 


since both sides of (12.2.25) are analytic on R. Using Mathematica, we cal- 
culate the Taylor series of F, about g = 0 (or about the cusp z = ioo) and 
find that F, = O(q*8?°'). Unless F; is a constant, we have a contradiction 
to (12.2.26). Our proof of Lemma 12.2.12 is therefore completed. 
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Lemma 12.2.13. For z EH, 


7159710,17710,27120,67120,871100,50 
x (1750,57150,107150,157150,2077150,2577100,20 + 7150,57150,15750,201750,2577100,20 
= 7130,5750,10750,2571100,40 a 2750,57130,101150,151150,2577100,20 
—2n50,10750,157150,257100,107100,20 + 7150,57150,10750,15100,201100,50) 
= 7071607710,2710,3720,4750,57150,107150,207150,2577100,50- (12.2.27) 
Proof. For1 <j < 7, let re denote the product of eta functions in each of the 
7 products in (12.2.27), and let G5 denote the product of the generalized eta 
functions in each of the seven products in (12.2.27). Each f? is the product 
of 18 eta functions, and by Lemma 12.2.9 and a straightforward calculation, 


each f? is a modular form of weight 9 on (300) with the multiplier system 
v2, where for A = (2%) € 1(300), 


oe 35 c(a—ad2—d) +12bd+3(d 1) 

By Lemma 12.2.11 and a straightforward calculation, each 95 is a modular 
form of weight 0 on J4(300) with the multiplier system J. Hence, each f7g7 
is a modular form of weight 9 on I(300) with multiplier system v2. Let F 
denote the difference of the left- and right-hand sides of (12.2.27). Applying 
Lemma 12.2.8 for a fundamental region R for (300), we deduce that 


9 - 57600 


S- Ord p, (300) (F2; 2) = 1D 


zER 


= 43200 > ord(F); 00), (12.2.28) 


since both sides of (12.2.27) are analytic on R. Using Mathematica, we cal- 
culate the Taylor series of F) about g = 0 (or about the cusp z = ioo) and 
find that Fy = O(q*8?°'). Unless Fy is a constant, we have a contradiction 
to (12.2.28). Our proof of Lemma 12.2.13 is thus finished. 


Lemma 12.2.14. For z EH, 


Dd 10,3 

5005 ,176,1 

x ( 3 4 3 — 3n2 2 2 ) 
1150,5"150,1077100,4077100,50 T 7)50,157750,2077100,2077100,50 150,101150,2077100,25 


2,2 ,10,3 ,2 2 9 2 2 
= 120725115176 ,1"120,5"25,5"25,10"150,10"150,20° (12.2.29) 


Proof. For 1 <j < 4, let fR denote the product of eta functions in each of 
the 4 products in (12.2.29), and let 9; denote the product of the generalized 
eta functions in each of the 4 products in (12.2.29). Each i; is the product 
of 14 eta functions, and by Lemma 12.2.9 and a straightforward calculation, 
each f? is a modular form of weight 2 on (300) with the multiplier system 
v3, where for A = (2%) € 1(300), 
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1 2 
=a c(a—ad~ —d)+18bd+3(d—1) 
u3(A) = GP : 
By Lemma 12.2.11 and a straightforward calculation, each g; is a modular 
form of weight 0 on (300) with the multiplier system J. Hence, each f}g? 
is a modular form of weight 2 on I;(300) with multiplier system v3. Let F3 
denote the difference of the left- and right-hand sides of (12.2.29). Applying 
Lemma 12.2.8 for a fundamental region R for I(300), we deduce that 
2 - 57600 
S © Ordr, 300) (Fs; 2) = sa — = 9600 > ord(Fs; 00), (12.2.30) 
2ER 


since both sides of (12.2.29) are analytic on R. Using Mathematica, we cal- 
culate the Taylor series of Ff’; about g = 0 (or about the cusp z = ioo) and 
find that F3; = O(q°°°'). Unless F3 is a constant, we have a contradiction 
to (12.2.30). Our proof of Lemma 12.2.14 has therefore been completed. 


Lemma 12.2.15. For z € H, 


2,2 2 3 
1450"N10,1"110,2"710,3720,2 

X (750,57150,15750,251100,50 + 150,51150,157150,2577100,30 

2 2 
— 150,57750,157750,2577100,10 — 1150,57750,1577100,50 — 1]50,57750,2577100,30 
2 2 

+ 2750 ,57150,2577100,30 a 750,151150,257100,10) 
as fDi A 38 3 3 3 (12.2.31) 
= 110720'N0,17110,2"120,47720,87150,5750,157750,25- 2. 


Proof. For 1 <j < 8, let f} denote the product of eta functions in each of 
the 8 products in (12.2.31), and let 93 denote the product of the generalized 
eta functions in each of the 8 products in (12.2.31). Each i is the product of 
4 eta functions, and by Lemma 12.2.9 and a straightforward calculation, each 
f} is a modular form of weight 2 on I\(300) with the multiplier system v4, 
where for A = (%5) € (300), 


3 2 
=p c(a—ad* —d)+12bd+3(d—1) 
v4(A) = GP . 
By Lemma 12.2.11 and a straightforward calculation, each 9} is a modular 
form of weight 0 on I(300) with the multiplier system I. Hence, each fig; 
is a modular form of weight 2 on I,(300) with multiplier system v4. Let Fy 
denote the difference of the left- and right-hand sides of (12.2.31). Applying 
Lemma 12.2.8 for a fundamental region R for I(300), we deduce that 
2 - 57600 
S© Ord, (300) (Fa; 2) = sa — = 9600 > ord(F4; 00), (12.2.32) 
2ER 


since both sides of (12.2.31) are analytic on R. Using Mathematica, we cal- 
culate the Taylor series of Fy about g = 0 (or about the cusp z = too) and 
find that Fy = O(q°°°!). Unless F, is a constant, we have a contradiction 
to (12.2.32). Our proof of Lemma 12.2.15 has thus been accomplished. 
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Lemma 12.2.16. For z € H, 


N10 207150710,17110,47120,470,81150,51150,15"50,257200,5071200,100 
x (710,11720,107150,107100,40 — 4710,3720,27150,1077100,40 
+ 710,17720,10750,2077100,20 + 67710,37120,27150,2077100,20) 
= 4710,110,47120,40,87140,10750,5750,10750,15750,20750,2571200, 100 
x ({073071307100710,1710,107130,20 oP 710739 771007110,3"20,2130,10) 
= 7¥$071201507150,5750,10750,157150,2077100,5071200,5077200,100 
x (nio,17120,670,87120,10 sz 4m10,1710,3710,4720,2130,57120,8 
— 7}0,37120,2730,4720,10) 
Tr 71§97307507150,57150,107150,207150,2577100,307200,5071200,100 
x (27%o,1720,6750,87120,10 + 2710,17110,37110,4720,21130,5720,8 


3 2 
+ 311,3720,2720,47120,10) 


8 3 

— 110720750"150,107150,157750,207150,25 77100, 1077200,507]200,100 
3 2 2 

X (3710,1720,6720,8720,10 — 2710,17110,37110,47120,27120,57120,8 


+ 2nto,3720,250,4120,10)- (1222.33) 


Proof. For 1 <j < 15, let fR denote the product of eta functions in each of 
the 15 products in (12.2.33), and let 9; denote the product of the generalized 
eta functions in each of the 15 products in (12.2.33). Each fR is the product 
of 12 eta functions, and by Lemma 12.2.9 and a straightforward calculation, 
each f? is a modular form of weight 6 on (200) with the multiplier system 
vs, where for A = (2°) € I(200), 


10\ .ve(a—ad?—d)4+22bd+3(d—1) 
ws(A) = (7) a? 7 


By Lemma 12.2.11 and a straightforward calculation, each 9; is a modu- 
lar form of weight 0 on 14(200) with the multiplier system J. Hence, each 
£79} is a modular form of weight 6 on I(200) with multiplier system v5. By 
Lemma 12.2.10, [I’(1) : I,(200)] = 28800. Let F5 denote the difference of the 
left and right sides of (12.2.33). Applying Lemma 12.2.8 for a fundamental 
region R for I'(200), we deduce that 


6 - 28800 


Ip = 14400 2 ord(F5; 00), (12.2.34) 


S- Ord p, (200) (Fs; 2) = 
zER 


since both sides of (12.2.33) are analytic on R. Using Mathematica, we cal- 
culate the Taylor series of F's; about g = 0 (or about the cusp z = ioo) and 
find that F; = O(q'4*°'). Unless Fs is a constant, we have a contradiction 
to (12.2.34). Our proof of Lemma 12.2.16 is therefore finished. 
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Lemma 12.2.17. For z EH, 


T10730N30710,17120,4720,67120,87150,5750,1577150,257200,507200,100 

x (7710,17120,107150,1077100,40 — 110,17]20,107]50,207]100,20 

— 2710,3720,2750,2077100,20) + 4m.07129507100710,1710,37120,2120,47120,6 

x 7130,81130,107140,107150,5750,1050,15750,2071100,2577200,100 

TI} 73071307150,107150,2071200,507200,100 

x (7 ¥0,1720,6730,87120,107150,5750,157100,50 

= 7}0,37120,230,4720,10750,57150,157100,50 

= 2710,1710,37120,27120,4730,5720,67120,8150,57750,257100,30 

= 7}0,37120,230,4720,107150,57150,257100,30 

_ 7?0,1720,67130,87120,10750,157150,2571100,10 

+ 2710,17710,3720,2720,4720,5720,67120,87150,15750,2577100,10)- (12.2.35) 
Proof. For 1< 7 < 10, let ff} denote the product of eta functions in each of 
the 10 products in (12.2.35), and let 9 denote the product of the generalized 
eta functions in each of the 10 products in (12.2.35). Each ff is the product 
of 14 eta functions, and by Lemma 12.2.9 and a straightforward calculation, 


each f¥ is a modular form of weight 7 on (200) with the multiplier system 
vg, where for A = (2%) € 14(200), 


*) 39 ¢(a—ad?—d) +2bd+3(d—1) 


wo(A)= (75) | 


By Lemma 12.2.11 and a straightforward calculation, each 9§ is a modular 
form of weight 0 on I',(200) with the multiplier system J. Hence, each ff 95 isa 
modular form of weight 7 on (200) with multiplier system vg. Let Fg denote 
the difference of the left and right sides of (12.2.35). Applying Lemma 12.2.8 
for a fundamental region R for I(200), we deduce that 


-2 
S- Ord, (200) (Fo; Zz) = ac = 16800 = ord(F¢; oo), (12.2.36) 


12 
zER 


since both sides of (12.2.35) are analytic on R. Using Mathematica, we cal- 
culate the Taylor series of Fg about g = 0 (or about the cusp z = ioo) and 
find that Fe = O(q'®8°'). Unless Fg is a constant, we have a contradiction 
to (12.2.36). Our proof of Lemma 12.2.17 is thus finished. 


Our next task is to take each of the six eta function identities from Lem- 
mas 12.2.12—12.2.17 and rewrite them in terms of Ramanujan’s theta functions 


f (a,b). 
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Lemma 12.2.18. If f(a,b) is defined by (12.1.5), then 
f(-@, -a*) f(—a*°, —a®°) f(—9°°, —9°°) 
f?(—q?°, —q®°) 
x (a f(—a"°, —a*°) — a f(-, -°°)) 


Gare ae 
a) 

x (¢ f(-a'°, -4°) f(-a°, -a°) — 20 F(-¢, -¢*°) f(-a”°, -@°°)) 
ogt! q, a )$( -_ a 

i-_ wy (agg) fee) 

: ial P a®) f(—q*?, —¢)(q°9; °°) 3, 

He aa tae eal a e Chae ge fe a™) 
_ 2 (== 9) F (= =F (Gs 7) 00 ("95 P00 


f=) -9Of(-F, of", -—o"") 


263 


(12.2.37) 


Proof. Simplify slightly the right-hand side of (12.2.25) by using the identity 


7100,507t00 = Neo: Then divide both sides of (12.2.25) by 


451/30,,18 


4 2 2 
q 150710,27110,37720,27]20,47150, 107150,157150,2077150,25/ "100 : 


Using (12.2.23) and (12.2.24) to convert the resulting identity, we de- 


duce (12.2.37). 


Lemma 12.2.19. We have 
f(—@?, —q3®) f(—q2°, —q®°) f(—g®°, —q®°) 


Pa) 
x (P f(-a'°, -¢*°) + f(-°, -a°°)) 
ee ae ay 
fi-—a"".-a"") 
x (@ f(-a°, -a”) f(-a*, —a™) + 2q* fF (—a"*, —*°) F(—97°, —a*°)) 
ogo ear ig ae a oO yea og) 
fee a4 Per iene) 
- Pee ee =p Jee 
Tae? = 7 | 2, q°)f a dg) fg" =") 
10 (9 al 


OP ie Wie Ohi aya : 
( 


Joc 
Age) ft-e-—e -e 7) 


(12.2.38) 


Proof. Simplify the right-hand side of (12.2.27) with the identity n100,507%o9 = 


n2p. Then divide both sides of (12.2.25) by 


289/30 718 16 2 2 
/ 7150 110,17110,27120,67120,87150,57150,107150,20750,25/ 7 100- 


Using (12.2.23) and (12.2.24) to convert the resulting identity to a q-series 


identity, we deduce (12.2.38). 
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Lemma 12.2.20. We have 


pila Se ae ed Re eee) 
Para) 
fe ae ier He ear er ae) 
fae") 
— 39° f?(—a”°, a”) = f?(-a°, -a"°). (12.2.39) 
Proof. Employ the identity 125.5725,10725 = 15 on the right-hand side 
of (12.2.29) in Lemma 12.2.14, divide both sides of (12.2.29) by 


grils 2,10 
1575, Ne, 10, 10750, 20> 


apply (12.2.23) and (12.2.24) to express the identity in terms of theta func- 
tions, and finally deduce (12.2.39). 


Lemma 12.2.21. We have 
LP. 0?) f(-a?, -@°) + PW F(a? ae) f(-a?, -@*) 
)f(-@, -d°) -— FF, 0°) f(-a", -a””) 
—af(¢?,a?)f(-@?, -°) + 20° F(a"? @) f(-@, -a"”) 
_ 5 £( 45 45) #715 _ 35) _ Roamer alee 12.2.40 
a’ f(a q )f( q ’ q )= f( Q, qd’) f ( @, q'8) : ( es ) 


Proof. Using the Jacobi triple product identity (12.1.6), we can readily show 
that, for each integer n, 


(a: a f(-—@?" — qi00—2n) 
’ oo ’ 
(qi: gq!)  f(-¢@", —q0-”) 


Now use the identity 120720,47720,8 = 74 on the right side of (12.2.31), divide 
both sides of (12.2.31) by 


= f(a", q-"). (12.2.41) 


329/302 


qd namo, iNio, 2710,37720,27150,57150,157150,25 5 


apply (12.2.23), (12.2.24), and (12.2.41) with n = 5,15, and 25, respectively, 
and thus complete the proof of Lemma 12.2.21. 


Lemma 12.2.22. We have 


_ _ 79 4.4 10. ,10)\2 

ea?«%) (4 a ee os “8 4qf(—q*,—¢'°) f(-4, )) 

°°) (4 eee CCC me: mere 
feet) 


+ 6qf(—q*, —q'°) f(-4, “)) 


+q@f(q° 


WV |~ 
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ae fin q,—4 al Ce q ae a sala” r=) 
9 6 f(-@ 7) 
(7°; Foo 


a 


ts; 7 a, 7) 
19, #2/__.8 p15 f?(-@, -a") f(-a4, ees 
2af(—a a") + 34 fla. —2") f(—<0 ;—* ) f(-—@,—-¢") 
9 8 12 10. ,10 20, ,20 
~ o f(q?®, @2) ao q,—¢ )f(-@, q ee sal ea Ves 


Ge fer .—¢") 
ri @,—4")f(—a4, —¢'®) (¢"°; a=). 


Fa. Off )f(—@ a") 


Proof. First, employ the identities 


2 2 
120720,10 = 7105 
720740,10 = 7/10; 

7207)20,47]20,8 = 14, 


7507)50,107150,20 = 7/10 


n (12.2.33). Second, divide both sides of (12.2.33) by 


g>/o ns onz0mo, 17710,31]20,2720,4720,67]20,8 


X 150,57150,107150,157750,207]50,2577200,5077200,100- 
Third, use the identities (12.2.23), (12.2.24), and (12.2.41) with n replaced by 


5, 10,15, 20, and 25, respectively, and with q replaced by q* and q°°, respec- 
tively. The identity (12.2.33) then assumes the form (12.2.42). 


Lemma 12.2.23. We have 
f(—a, -4°) (a3 a4) 00 (979; 1°) 2, 
f-F i Cr -7) 
40) ( Bog ce gs 
f(—@,—a") f(—a?,—¢"*) 


+ 2q f(-q*, -¢"°) f(-@, ) 


+ 4q" f(g", @°) f(—a*, -a"°) f(—a®, -¢'”) 


ia a) 
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= f(g (4 1 —P)F(=P 7? VP P00 (G93. Poe 
fe =o eye ee) 
6 0) 


—¢ f(q'’,@*) (2-0, -q° 


P(-@,-a) f(—a*, -a"®)(a"; 

sve f=GaO ieee 

=. geee er PCG FEC Ree Ee ale es 
TE ( f(—4°, -a7)f(—¢?, —¢'8) f (—¢*, -¢!) 


— 2gf?(-¢’, -°)) (12.2.43) 


Proof. First, simplify (12.2.35) by using the identities 


730720,10 = Tos 

7)207740,10 = "10, 
720720,47/20,8 = 4, 

75077100,25 = 125- 


Second, divide both sides of (12.2.35) by 


233/6,,8 2 
q /©nton20N50710,1710,3720,2720,47120,6120,8 


* 150,57150,107750,157750,20"750,2517200,5077200, 100- 
Third, apply (12.2.23), (12.2.24), and (12.2.41) with n replaced by 5, 10, 


15, 20, and 25, respectively, and with q replaced by q+ and q°°, respectively. 
Then (12.2.43) follows. 


12.3 Proof of Entry 12.1.1 


Entry 12.3.1 (p. 9). Recall that the tenth order mock theta functions $19(q) 
and 40(q) are defined in (12.1.1). Ifn > 0, then 


er Oe as a 


x4 e 
04 ane 1+ v5 Jn 
V5 4 


—TN —TN Vd5+1 pt] n —T/n 
= 4 ———e-*"/5 b19(—e-™”) an (OC) dig(—e7/™,. (12.3.1) 


Proof. Replacing w, x, t, and 6 by 5in, —5n, 1+z/¥V/5, and 6’ —i, respectively, 
on the left-hand side of (12.1.18), we find that 
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2 G2 2 
co ert —2rat eotn—20 co eT rne 
dx. (12.3.2) 


— dt = es >! 
- e2mt — e270 V5 a Jats e2ra/J5 — e2nid! 


Setting 6’ = 2 in the right side of (12.3.2) and using (12.1.18), we deduce that 


ove) —nrnx2 4 * ° 
/ € —_dzr = J 5ettn/5—4ni/5 FG, in) _ a om) 
co C2T#/VE — e-Ti/5 5in811 (2in, 5in) 

(12.3.3) 
and setting 6’ = 3 in the right side of (12.3.2) and using (12.1.18), we further 


deduce that 


oo —1nx? a ; : 
/ e€ dan = V5e9"/5-6ni/5 F(3, 5, ) — 5nF (3in, 5in) 


ves e2na/V5 — eri/5 5in611(3in, 5in) 
(12.3.4) 
Employing (12.3.3) and (12.3.4) and using the value 
o+1 
cos = = is ; (12.3.5) 


we arrive at 


i. Ee ee d 1 a ene d 
= c 
0 Qnz 31475 2 Joo Ine 145 
cosh —— + co 


ve 4 ag oe 


1 co eT tne 1 1 
a ah. isin(7/5) (ee aes) da 


(i : eT rne 
= — —ni/5 d 
2% sin(7/5) (: [. e2na/V5 4. e—Ti/5 . 


co —rnx? 
—er/8 oe es 
7 i: e2rn/V5 + eri/5 is) 
_ V5+ V5 ere F(2, 4) — 5nF(2in, Bin) 
7 5nvV/2 611 (2in, 5in) 
F(3, &) — 5nF(3in, din) 
611 (3in, 5in) 


en rn/S+2nn 


. (12.3.6) 


To continue the evaluation from (12.3.6), we note that, from (12.1.19) 
and (12.1.20), respectively, 


F(a,7) = —F(-2 +7,7) (12.3.7) 
and 


611(x,7) = —611(—2,7) = ils mage eae +7,T). (12.3.8) 
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Using (12.3.7) and (12.3.8), we see that 


F(3in, 5in) = —F(2in, 5in) and 611 (8in, 5in) = e*”" 011 (2in, 5in). 
(12.3.9) 


Therefore, from (12.3.9), 


F'(3in, 5in) F (2in, 5in) 
mn = 12.3.10 
Oi (Bin, bin) 04, (2in, Bin) ( ) 


Let g = e7™. Hence, using (12.3.10), (12.1.19), (12.1.20), (12.1.5), (12.1.12) 
with g and z replaced by —q and q’*, respectively, (12.1.17), (12.1.13) with q, 
z, and x replaced by —gq°, 1, and q?, respectively, (12.1.15) with q replaced by 
—q, and Lemma 12.2.4, we find that 


ob v5 Gee F(2in, 5in) eo tn/S+2nn F(3in, 5in) 


2 011(2in, 5in) 611 (3in, 5in) 


= Sg V5 o—an/s 1 3 (Singin 
2 f(-a*, 4°) ig 


m=—Cco 


1 oo | 


) (12.3.11) 


os f(-d, -@°) » 1 + giom+s 


m>=—Cco 


5+ VB anys L2(a,9") 
2 f(-d*, -—@°) 
5+ V5 orn] (—@°; —@° oo (a 5D oof 
2 (roi v I-E,. ee, ~#) 
‘ate 2) 
Pe BUI 


,—-9) 
a =< en tn/5 == oom/sd aa Oia d)f(q*,4°) 
7 oe =f Ge) ~~ 


Observe that when we use this identity in (12.3.6), we obtain the first expres- 
sion on the right-hand side of (12.3.1). 

To further continue the evaluation in (12.3.6), we need the transformation 
formula [208, p. 330] 


1 | 
m(Z, )- iV iwe™™”/9, 1 (7, w). (12.3.12) 


Putting x = 2in and w = 5in in (12.3.12), we find that 


o 
Ou (2 +) = ~iV5ne~4"*/59,, (2in, bin), (12.3.13) 
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and putting x = 3in and w = 5in in (12.3.12), we further find that 


O44 (=. = = ~iV5ne~9"7/6,; (3in, 5in). (12.3.14) 
1a) 


Let gq, = e77/6"), q = e?7*/5 and B = 8/5 = —1/a. Using the definitions 
of F in (12.1.19) and 64; in (12.1.20), replacing m by —m, and then replacing 
m by m-+1, we see that 


a(t Se 
i 2 1 —2 1 
5? 5n __ m=—0o LiF qe __ m=—oo nr N ee 
aa see ~ 4S 
O11 (2. +) S- (—1) qr" H%q-2™ oy (-1) qi" -™o2™ 
m=—oo m=—oo 
% (—1)™g" tm gm 3 (—1)™qr" t3mt1 4 2m 
—2m—1 Im+1 
a Oe 1+ — __ m=—co 1+q” 
= = = = 
» (1) gi tgem x (A1)igi hg? 
m=—oo m=—oo 
(12.3.15) 


By a similar, but less involved, calculation, 


oo m_om?+m 2m 
2 i (-1)""qi a 
F (2. +) P23 1 4 oo 


ee = (12.3.16) 
m m2tm m 
O11 (=. +) S- (-1)" qi a? 


m=—oCco 


Thus, using (12.3.13), (12.3.14), (12.3.15), and (12.3.16), we find that 


; 2 4 3 
= (et F (3, en) eo7n/5 F (3, an) 


O14 (2in, 5in) 644 (3in, 5in) 
_ Hee FCS) 
Au (3, dn) 911 (5 Ba) 


=1) gr tg? (1 — git) 
Lye 
ea a ; (12.3.17) 
S- ire es 


m=—oo 


Using the definition of f(a, b) in (5.1.1), (5.1.3), and (5.1.4), we find that the 
denominator on the right side of (12.3.17) can be written in the form 
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CO Co 


: (—1) qf m 74m a 2m _ -> as (= Lyd gabm* +10mj+j? +5m+j 


m=—oco m=—oo 


= (1-—a®)f(-¢?°, 2) gi(a? — a®) f(—4i°,-@f°), (123.18) 


where we used the easily verified evaluation 


Co 


yy aren So. 


m=—Cco 


We now ae ae the numerator and denominator on the right-hand side 
of (12.3.17) by 1 — gf™*? + git? — git? + gi™t4. It is easily seen that 
the new numerator is 


oY _4)m,m?4+m_2m 
("ai 


q a 
>. 1+q)o"t® Li (git a git gee? ght) og rh) 
m=—oo 1 
= (—1)mtig mtd" +049) 10m+2j 
= ye > 1 + qomFl0s+8 (12.3.19) 


10m+2j+1 20m+4j+2 30m+6j+3 40m+8j+4 5Om+105-+5 
x {1 = (41 —h + qh hh )- 4G te 


We next transform each of the series above into series L, and Ly and 
products of theta functions. We need Bailey’s summation of the gW given by 
[144, p. 140] 


~ (qa'!?; q)n(—ga"/?; g)n(bi Vn (C5 Gn (Gi Qn (E3.G)n qa? \" 
oe (al/2; @)n(—al/?; Haat g)n(aq/c; @)n(ag/d; g)n(ag/e; @)n (3) 
(4g; 9) 0 (ag/be; q) oo (aq/bd; 7) 0 (ag/be; 7) 0 (ag/ Cd; q) 0 (aq/Ce; 4) oo 
(aq/0; 4) oo (49/C; 9) 00 (44/4; Q) 00 (4G/€3 Q) 00 (4/85 Doo (4/6 Doo (4/45 9) 00 
(aq/de; Q)o0 (4; Doo(4/4; Doo 
(4/€; doo (qa?/bede; q)oo 


NK 


(12.3.20) 


Na 


provided that |ga?/bcde| < 1. Let g = —q?°,a=q?, b= qi!i, and ¢ = -'i 


and let d,e — oo in (12.3.20). Then the left-hand side of (12.3.20) becomes 


? 


. (gr a”) ma(—ah; a ml—a yee ( ay" 
we (a2 sq? Vm (—@P 3 a2 Yen 


3 (42°: G1" Jon —at5 G1) ( ym geom?-+5m 
a 1 
a a alan a he 


1 5 oS T= 50m+5 
ye fi _(_3)™2om*+om. (12.3.21) 


— i_ re a i= re 
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Using (12.1.5) and (12.1.6), we find that the right-hand side of (12.3.20) 
becomes 


(—49°; — a7”) (— 4775 — 42 oo (= 4775 — G7”) 00 (479; — G4”) oo 
8s GP )o0(- gyi; G28 )o0 (a7? 7G; G2?) c0 (ap 74; - G2? og 
(42; — 4) )oo(—49?; — 47” oo (— 47°; — 44”) 00 (499; — 47” Joo 
(1 — at) (—a2?5 af” )o0 (— 41° 44° )o0 
(1+ 9) (42s —47° oo (—G7°5 — 97) 00(— 47"; — 47” oo (— 97°; — 47” Joo 
(1 — @)(—423 gP° 00 (— 473 47") 00 
(1+ at) f(—a2, 7°) (—a7?; — 47") 00 (47° FP” Joo 


- (1 — a3) f (at, a1”) (12.3.22) 


Upon combining (12.3.21) and (12.3.22) and then multiplying both sides by 
(1 —@?)/(1 + @?), we find that 


2545/2 
(a : 


3 (1) geo’ +5m oe gee f(-@, qi’)(—43"; — 93°) 00 (97°; OF yas 


2 a 
ole ogg Ce 


(12.3.23) 


We now want to obtain an alternative representation for the right side 
of (12.3.23). Hence, using again the Jacobi triple product identity (12.1.6) 
several times, we find that 


f(=—@ @) (=a? — 40 (2° FP”) 
f(@.qP) 
_ (43 a?) co(—499; — a7?) co (—a7?; —o7°)2, 
. (= 625 GP Yo (4175 GP Nc 
(G25 92° )25(— 4995 a2” oo (— 479 G00 (G15 50 (— G73 T°) 25 (G7 aT) Bo 
Chay ae Cre ae re 
f? (=a, — a1?) (— 430s P00 (= 499 B00 (= 77 PO) 20 (G1 095 G1 Jo 
f(-a°, -49°) 
— Pat, =a ats a1) 00 (G1 11 oo (975 TY 50 (417s G1?) 00 
f (a>, — 92°) (a2? a2 oo (47° G7 oo (47° 7°) 
f?(-@, -@) (at, — f°) (a2? 1°") 2 
f (are, — 42°) (42° a2?) 00 (4795 a2? )oo (47° 7°) 
_ Pat, -aP) Feat? ae) Fat”, a9) G15 a0 
f(-ar°, -af) f(—a?°, — oP) fF (—a}°, -af°) f?(-a??, -at”) 


(12.3.24) 
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Substituting (12.3.24) into (12.3.23), we conclude that 


lee) 50m+5 


25m24+5m 1 — 
2 (-1)"q" "Tp poms 
1 


_ _fP(-at, -aP)F(-at?, — af) f (af, a7) (at a1) 50 (12.3.25) 


f(-—e,, oP) fa? of -—af oP P(e? a?) 


Next, let ¢q = —q?®, a = gi®, b = q'/*i, and ¢ = —q'5/?i, and let 
d,e —> oo in (12.3.20). We now follow the same paths as we did above in 
deriving (12.3.21)—(12.3.24). Omitting the details, since they are similar, we 
derive the analogues of (12.3.23) and (12.3.25), namely, 


m=—oco 


ee) 50m+15 
_74ym_,25m*+15m > 41 i. 

S> (-1)™a™ — 

= i el 


f(—at®, at°) (—a8?; —a?? )oo (97° 43°) 00 
f(ai®, ) 
_ Poa? a?) F (a7? a VF (a9? a9?) (a0 a1) 


. (12.3.26) 
f(—at®, —a?°) f(—a#°, —af) F(—aq°, — af) f2(—a??, —a°) 
Lastly, from [55, Entry 8(vii), p. 114], we readily see that 
love) 2 
(1g +25 
S- 1 gpm = f?( qi’, ary, (12.3.27) 


Using (12.1.11), (12.1.12), (12.3.19), (12.3.23), (12.3.26), and (12.3.27), we 
deduce that 


3 (yar ena) 
m=—oo 1 oa cee 


= (1+ 0%) (Lila? af°) — af D2(a?, 1) — ag * Li (ap, 3°) — Loa? a”) 
+ (a? + a®) (q?L1 (gq, 1) + ae Lo(qt, at°) + 7 Lila? 7°) + mLo(a?, @°)) 
— 2a* (a Li(ai, ai?) + aLe(a?, a7”) 
f (—a2, 42°) (—4?5; — 42°) 00 (979; GF Joo 
f(a. a?) 
a F(—at?, a1°)(—a93; — a7?) 00 (30; GP Joo 
: flat’, @) 
— 20g f?(—aP?, —a7?). (12.3.28) 


+ (1+a%) 


— (oe? +a°)¢ 


Recalling that 


5-V5 Qr 5+ 75 


2sin 7 = “and 2sin = = a 


(12.3.29) 
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and the value a = e27'/>, we can easily check the identities 
5-5 
1-2a* +08 =i aie a’ +a), 
5-5 5 5 
-l+a?+a®—-a& =i (1 — a8) ft ( a? + a°®) 
a? —204+a08 =4 mA, 1— a8) 
(12.3.30) 


We use (12.1.16) and (12.1.17) to replace LZ; and Lz on the right-hand side 
of (12.3.28) so that we can begin to express the right side of (12.3.28) in terms 
of theta functions. We then employ (12.1.13)—(12.1.15) to further complete our 
goal of writing the right side of (12.3.28) in terms of theta functions. In order 
to simplify this huge bevy of theta functions, we employ Lemmas 12.2.18— 
12.2.20. To that end, using also (12.3.30) and the definitions of a;(q) and 
a2(q), given, respectively, in (12.1.14) and (12.1.15), we find that 


. (—1) "qq" to? (1 — gi?) 
aie 1+q""" 
[oe) 
= So cyan tra” 
m=—oo 


5 
n¢10(—4@Q) 


it] 5A V8 toa) +i 


+a tar)( gai (—4q}) f(—a7°, 44°) + 2qf A(q}”, —@?, — 47”) 

— 2q} 2 A(q Let ee 

+ gia2(—q?) f(-a7°, — 

—2¢8.A(q2° qi? q2°) “ie a 
Pete ee aC 


+ (a? +08) (20! A(ar™ Gs —G) — Ha2(—at) f(—ar°, 47°) 


gq 'a1(—@2) f(—a7°, —a2°) + 2qf A(az®, —@?, —a7°) 
q1a2(—q}) f(—4a7°, —a?°) 


shahal ii-ay ate a) ara aes 
+2q A(t 1% > —-G) — 15 35 
f(a abt ) 


+ 2a%q (a1(—a}) f(—at°, —af°) + a2(—a2) f (—a?°, -a?°) 
2a3 f?(-a??, —a1°) — Bf? (—a@”, —a7”)) 


2°) + a7 'a1(—@2) f(-a2°, -@2°) 
qi?) 
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lee} 


= S- (=1)"qr 74m 92m 


m=—co 


a eon 7 v10(—4@>) 4 a aia aq) 


se ae WFC G47 (G15 A” oo (4793 G7” oo 
f(-a}, -af) f (ai, —at®) f(-at, —at°) 
Pe Di eG a a ia es (GPa ee 
f(-—am, -a?) f(-af, —at*) f(-a3, -a?) 
+ 2a*q f?(—¢?, 41°). (12.3.31) 
Thus, by (12.3.17), (12.3.28), and (12.3.31), we deduce that 


Sa (ermen a) — e2rn—mn/5 F (3, sa) 


— (a? +0°)q 


5nvV/2 O14 (2in, 5in) O14 (3in, 5in) 
t V54+1 
= a *w10(—4@?) Ih a¢10(—4) 
=4 
5+V5 J) — 
ym m-+m 2m 
10n {> ) 


‘. (a | a8) L gs — 2) F(—a?, — 417) (at at”) 00 (477s G7") 00 
f(-@, -af) f(-a@i, at) f(-at, -at°) 
f?(-a8, —at) F(—ats — 29) (a0: a1?) 00 (G29 G7 Joo 
f(—a,—a?) f(—af, — a9") f(—a?, - a7) 


+ 2a0%q, f?(-a, -a!*)). (12:3.39) 


— (a? +a°)q 


We see that further progress has been made in that when we substitute 
the identity (12.3.32) above into (12.3.6), we obtain two terms in the iden- 
tity (12.3.1) that we want to prove. In light of a previous remark made af- 
ter (12.3.11), we thus need to show that the last expression in (12.3.11) and 
the lengthy third expression on the right-hand side of (12.3.32) contribute 
ZeYO. 


To complete our proof, we need several identities for theta functions. Using 
only the definition (12.1.5) and appropriate dissections, we can show that 


(1—y)f(-48,-¢'?), ify =e", 
(1 — 78) f(—9”°, —a°°) — (9? — 9)a? f(-¢"°, -o*”), 
f(-a’7",-7*) = if y = e7/9, 
(1+ 78) f(a, °°) — (9? +-7%)a? F(a"°, a*°) 
4274q8 f(g, qt), ify = eT#/19 or e8t#/10, 
(12.3.33) 
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and 


oie ia ee’ i ee cs ee ae 
Hey yea ~a); ae or e7i/8, 


IGT OPV) (ap5, 128) — (op  9P)afla a) 
5 


+64 —9)4t F049), iy = 7 op eS, 
(12.3.34) 
Recall that gq = e~™" and q = e~*/®”), Using the transformation for- 
mula (12.3.12), we can easily verify that 
a 5 _ : a 
Rae) Se ee a ee er, 
9 I 4nn/5 =1\. 3 2ni/10 
f(a@) aa rs f(-av1,-1%°), ify =e 
f@.q) = 5 e™”/9 F(—gry2, G12), if 92 = €/1, 
n 
iCm a = rl f(—a73, -173'); if 13 = e4tt/5 
(12.3.35) 
Employing the four transformation formulas above, we find that 
f(-4@, —P ) FP.) Ff (0.0) _ i oe t/(20n) +0 /5+7n/20 
f(a@) 5n 
4g; 2, —,~-ly ep ay py 
of (-gi 1 F(a, -91719_) f(-a178, -H73_) (12.3.36) 


f(-am,-a77") 


Utilizing (12.3.33), (12.3.34), Lemma 12.2.21, and Lemma 12.2.6, and replac- 
ing q by q, throughout, we find that the numerator on the right-hand side 
of (12.3.36) is equal to 


a* (1+ a7) f(ap°, 3°) + (a? + a*)at f(ai°, f°) + 20g? f(a7°, 47°°)) 
x (f(g?) + (a+ o*)n flat? ag?) + (a +a at f(s a) 
x (f(-a??, -a}°) — (e? + 0?) f(-af?, -a2°) + (a + oat f(-4?, - 41°) 
=a* ((1+ 07) f(a, 7°) +(e? + o*)ai f(a’, a”) + 2aar f(ar°, a7) 
r (Hoe 51° Noo 
f(-ai. a) f(-—ai.-4") 
= 2(02 +084 f(a, a9) F(a, a?) 


= ay 97.20 .30\ F (Os — 92 (043 Foo (as ate 
= (oto) Ma a) f(-@, -aD) f(-@, -a*) 


+ 2a, f (a7, 3°) f(—at, —a7°) f (—a?, — 41”) 
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f(—a, —@2) (Qt at) 0 (at a7") 2 
f(-a}, -a1) f(-ai, 47°) 
—22+a+a*)ai far’, a) f(-at, —a1°) f(-at, —a27) 
+4 2q8 f(q>, qi) f(-a, —a) (at; di oo (41° a les 
f(-a}, -af) Ff (-4aq, —a7°) 
— 4(a? + 0° al f(a, a?) F(—a, —at®) f(—a?, — at”). (12.3.37) 


+ (a? +0 )ai f(a, a) 


We need some elementary identities for a = e?7'/>. It is easily checked 
that 


atat = TVS 
ete = a (12.3.38) 
2+a+at 2t7 

— 


Let Lj(qi) and R;(qi), 7 = 1,2, denote, respectively, the left and right sides 
of (12.2.42) and (12.2.43) with q replaced by q. Furthermore, set 


LS\(q) = -5La(a) LS2(q) = Y tala), 


RS(q1) =—} Ral), RS2(q1) = Rola). 


Note that the right-hand side of (12.3.37) is equal to LS\(qi) + £S2(q1), and 
so we find that the right-hand side of (12.3.37) is equal to RS(q) + RS2(q1). 
Using (12.3.34) and (12.3.38), we therefore find that 


RSi (qm) + RSo(m) 
= (a+ a4) f (g?5, 28) Fas F(a, a0") (QI i" Joo (GIT GI” ow 
fe. ae ioe 
+ 2n f(a7?, af?) f?(—a?, —a1°) 
~ (0? + oan f(@25, 25) Gs —H) F(—at, — 91°) (at a1") 00 (47° G7” oo 
f(—am, -@2) f(—a?, —an*) f(—a?, -a7?) 
_at@ gt a, — 4) f (—42, — 417) (41° a1 00 (G75 G7") 00 
f(-@, -af) f(-ai, -a18) f(-at, -a@°) 
+ 2(a? + a ai flat”, 2°) f? (—a?, — 47°) 

f?(-—@, —af) F(—at, — 99°) (ats 47°) 00 (97° 7°00 
f(a, -a2) f(-a?, -ai*) f(-a?, - a7?) 
f(a, — a) F(— a8, — at?) (479s 91°) 00 (47° a7”) 00 
f(-a}, -aD) f(-ai, n°) f (-at, 7°) 

+2(a+a\ai f(a) f(-a,-a) 


—(2+a+a")qi f(at°, a”) 


+(2+07+a0*)ai f(a. Gt?) 
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+ fled, gi) 7 di. — a) f(—at, —at°) (41° at) 00 (G79; G7") 00 
ft. -@)t aan f(a an") 
=a (f(g, gq?) + (a7 + o8 a f(a’. gf) + (at oat f(a? a?)) 
. (a a8) F( di — a) F(ab — 907 G7 1 oo (G79 Tox 
f(-a?, —af) f(-ai, —at®) f(-at, -a°) 
Pi dis —U) F(—at, 1°) (at 41°) 00 (47° G7” oo 
f(-—am, -@) f(-a?, -at*) f(-a?, —a77) 


+ 2a4q f?(-@, -4'°)) 


— (a? +a°) 


=a S- (=1)™ qi" e2rmni/10 
. (a+ayF 41. —@) f (—48, — 477) (419 41°) 00 (429; 97°) 00 
f(—a}, —a) f(—a?, —at®) f (-a4, -at) 
~(o? +a°)\q 44 ais —U) F(—at, 41°) (at; 41°) 00 (47° G7” oo 
f(-a1, -a2) f(—48, —at*) f (—48, —at?) 
+ 2ota f(a, a). (12.3.39) 


From (12.1.5), (12.3.13), and (12.1.20), 


4a 
f(-a*, -9°) = eae On) +00 120 §(—gto?, —a-?). (12.3.40) 


Hence, by (12.3.36), (12.3.37), (12.3.39), and (12.3.40), we conclude that 


| SEs a Pe a1) 

2 Fee) 

5+ V5 1 -n/(20n) 400/205, /Ex ox /(20n)—nn/20 
2 5nNa 


af(-aiu.-y') f(—a72,-1 79 |) f(—a173, -173 *) 
f(-q@a2, -a-2) f(-mn,-177') 


x a@ 


- (a | a8) L a —W)f(—ab, — at?) (a1; a1) 00 (4793 G7" Joo 
f(—a3, —af) f(—a?, —at®) f(—at, —ay®) 
pei dis —1) F(—ats — 91°) (at a1") 00 (47° 47° Joo 
f(—a,, —4?) f(—a8, —ai*) f(—a?, —at?) 


+ 2a%q, f?(-a), -a!*)). (12.3.41) 
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Now, refer back to our comments made after (12.3.32). In conclusion, 
putting (12.3.11) and (12.3.32) in (12.3.6) and utilizing (12.3.41), we complete 
the proof of Entry 12.3.1. 


12.4 Proof of Entry 12.1.2 


For convenience, we restate Entry 12.1.2 below. Our proof of Entry 12.1.2 is 
similar to that for Entry 12.1.1. 


Entry 12.4.1 (p. 9). If dio(q) and w49(q) are defined by (12.1.1), then, for 
n> 0, 


2 


co eRe il, 
dx + enon) =e" 
cosh —— + 


V5 4 


5 v5 —7™m = —1/(5n —1/n 
=— ~~ 1/5 a}, 9( € ) t gale ) dio(—e / )e (12.4.1) 


2 2/n 
Proof. Setting 6’ = ¢ in (12.3.2) and using (12.1.18), we find that 


a enrna? sips JBe™n/5—2mi/5 F(z, =) _ 5nF (in, 5in) 
= e2na/ V5 + e7371/5 5inO1 (in, 5in) 


(12.4.2) 
Similarly, replacing 6’ by 4 in (12.3.2) and employing (12.1.18), we deduce 
that 
4 +) — 5nF(4in, 5in) 


2 
oe) en tne ; F(z =e 
dx = V5 167n/5—87i/5 5? 5n 
[. e2ra/V5 + e3tt/5 7 vbe 5in641 (4in, 5in) 


(12.4.3) 
Using (12.4.2) and (12.4.3), we find that 


[ etna d 1 J. eT tne d 
c= x 
0 27x 1 V5 VN ene 2rx 1 V5 


cosh —— + cosh — = + 


V5 4 WG 4 


_ a e7ne 1 1 d 
a) oo Usin(37/5) \1 4 e2te/V5+3mi/5 | 4 E2ma/V5—3mi/5 ™ 


il _3 ey eT tne 
— Th d 
27 sin(37/5) (: oo E272/V5 4 e-3ni/5 i 


ami/8 oo enna? 
__ 30 = 
2 - e2ra/Vd a sania 
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V5- voy (ewe (3, 4) — 5nF (in, Sin) 


611 (in, 5in) 


F(4, +) — 5nF(4in, 5in) 
16mn/5 5? 5n 12.4.4 
. 011 (4in, 5in) ( ) 


Let ¢ = e~7™". Employing (12.1.19), (12.1.20), (12.1.5), (12.1.11) with g and 
z replaced by —q and q?, respectively, (12.1.16), (12.1.13) with gq, z, and x 


replaced by —q°, 1, and —g, respectively, (12.1.14) with q replaced by —q, and 
Lemma 12.2.5, we arrive at 


a= v5 mn/5 F(in, 5in) _ omn/5+3n0n F (Ain, 5in) 
2 i O11 (in, 5in) . O14 (4in, 5in) 


= — 5- V5 oan/s 1 2 (—1) gor? +7m+2 
2 fe ee) 1 qlom+s 


m=—Cco 


m>=—Cco 


__,/5= V5 -xnjs_L1(9,9") 
2 1-50) 


O° 5m? +7m+2 
1 . (-1)"q mm +-7TM-+ 
| f(-@, -48) Lpgierets 


__, | 5= V5 anys ( (=; —9°) (91°; go f (—a?, —4°) 
- . vro(—9) — 4 fie a) 
pg SEE aolo e Jee 7) 
PP CAH 
ee a V5 oa /Sabio( 5 — V5 onn/5 oo \f(a@) (q?,q°) 
V2 \ SPA hed) -~ 
(12.4.5) 


We observe that the first term on the far right side of (12.4.5) is equal to the 
first term on the right side of (12.4.1). 


Replacing x and w by in and 5in, respectively, in (12.3.12), we find that 
i 4 oe ee 
O14 (=. +) = —iV5ne 56,1 (in, 5in). (12.4.6) 
Next, setting « = 4in and w = 5in in (12.3.12), we deduce that 


O14 & = =.) =-ivine —16rn/59,, (din, 5in). (12.4.7) 
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Let gq = e77/6"), a’ = e™/5, and pf’ eft/5 — _o/-!, Then, us- 


ing (12.4.6), (12.4.7), (12.1.19), and (12.1.20), we deduce that 


. 1. <¢ 4 i 1 4 4 i 
tf erns_F 5) 5a) _ renn/s_ (5) 50) | _ FCs) en) _ FCG) 5a) 
J/d5n 611 (in, 5in) 01, (4in, 5in) O11(, a) Ou1(3, =a) 
co m m2tm m m 
> (-1)"a7 ile (1-4? ) 

aa L+qi""" 

= (12.4.8) 
So ayer tan 


If we replace a@ by a’ on the right side of (12.3.17), we find that the 
right side of (12.3.17) equals the right side of (12.4.8). It is easy to verify 
that (12.3.18), (12.3.19), and (12.3.28) remain correct if we replace a by a’ 
in (12.3.18), (12.3.19), and (12.3.28). Therefore, we find that, for the denom- 
inator above, 


Co 


2 
do (1) ar ta” = (1a) f(—g7?, —a}°)-af (x? —a"*) f(-at°, -a7°), 


(12.4.9) 


and, for the numerator above in (12.4.8), 


y (<1) a +a (1 — gi) 
1 +q2mtt 


= (1+ a8)(qLi(q?, a°) — af Lo(ah. 1) — a7 Li(a?, 2°) — af La(q?, f°) 
+ (a? + a) (qhLi (Qe, 1) + Lola? at) + 7 L(G @°) + a L2(@. @”)) 
— 2a!*(q, Li (q?, 1°) + a Le(a@. |”) 


(1 + of) float at) (a0? = a1? Joo (Gi Gi Jew 
f(q. @) 
~ (a? + of)? f(—a7*,at°) —aF*; —a?* 00 (97; a2 )o0 
fat, a?) 


— 2a!*e? f?(-ai°, —a7°). (12.4.10) 


Recalling that 
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we find, by easy calculations, that 


1 20a/4 +a/8 i 5+ V5 (a + a/), 
5 5) 
1 + q’2 + qQ’é _ a’ =i 24 = a’®) or 
a’? — 2a'4 + a6 = -i ie V5 4 — a’8) 
2 


(12.4.11) 


We now apply (12.1.16) and (12.1.17) in (12.4.10) to remove the de- 
pendence on L; and Ly and express the identity in terms of w19(q) and 
dio(q). Use (12.4.9) and (12.4.11) to simplify the terms. We also apply 
Lemmas 12.2.18, 12.2.19, and 12.2.20 with q replaced by q,. We then find 


that (12.4.10) can be written in the form 


> Se 
cum l+qi""" 
loc) 
= > (=i)" m+m 12m 
m=—co 


a 5+ VB a taol a) if arora qa) 


f(—a2, af) (—a2?; —a?? co (979; tee 
f(a, a) 


+ a+a")( qiai(—a}) f(—a1°, —a3°) + 2g A(a??, —4?, —a7°) 
— 2q1? A(az 7°, 1°, —a7°) + a7 a1 (—a?) f(—a7°, — 43”) 
+ gia2(—q}) f(—at°, —af°) — 2a2 A(a?®, a°, —a7°) 


+ (a? +0!) (242? Ar", Gis) — Gae(—a7) f(—a7°, —a}°) 


gy 'ai(—4?) f(—a7°, —a?°) + 2g A(ai°, —a?, —a7”) 
qia2(—4}) f(—a7", —a3°) + 2g} A(aq°, 7°, — 47”) 


@ f(—at?, af°) (—af?s — a2?) 00 (977; 42°) 00 
1 


faa) 


+ 204 (q1a1(—@?) f(—ai°, —a7°) + q1a2(—4?) f(—4a7°, —a?°) 


2a8 f?(—a7°, —af°) — a8 f?(—a?°, -a7°)) 


co 


_ m m2+m 12m 
= pa (—1)""q7 - 


m=—Cco 
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x | PEP 7 10( a) if? a a) 


8, f° (—a1, q)F as a \ai" $1” oa (QT? G7” oo 
ae ) f( gi, qi) ( qi. qt wing di. n°) 
(a? 4 Pell dis —U) f(—at, — 91° (at a1") 00 (47° 7° oo 
f(-—m, -a?) f(-a}, —at*) f (-a?, —@7) 
+ 2a!*q f?(—a?, —a1”)- (12.4.12) 


Hence, by (12.4.8), (12.4.9), and (12.4.12), 


- 5—Jf5 Ga F(3,3 a ) — el6an/5 F(3, gn) 


5nV/2 011 (in, 5in) 611 (4in, 5in) 


= — Jatt io a)+ PO nol qi) 


= 
«(a= v5 - m_m2+m 12m 
+4 ion y (-1)" qi a 


m=—Cco 


2 (a of) Pa at) f Cat a?) (ais a1? oo (G2? 2? oe 
f(-a}, -aD) f (—a@?, —at®) f(—af, -—at®) 


~ (a? +.a\q, £6 dis —G) Ff (at, — 91° (a0? at oo (47° GF”) 0 
f(-m,-@) f(—a8, —ah*) f(-2, -a2*) 


+ 2a'*q f?(-a, -ai*)). (12.4.13) 


Observe that the first expression on the far right side above has the sign 
opposite to the same expression on the left-hand side of (12.4.1), and that the 
second expression on the far right side above appears on the right-hand side 
of (12.4.1). Referring back to (12.4.4), in view of our remarks after (12.4.5) 
and those just made above, we find that it therefore remains to prove that 


DS V9 oan/5f(—@ —1) f(a?) f(77,0) 
2 Ae -Oe ) 


-1 
5—-V5 a 2 
. —])\rgrirm 12m 
+f et SS Comateramn| 


m=—Cco 


ray f°(—41, —92) f (— a8, — 427) (449: a1°) 00 (47° 97? )00 
1 8 
7 ( oe) f(-a}, -af) f(—a?, —at®) f (-at, -at®) 


fet aq, 5 dis —G) Ff (ats — 91° (909s at oo (47° GF”) 0 
f(—a, —42) f(—a8, -ai*) f(—d2, -at”) 


+ 2a"*q f?(—@?, -a'*)) =; (12.4.14) 
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We examine first the quotient of theta functions appearing in the 
first expression on the left-hand side of (12.4.14). By (12.1.5), (12.1.20), 
and (12.3.12), we readily find that 


a —Tw n Tt = mm2+m _6rim 
f( q’, q') = aes /(20n)+37i/10 S- (+i) qr + Ag /10 
7 (12.4.15) 
and 
1 = aes 
f(e.@) = mm (=i? 9g e2rim/5_ (12.4.16) 


Thus, from (12.3.35), (12.4.15), and (12.4.16), we derive the representation 
F(—P, -DIGPIC) 
fF.) 


1 oo : 
= 4 —1/(20n)+257n/20 14 _74)\m_m*+m _6rim/10 
an a 5 (-1)"" a1 c 


S- (—1)™ qi" e2rim/10 S- (—1)™ gir” e2rim/5 
y= = (12:4.17) 


Co 


x (aye eorim/10 


m=—Cco 


Recall that a/ = e™/5, so that a® = —1. By (12.3.33), (12.3.34), and Lem- 
mas 12.2.21 and 12.2.6 with q replaced by q1, we can write the product of 
three theta functions from (12.4.17) as 


°° °° 
a4 S- yr gr en > (<1) qi” e2mimn/t0 
M=— oo m=—oo 
oe) 
x S- (—1) qi" e2rim/5 
m=—0o 


=al*((1+ a) f(q7°, ai?) — (a — o'*)at far? Gi) — 20" at f(an?, a?) 
(f (a7, a7?) — (a! — a") f(ai?, af?) + (a — a Jat f (at, 1°) 
(f(—a7°, -a1°) — (a? — a qi f(-at°, —a}*) — (a! — o"*)at f(-a?, -a7°)) 
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f(—a?, —a{) f(—a?, —a7°) 


a 
x 
x 
a 


= (-a! + a") f(q7°, a1) 
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+2 f(ap°, a) f(-at, —a) f(—a?, —11”) 
Lf a3) @2 f(ql°, qi) Lee =) (Gt Goo (41°; 91°) 30 
i—-.—-ah -a—-a) 
— 2(2-o' + a )aP F(ai°, a) F(—at, —a1®) f(—@?, -917) 
+ 246 F(q, gl) f(—a1, —42) (44 af) 00 (419; 41°)2, 
f(-a?, -af) f(-ai, -a) 
—4A(a? — a al fal, at) F(—at, —a1°) F(—a2, —097). (12.4.18) 


Recall our previous evaluations (12.3.5) and (12.3.29). We need some further 
evaluations 


—a' +a4 sie 
9 2 
a’? — a3 = = (12.4.19) 
2-al+a% = s=v6 
i, 


Hence, using these evaluations in (12.4.18), we find that 


Co Co 


alt S- (—1) gr? +m ebaim/10 >; [age enn to 
m=—Cco m=—Cco 
Co 
x S- (—1)™ qi” e2rim/5 
m=—oo 
1+ V5 2, 90 30) f(—a1, —92) (G45 G1) 00 (9195 41°), 


= —, f(-a?, —af) f (—a?, —al®) 


+ 2a f(af°, °F (-at, —a°) f (—a2, -427) 
_-1t+ 2 (qi? 40) f(a, ~ai) (Gti Ft) oe ("5 1) 50 
2 f(-a}, -af) f(-ai, —a1®) 
— (3- v5)a f(al°, af) f(—at, —a1°) f(—a8, -a2”) 
ie 2¢8 f(g, gi) fa, —a) (ats Gi oo (41° Gi jes 
f(-a}, —af) f(—a7, —a7°) 
+ 2(1 — VB)ai F(aP°, a1?) F(—at, —a1°) f (—a2, — a1”). (12.4.20) 


Let, with g replaced by qi, 


1 
LS) = —5 X (the left side of (12.2.42)), 


5 
LS5 = = x (the left side of (12.2.43)), 


1 
RS) = —5 (the right side of (12.2.42)), 


R= me x (the right side of (12.2.43)). 
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We can easily check that the right-hand side of (12.4.20) equals LS) + LS%. 
Thus, appealing to Lemmas 12.2.22 and 12.2.23, we can conclude that the 
right-hand side of (12.4.20) equals RS} + RSS. Hence, 


Co 


oo 
a4 S- (—1) qm’ +m ebrim/10 S- (1) qr" e2rim/10 
m=—0o m=—0o 
°° 
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oo 
I ie 
=a! : qr eorim/10 


: Ga mi) F(a Gar 3G oo (Gt iat os 
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f(—a, —42) f (—a8, —at*) f (a3, —a?) 


(a’" +a 


+ 2a*q f?(-a, -1'*)). (12.4.21) 
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Next, by (12.4.6), (12.1.5), and (12.1.20), 
a! e977 /20—1/(20n) oe 


on 


Now return to (12.4.14) and consider the first expression. We use (12.4.17) 
and (12.4.22) and then finally (12.4.21) to deduce that 


2 
f(-¢,-¢@) = gre (194.09) 


m=—Cco 


x= V9 oan/sF(—@ —1) f(a?) f(7,0) 
2 Ne Oe) 


— 5 v5 Dan /s—an g—n/(20n)+50n/4;, /B 7 oll er /(20n)—9xn/20 
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co Co 


a4 y (—1) qi? Hm girim/i10 S- (—1)'™ qi?” e2rim/10 


m=—co m=—Cco 


co 
y (1) tmg/2m S- (—1)™ qr” ebrém/10 


m>=—Cco m=—oco 


2 F 
x > (<1)? e2rim/5 


= 
- 5 V5 = mm2+m..12m 
~—'V Ton 2 a a 


. (a als) gis —@) F(—93, — 477) (a7 41°) 00 (47°5 GF” Joo 
f(-a}, -af) f(-ai, —at8) f(—at, —at°) 
(—@?, —aT) F(—at, — 97°) (ats 41°) 00 (979s G7”) 00 
f(-—m, —a?) f(—a8, —at*) f(-a?, —a1?) 


+ 2a*qi f?(-4?, -1!*)). (12.4.23) 


(a? 16 ie 
—(a“ +a" )\q 


We see that (12.4.23) is identical to the identity (12.4.14) that we sought to 
prove. Hence, the proof of Entry 12.4.1 is complete. 


12.5 Commentary 


Entries 12.1.1 and 12.1.2 give beautiful transformation formulas for the tenth 
order mock theta functions 


oss grint+l)/2 cast ght (n+2)/2 


¢r0(q) = >) > two@i= >> 


— -___ 12.5.1 
<4 (GP )nt1 <4 (G9 )n+i ( 
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The integrals in (12.1.1) and (12.1.2) are examples of what we now call Mordell 
integrals. 

It is curious that these are the only two transformation formulas involving 
mock theta functions in the lost notebook. One would conjecture that be- 
fore Ramanujan ventured to discover transformation formulas involving tenth 
order mock theta functions, he would have attempted to find similar transfor- 
mation formulas for the third and fifth order mock theta functions. The first 
published integral transformation formulas involving mock theta functions are 
due to G.N. Watson [269], and they are for third order mock theta functions. 
Did Ramanujan discover such transformation formulas for third and/or fifth 
order mock theta functions? It is highly unlikely that we will ever be able to 
definitively answer this question. However, we might recall the path that the 
lost notebook took. 

S. Janaki (Ramanujan’s widow) told the second author that during her 
husband’s funeral, two people entered her home and stole many of her late hus- 
band’s papers. If indeed this happened, these papers have never been found. 
She did donate the papers that remained in her home to the University of 
Madras. These papers were sent by Francis Dewsbury, Registrar at the Uni- 
versity of Madras, to Hardy on 30 August 1923 [67, p. 266]. 


With reference to correspondence ending with my letter No. 6938 
dated the 6th instant, I have the honour to advise despatch to-day 
to your address per registered and insured parcel post of the four 
manuscript note—books referred to in my letter No. 6796 of the 2nd 
idem. 

I also forward a packet of miscellaneous papers which have not been 
copied. It is left to you to decide whether any or all of them should 
find a place in the proposed memorial volume. Kindly preserve them 
for ultimate return to this office. 


This “packet of miscellaneous papers” almost certainly contained the “Lost 
Notebook.” Clearly, Hardy did not accede to the request to return them to 
Dewsbury’s office. (The four notebooks mentioned by Dewsbury included Ra- 
manujan’s famous three earlier notebooks, but they also included Ramanu- 
jan’s Quarterly Reports [54, pp. 295-336].) The “Lost Notebook” was in 
Hardy’s possession until he evidently gave it to Watson sometime in the decade 
before Hardy’s death. However, during that time, he evidently loaned it to his 
student, Gertrude Stanley, for perhaps one to two years. The “Lost Notebook” 
was found on Watson’s attic floor office shortly after his death by (separately) 
J.M. Whittaker and R.A. Rankin. On December 26, 1968, Rankin sent the 
“Lost Notebook” for preservation to Trinity College, Cambridge, before the 
first author rediscovered it in April, 1976. 

We see that Ramanujan’s papers, in particular, his “Lost Notebook,” 
passed through many hands before the present first author found the “Lost 
Notebook” in 1976. It could very well be that papers were lost, and that these 
papers included Ramanujan’s transformation formulas involving Mordell in- 
tegrals and mock theta functions. Moreover, mathematicians often borrow 
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papers, notes, or portions thereof while doing their research and forget to 
return them to their sources. 

We offer a transformation formula for the third order mock theta functions 
f3(q) and w3(q) found by Watson [269]. 


Theorem 12.5.1. Let a and 8 be positive numbers such that a8 = 1. Set 
q=e- and q =e. Then 


Qn 3a 22 Sinh(ax 
o¥74 fa(q) = 2y/ at!wal ah) + Ay) ef san Soay 
sinh(3az) 


In their excellent, highly recommended survey [147, pp. 114-115], B. Gor- 
don and R. McIntosh provide a list of 18 transformation formulas for third 
order mock theta functions, ten of which can be found in Watson’s paper 
[269]. Four different Mordell integrals appear in the transformation formulas. 
They observe that these transformation formulas, as well as those for fifth 
and seventh order mock theta functions, can be obtained from a universal 
transformation formula involving 


= 


q” (n+1) 


12.5.2 
(x34 ee qQ)n+1 ( ) 


and - 
a 


a 12.5.3 
(29g; 9)n “onan ( ) 


If r is any real number, then their transformation law is given by [146], [147, 
p. 110, equation (4.2)| 


L(r, a) := (12.5.4) 


fe Son? cosh{ (3r — 1)ax} + cosh{(3r — 2)ar} 
0 i cosh( az) 


In their paper [146] and survey paper [147], Gordon and McIntosh record 


20 transformation formulas for fifth order mock theta functions. We offer here 
just one example, namely, 


2n(5— V5) -4 2n(5+V5) § 


1 
60 = One 1) 4 4. F, 
q 69 fo(q) zt (Fo(q7) — 1) Bo (qi) 
1 
en oe 10a), 
7 5 


where L(r, a) is defined in (12.5.4). 
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Gordon and McIntosh [146], [147] also derived transformation formulas for 
seventh order mock theta functions. 

In analogy with the mock theta functions of odd order being related to the 
function g3(#,q), defined in (12.5.2), the mock theta functions of even order 
are related to the function 


aado=> 2 Gnd 


> (23. Q)n41 (4/23 Mn+ 


n+1)/2 


(12.5.5) 


The mock theta functions of order 2 are defined by [204], [147, p. 120, equa- 
tion (5.1)] 


S. (-45 2 )ng rt)” 
Aq) =) Sa 

d (GO )n41 

(= 97397 ngrerth 
B(q) = 

dX Cre ae 

*. (-1)"(G5¢?)na™ 
u(q) = oy 2.,2\2. 

= ee), 


McIntosh [201], [147, p. 120, equation (5.3)] established six transformation 
formulas featuring A(q), B(q), and pu(q). 

Gordon and McIntosh [147, pp. 122-123] record 20 transformation formu- 
las for the sixth order mock theta functions that we studied in Chapter 7. We 
cite one example. If 6(q) and 7(q) are given by 


oo gir +3n+1 r 
B(g) = = 993(9,4 
“ ye (9; 9?) n41 (97; @ nti eae) 
and : 
— (4; 4) na” oni/3 
x(q) =o Se = hale +9); 
Ge x 
then 


1 a 8la 9a 1 a 
= _ 18 (3 
7 8B) =V oon) 1a) Sn (3($) +57) 
where J(a) is defined by 


dx. 


Ila) := ia ~3.qq2 cosh(Zar) + cosh(Zax) 
oie 6 © cosh(3ax) 


Gordon and McIntosh [145], [147] also studied eighth order mock theta 
functions, which are defined by 
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*. (-G@)ng™  (=G5 4 )ngrrt?) 
So(q) := Sy RES a ee Si(q) := Sane Ga OG 
o(a) 2 (—97;97)n (9) d (-@7; 97) n 

eo (—q?; P \yger ere Soak (—¢?; ae) gnerr) 
To(q) = ys = SD ’ T1(q) = os ae 

mr GP )n+1 4 (-G@ nt 


Appearing in the transformation laws of these eighth order mock theta func- 
tions are the functions 


co 2 n? 
—G5 0 )nd 
Vala) = Yo CEE — sua) + o81(0), 
n+1)? 


Ui(q) = ye (= Png‘ 


Pn To(q?) + Ti (4°), 


°. (-93¢7)nq”" 
Vig Sine (Gen 
=0 ? nm 


ee ae 
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n=0 


One of the 16 transformation formulas found by McIntosh and Gordon is given 
by [147, p. 125] 


ti T Qn —+ 4a 
q 16 So(q) = 4/ 1, ¥0(u) +n “Vi(ai) + 4/ — K3(a), 


where K3(q) is a Mordell integral given by 
2 sinh(3az) 
K. — gs ed 
(a) | . sinh(2ax) ‘7 
Gordon and McIntosh [147, p. 129] provide eight transformation laws for 


tenth order mock theta functions, one of which is given by 


1 544/5\e —2 
q5 b10(g) = Csr 20 X10(q7) 


(5-V5)r -3 20a 
= a ee — dala), 


where J4(a) is a Mordell integral defined by 


— [> ¢-8e0? cosh(ax) 
Jae) =| 7 @ch(Gan) 


| Check for | 


1 3 | updates 


Two Identities Involving a Mordell Integral 
and Appell—Lerch Sums 


13.1 Introduction 


On page 202 in his Lost Notebook, Ramanujan recorded without proofs two 
modular transformations involving a Mordell integral, q-hypergeometric se- 
ries, and generalized Lambert series. These two formulas were first proved by 
Y.-S. Choi [110], and in this chapter we relate his proofs. 

In [208] and [209], L.J. Mordell studied the integral 


oo pat? +bt 
ie ot qu Re(a) < 0, 


which first appeared in the work of L. Kronecker [192], [193] and B. Riemann 
(as related by C.L. Siegel) [249]. However, Mordell was the first to study its 
behavior under modular transformations, and consequently integrals of this 
type are commonly called Mordell integrals. In [208], Mordell derived the 
formula 


Co witt? —272x ; 
i eritt? —2nat dt = e7Ti(0?7+262+20) Fl(x@ + 6r)/1t,-1/7] + it F(x + 67,7) 


_ eon _ ect a TO (a a. 67, T) , 
(13.1.1) 

where g = e™’", Im(r) > 0, 

oo 2 1/4,,(2m+1) nix 
(-1)"q™ +m-+ e 
iF(2,7):= ; 13.1.2 
(ar) DO en (13.1.2) 
and 
co 
i041 (x, T) = S- (<1) Mgt tm +1/4e 2m tl) wie (13.1.3) 
m=—co 
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On page 9 in his Lost Notebook [232], Ramanujan recorded two modular 
transformations involving Mordell integrals and his tenth order mock theta 
functions ¢19(q) and w19(q), namely, for n > 0, 


2 
dz + e7/(5n) —ent/n 
osh = + 
vet 4 
5+V5 —7Tn —1Tn V5+1 e™ n —T/n 
=\/—s 5 bi9(—e-*”) a Th (OQ) gig(—e-7/"),. (13.1.4) 
and 
© nin + See pig (—e-/) 
° Peace ae “a 
eo a 
5-75 an —1THn V5—1 —T n —Tr/n 
=— =_ Baby o( € ) t an € MS ) b10(—e / ), (13.1.5) 
where 
oe gr(ntl)/2 SO (n+1)(n+2)/2 
q 
$ i ai) 
10 = Gees G39?) n-+1 a dX (G5? )n41 


The identities (13.1.4) and (13.1.5) were first proved by Choi [105] and were 
the focus of Chapter 12. 

On page 202 in his Lost Notebook, Ramanujan recorded without proofs 
two further identities including a Mordell integral. 


Entry 13.1.1 (p. 202). If q, = e77/8” and q = e~3"", then 
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Proving these identities is equivalent to proving the following two theorems. 


Theorem 13.1.1. For each n with positive real part, set g = e~°™" and q, = 


e-7/3"), Fort € C, assume that Re(t/n) + 2 €Z and Re(t/n)+$ ¢ Z. Then 
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Theorem 13.1.2. For each n with positive real part, set q = e and q, = 
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Following Choi [109], define the function f(a, z;q) by 
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If we set a = z = q, we see that f(q,¢;q) reduces to Ramanujan’s third 
order mock theta function f(q) := f3(q), defined in (2.1.1). We can rewrite 
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the right-hand side of the equation in Theorem 13.1.1 in terms of f(a, z;q), 
namely, 
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Ramanujan’s identities also involve the basic hypergeometric series 
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which are special cases of the function, in the notation of [147], 
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D. Hickerson [161] did not use the function (13.1.7) in his proofs of the mock 
theta conjectures, but briefly remarked that he could express the mock theta 
conjectures in terms of g3(z;q), Ramanujan’s fifth order mock theta functions, 
and classical theta functions. Later, B. Gordon and R. McIntosh [147], [205] 
call this function g3(z;q) a universal mock theta function and rewrote the 
mock theta conjectures in terms of universal mock theta functions. The func- 
tion g3(z;q) also satisfies a modular transformation [147]. With the function 
g3(2;q), we can rewrite the right-hand side of Ramanujan’s first Equation 
(13.1.6) as 
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In his thesis [285], S. Zwegers studied the normalized Appell—Lerch sum, 
which is defined by 
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where u, uv ¢ Zr +Z and7 € H. He established symmetry, elliptic transfor- 
mations, and modular transformations satisfied by Appell-Lerch sums. One 
of his modular transformations contains the Mordell integral, namely, 
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With these properties, he explained that ju(u, v;7) behaves nearly like a Jacobi 
form of weight s. 

Further papers on transformations of Mordell integrals have been written 
by B. Chern and R.C. Rhoades [102]. 

In Section 13.2, we prove Lemmas 13.2.1 and 13.2.2, featuring general- 
ized Lambert series that are Appell—Lerch sums. The transformation for the 
Appell—Lerch sum in [285] plays a central role in the proofs of Lemmas 13.2.1 
and 13.2.2. In Section 13.3, we relate one of Choi’s two proofs of Theo- 
rem 13.1.1 [110]. The proof that we provide uses Lemmas 13.2.1 and 13.2.2, 
Mordell’s formula, the modular transformation for a theta function 0),, and 
the evaluations of contour integrals. In his second proof of Theorem 13.1.1, 
Choi begins by first proving the identity 
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To prove (13.1.8), he uses the elliptic transformation properties of g(z;7), the 
evaluation of certain contour integrals, and Liouville’s theorem. In Section 
13.4, we prove Theorem 13.1.2 by using Equation (13.2.3) below and some 
portions in the proof of Theorem 13.1.1. 


13.2 Two Lemmas 


As indicated above, to prove Theorems 13.1.1 and 13.1.2, we require the fol- 
lowing lemmas. 


Lemma 13.2.1. For any complex number q with |q| <1, 
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Proof. F.G. Garvan [142] showed that, for |g| < |z| < |q/~! and z £1, 
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Hickerson [161, p. 649] remarked that 
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Then, combining the two results above, we find that 
co 


which was also derived in [147, p. 104]. Replacing g and z by q?/? and —tq 
respectively, in (13.2.3), we deduce that 
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In his Lost Notebook, Ramanujan recorded the identity [232, p. 59], [34, p. 72, 
Entries 4.2.1, 4.2.2] 
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which was perhaps first proved by Choi [107, p. 378]. Using (13.2.5) with 
z replaced by —t?q, and using the Jacobi triple product identity (5.1.2), we 
deduce that 
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The two sums on the right side of (13.2.6) are Appell—Lerch sums. In his 
thesis [285], Zwegers showed that the normalized Appell—Lerch sums satisfy 
the identity 
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where q = e277, h = e?7™, ¢ = €?™™, and z = e?"”’, such that v,u,z' ¢ Z 
and u,v,u+z',v+z2' ¢ Zr+Z. Apply (13.2.7) with q, t, h, and z replaced by 
q?, —q, t-3q*/3, and t?, respectively. We also invoke the Jacobi triple product 
identity (5.1.2) and note from (5.1.3) that f(q7'/3, q7/8) = q-/3 f(q°/8, q'/8). 
Hence, we find that 
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Similarly, if we apply (13.2.7) with q, t, h, and z replaced by q?, —q, t3q4/%, 
and t~%, respectively, we find that 
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We now return to (13.2.6), and for each of the sums on the right-hand side 
of (13.2.6), we substitute the expressions derived in (13.2.8) and (13.2.9). We 
now take the newly derived formula for the left-hand side of (13.2.6) and 
substitute it in (13.2.4). Hence, we deduce that 
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We are almost finished with the proof. It remains to combine the two quotients 
of theta functions on the right-hand side of (13.2.10). To do this, we make 
two further applications of (5.1.3), namely, 
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f(t?) =? f(g? ,—t). 
Substituting the two identities above into (13.2.10) and simplifying, we com- 
plete the proof of Lemma 13.2.1. 
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Lemma 13.2.2. Let w = e?7’/3, and let q be an arbitrary complex number 
such that |q| <1. Then 
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Proof. We first consider the left side of (13.2.11); some elementary formulas 
for theta functions will be necessary in our examination. Employing the Jacobi 
triple product identity (5.1.2) and (5.1.3), we easily verify that 
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Employing (13.2.7) with qg, h, t, and z replaced by q?, w?t~!, —q, and t, 
respectively, applying (13.2.12)—(13.2.14), and rearranging terms, we find that 
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Replacing the index m of summation by —m — 1 and utilizing (13.2.12), we 
find that 
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Apply (13.2.15) with t replaced by t~', and then add the two equations 
together. Using also (13.2.16), we see that 
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We now consider 
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By elementary calculations, we observe that 
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Therefore, applying (13.2.3) with q and z replaced by g® and —tq?, respec- 


tively, (13.2.19), and (13.2.5) with z replaced by —tq, we deduce from (13.2.18) 
that 
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In conclusion, combining (13.2.17) and (13.2.20), we complete the derivation 
of Lemma 13.2.2. 


13.3 Proof of Theorem 13.1.1 


Proof of Theorem 13.1.1. We shall assume that t and n are positive real 
numbers. At the conclusion of the proof, we appeal to analytic continuation. 
Because the integrand is an even function of x, we can write 
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we can write the integral in (13.3.1) as 
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Replacing x by u + it/(2n), we find that 
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Similar formulas can be derived for each of the three remaining integrals 
in (13.3.2). Thus, 
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For a sufficiently large positive number N, we consider the integral 


—37nu 
[. elt (utit/(2n)) + et/3 du, 
taken around the positively oriented rectangle Cy with vertices at +N and 
+N —it/(2n). The integrand has simple poles at i(—t/(2n)+2/3+k) for each 
integer k. However, if we choose n sufficiently large, then none of these poles 
lie inside or on the contour Cy. (At the end of our proof, we can remove this 
stipulation by analytic continuation.) Hence, by Cauchy’s theorem, 
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It is easy to see that the integrals along the vertical sides of Cy tend to 0 as 
N — oo. Therefore, we conclude that 
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Clearly, we can establish similar results for the other three integrals in (13.3.3). 
Using (13.3.4) and the aforementioned three analogues, we find that 
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To evaluate the four integrals on the right-hand side of (13.3.5), we turn to 
Mordell’s evaluation (13.1.1). We first consider the first integral on the right 
side of (13.3.5). Replacing 7, x, and @ by 3%n, 0, and 2/3—t/(2n), respectively, 
in Mordell’s formula (13.1.1), we find that 
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The remaining three integrals in (13.3.5) are similarly established, and we find 
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Using these four evaluations in (13.3.5), we deduce that 
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We want to simplify (13.3.6). First, it is easily checked that F(a,7) and 
611(x,7) satisfy the transformation formulas 
611(x,T) = —O11(x + 1, T) = =O1i(=2, T) = M2247) 614 (x +T; T); (13.3.7) 
F(a,7T) =—F(a@4+1,7) = —F(a@+7,7) + 411(2,7) 
= —F(-a#+7,7) = F(-2,7T) + 011 (2,7). (13.3.8) 


Second, recall that 611 satisfies the transformation formula [272, p. 475] 
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In particular, we need two special cases of (13.3.9), namely, 
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Employing (13.3.10), (13.3.11), (13.3.7), and (13.3.8) in (13.3.6), we find 
that 
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2 
[ e T®'/3 cos rta 
Wo 
0 e2re3 +1 4 eo 27/3 


_ _v3 jew F (2in — 3, 3in) e2mtg4/9 F (2in + 3, 3in) 


4 O14 (2in — Sit 3in) O14 (2in + sit 3in) 
~ ett 1/9 F (in — %, 3in) mg-1/9 F (in + 3, 3in) 
O14 (in = a 3in) O14 (in + st 3in) 


di./n O14 (3-4,-35) Ou ($+4,- ) 
) 


3in 


t 

Qn 
V3. ayo { jane Fin B3in) age F (Qin + SE, 3in) 
O14 (2in = Se 3in) 644 (2in + a 3in) 


e—3mt? (4n) F(?—-+,-s4) P42.) 
: “ a + 7 o 1>. (13.3.12 
2ivn (mises eS ici 


We need to replace the functions F' in (13.3.6) by their Lambert se- 
ries (13.1.2), and the theta functions 6,; by theta functions in Ramanujan’s 
notation (5.1.1). A routine calculation shows that 


611(a,7) — mie flyer er), q= ent. (13.3.13) 
Thus, (13.3.12) can be transformed into the shape 
2 
2 fS et? '/3 cos ate 
x 13.3.14 
mall e2re/3 fp e2r#/3 ( ) 
ert g/9 oO (—1) "gin" + 7/3 g3mnt 
i ab ea as ae >>) 1 get 
—T oe mp>m?+7™m —3m7r —3nt? /(4n 
4 e Ryere > (—1) q +7 [36 38mrt ic 3nt* /(4n) 
fy". did ae oo 1+ ugaas / 3 


oo mi m?+m, 2m .—mrit/n 


1 (-1)" qi we 
. eee ee » Im-+1 


m=—oo f + 1 
1 3 gee een i 
T Fate ge, am i a . 1+ ao 


We are now ready to complete the proof of Theorem 13.1.1. Use 
Lemma 13.2.1 with ¢ replaced by e™* and employ Lemma 13.2.2 with q 
and t replaced by q; and e™*/", respectively. Multiply this new version 
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of (13.2.1) by q?/° on both sides and then move the first two expressions on 
the right-hand side to the left-hand side. Take the new version of (13.2.11) 
and multiply both sides by e~3"/(4")/\/n. Take the new left-hand sides 
of (13.2.1) and (13.2.11) and add them together to deduce that 


2m(m—1)/3 


oo 
q 
L := q’/® ~ (13.3.15) 
Dy (eg ea )(—e ae aaah 
ge Snt?/(4n) 92 oo gens) 
1 1 
+ = ; 
vn fay (el gh afm (eats Pm 
emt gh/? (—1)% gr" + 7/3 g3mmt 
faery. ag | En 1+ goat 
gorge? ee) (—1)™gi’ +7m/3_—3mnt 

fey, ery) 2a 1+ gor 

en bt? /(An) 1 
+2 V3n f(—wee T#/g?, =u 2ertt/*) 

og an 2m ,—mrit/n 
(-1)" qh wie 

a > 1 LL 2m+1 

mM=—oo "1 

1 3 (—1) gi" +m ,,2m emait/n ; 

TF (ater? = 2a 7!) Rc be qn . 


Now take the new right-hand sides of (13.2.1) and (13.2.11) and add them 
together. From (5.1.3), f(—e8*g?, —e-3**) = —e— 37" f(—e8*, —e 37" 9”), and 
so with the use of this identity, we find that this sum equals 


@ig): 
R:= (9 { oe (13.3.16) 
ig ea fe™ ae o"'") 


eA BP PFC, PP) f(-e oe, —") 
Gr \atagre "ae ~ 


( —20t eo tt ) } 
x 
fen eat ger8 fey, mgr ttg 4) 


) 
a 
eo 3mt?/(An) (423 Gi) 50 
vn 3(dti di )oof (e/g, e741) 
i (ais q7)50f(—e7™/™, —e t/q?) 


V3 (1—w) Flan, a1) (qs) f (equ, equ) 


1 eo mit/n 
x 5 - ; : ‘ 
fae a. er) flea, =e 7) 


We prove that R is identically equal to zero. 
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Recall that q, = e~7/7 and q = e™*’. If we translate (13.3.9) via (13.3.13), 
we find that 


fier, gel) 
= Hil iret et rin® /7—mialt (g/g, 1/4 #(_ ge? it aig Oe), (13.3.17) 


(We remark that in his notebooks [231], [55, p. 36], Ramanujan wrote (13.3.9) 
or (13.3.17) in the equivalent form 


Jaf(e-2 +", eo ne) a e? /4,/B f(e PF tin e-P—anBy, 


where a, 8 € C, aG = 7, and Rea? > 0.) From (13.3.17), with rT = 3in, we 
can easily deduce that 


f(—e?"*¢" ag) 
d 


a —1/4,,—riw—m(2—1/2)?/(3n) 2Qrau/(3n) 2 —2rx/(3n) 1 
=—~—4 e —e qdi,—e ‘ 3.3.18 
= ui 1 ). ) 


= e727 a/(3n) 


li ae 

ae 1— en ene _ 3n’ 
dividing both sides of (13.3.18) by 1— e~?"'* and letting x tend to 0, we find 
that 


1 = 4 
C= Ioan! ta (Ge es 


(The identity (13.3.19) is simply the ‘cube’ of the transformation formula for 
the Dedekind eta-function, which Ramanujan recorded more than once in his 
notebooks [231], [55, p. 43, Entry 27(iii)].) Applying (13.3.19), (13.3.19) a 
second time with q replaced by q'/*, and (13.3.18) with « = } — 3in — 3it, 


2 2 
we find that 
a 
ra Cay gare me ml (ai3 47) 5 
(ur flee @) vm B(id)afle"gi,e 7" a) 
(13.3.20) 


(13.3.19) 


Apply (13.3.18) with x replaced by 5 sin, Sit, 5 Zin, Sit in, and sit-in, 


respectively. We furthermore use (13.2.13) to deduce (13.3.21) and (5.1.3) to 
deduce (13.3.22). Accordingly, we find that 


eo = ql? f(-eo™ Bq, —e™/F qu) 


cs (473 1) 00 (493 Too 


fla.@) : (13.3.21) 
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iq7 NRE rt aan (AFM) 


V3n 
x f(—emit/n, eo mit/ng?), (13.3.22) 
1 
faa = Jaf en): eae?) 
y 2 ; 
f(—e8*tgt/?, —e-3ttg2/3) — iq? 1/36 gi/4 ¢—mi/3—nt/2+-3nt? /(4n)—nit/(2n) 
? V3n 
x f(— en tit/n wq?, — ently), (13.3.24) 
a = 7 at n)tri n 
f(—e73ttgt/3, —e8ttg?/3) — 4 a Fe a a 
? V3n 
x f(—eTH#/My2g?, —e-TH/ IW), (13.3.25) 


Employing (13.3.20)—(13.3.25) and using the fact that e7/? = /3i/(1 — w?), 
we conclude that 
PPP) T!, F) f(—e Fg, —e8"") 
(97/3; 7?) 0 f(a, Nf (e-7"a, €F"*a) 


(13.3.26) 


( —2nt ewtt - 
x 
fee =e" 218) f(-e —3nt git ere?) 


eo 3rt? /(4n) eretsm. = earn ge) 


i (G3; Th )eof (— 


vn V3(1-w?) f(a, a)f(a. af era, eT miting, 


1 ew tit/n 
a fare Og oe) (= 2 ering : = we Tl) 


If we insert (13.3.26) and (13.3.20) into (13.3.16), we conclude that R 
Thus, from (13.3.15), L = 0. Therefore, comparing (13.3.14) and (13.3 
we see that we have proved Theorem 13.1.1. 


= 0. 
15), 


Choi [110] gives a second proof of Theorem 13.1.1. He shows that both 
the left and right sides of (13.1.6) satisfy the same functional equation. He 
then considers the difference of the left and right sides and proves that it 
is a bounded entire function. Using Liouville’s theorem, he shows that this 
difference equals 0. 
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Proof of Theorem 13.1.2. Using (13.2.3) with t replaced by —e™ and q re- 
placed by q?/*, we find that 
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oo 2m(m—1)/3 


2/9 q 
ue etg'/*: Pla Gg a 


2/9 oo (yee 


a a Wt (13.4.1) 
Cae male 2. 1 + g?mt)/3ernt 


Employing (13.2.3) with t replaced by —e™/” and q replaced by q°, we deduce 
that 


e-3nt? /(4n) g2 lore) ono 
wn 4 (-6 ert n. dm (2 etn q° Ola 
__ e788 /(An) % eure (13.4.2) 
(8: ao Vn Vn a. 1+ qf" wit /n ~ 


Replacing m by m — 1 and m by —m, respectively, in the two sums on the 
right-hand side in the first step below, we find that 


foe) jeg) 1ymginm+) 
Ds La get bigat = De 3 as (13.4.3) 


Gaeg Lor oe oe 

= > eee 3 (—1)™qrnm—0 
comes grrr at — 1+ gq om DBert 

_ yD (—1)mttgnr—1) F > (—1ymg(m=1) (g2m=)/3-at 4 1 4) 
Za lt g2m-))/B ent a [op gem Dig 

7 s Ay eas wy pymtigre(m—1) 
a i+ g2m-D/Bent oa 4 gem-D/3 eT a 


With q replaced by q? and e™ replaced by e™/” in (13.4.3), we deduce that 


oo 2 

(-1)"qi™ +9m 

> iT ges ere (13.4.4) 
oo pe oo apg oo 


m+1 9m?—9m 
l+q ae 3 etit/n oy, i-+e ais 3 en rit/n > 1) val , 


m=1 


m=1 


n (13.3.19), if we replace q by q'/3, so that q: is replaced by gq? and n is 
replaced by an, we find that 


—1/36 1/4 


i 
rg a= at Greve 
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Thus, 


2 —1/36 9/4 
— = aan (13.4.5) 
Vn (Gd?) (97/9; q?/? )oo/n 


We now add (13.4.1) and (13.4.2). Then we substitute (13.4.3) and (13.4.4) 
on the right-hand side of our sum. Lastly, in order to complete the proof of 
Theorem 13.1.2, we need to use (13.4.5) 


In conclusion, we remark that Choi [110] employs Theorem 13.1.1 to derive 
several transformation formulas for third order mock theta functions. For 
example, 


1/4,2 


2 
2 fe e™*'3 cos rn 1 q/*q 
d — 2/9 — #1 3 
al e27t/3 44 4 eo 202/3 - q 5 f3(4) or Jn w3(q;); 


where f3(q) and w3(q) are the usual third order mock theta functions. Finally, 
we remark that J. Lovejoy and R. Osburn [199] and W. Moore [206] have 
found further results on the tenth order mock theta functions. 


Check for 
updates 
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Ramanujan’s Last Letter to Hardy 


14.1 Introduction 


In one of the most enigmatic, important, and influential mathematical letters 
in the history of mathematics, written to Hardy on January 12, 1920, Ra- 
manujan mistily described his theory of mock theta functions. For nearly a 
century, mathematicians have been attempting to penetrate into the mean- 
ings of the letter’s assertions. Although enormous progress has been made in 
fitting Ramanujan’s claims into contemporary mathematics, a dark curtain 
has not allowed us to view what is really on stage, i.e., Ramanujan’s thoughts 
behind his discoveries. 

In this chapter, we reproduce this letter, which was first published with 
Ramanujan’s Lost Notebook [232, pp. 127-131]. The first, complete, printed 
version can be found in Ramanujan: Letters and Commentary by the second 
author and R.A. Rankin [67, pp. 220-223]. However, these two versions are 
not identical. The beginning paragraph of the letter in [67] can be found 
in Ramanujan’s Collected Papers [230, p. xxxi], but it is not in [232]. In 
[230, pp. xxxi-xxxii, 354-355], the initial paragraph is followed by only brief 
excerpts and not the entire letter. At the end of the first sentence of the first 
paragraph are ellipses, and at the conclusion of the first paragraph in [230, 
p. xxxi] are further ellipses, indicating that material has been omitted. It is 
possible that the second set of ellipses points to the letter as it begins at the 
top of page 127 in [232]. But it seems likely that a portion of Ramanujan’s 
last letter to Hardy is missing, especially after the first sentence, and possibly 
at the end of the first paragraph. 

After we record Ramanujan’s last letter, or at least what is extant from his 
last letter, we examine the claims made in it and briefly relate the remarkable 
discoveries that have emerged, especially in recent years. 

We have altered Ramanujan’s last letter by inserting subscripts on each 
of Ramanujan’s mock theta functions so that our notation is consistent with 
that in the remainder of the chapter. 
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14.2 The Last Letter 


S. Ramanujan to G. H. Hardy 
12 January 1920 


University of Madras 


I am extremely sorry for not writing you a single letter up to now... I dis- 
covered very interesting functions recently which I call “Mock” J-functions. 
Unlike the “False” J-functions (studied partially by Prof. Rogers in his in- 
teresting paper) they enter into mathematics as beautifully as the ordinary 
v-functions. I am sending you with this letter some examples .... 

If we consider a V-function in the transformed Eulerian form e.g. 


ho = ty. q' g _ 
ie Se ae Cae Coa aoe 
(By teo¥ g a vi 5 


hog Gegiag) daQie l=) 


and determine the nature of the singularities at the points g = 1,q? = 1,q°? = 
1,q* = 1,q° = 1,... we know how beautifully the asymptotic form of the 
function can be expressed in a very neat and closed exponential form. For 
instance when q = e~ and t > 0 


(A) = ee (F mi) *+ont 
ooo a) (yt 
2, 


and similar results at other singularities.* It is not necessary that there should 
be only one term like this. There may be many terms but the number of terms 
must be finite.} Also o(1) may turn out to be O(1). That is all. For instance 
when gq — 1 the function 


1 
{(1 —q)(1 — q?)(1 — q3)--- }"”° 


is equivalent to the sum of five terms like (*) together with O(1) instead of 
o(1). 

If we take a number of functions like (A) and (B) it is only in a limited 
number of cases the terms close as above; but in the majority of cases they 
never close as above. For instance when g = e~’ and t > 0 
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3 6 
(Oe tee 2 _ : pose 


(eg? Gage (a) a" )e ge)? 


| t Ww? 2 k 
= tayt+agt* +---+ Olagt 
V5 exp (Z ay ag (ax ) 


where a; = —< and so on. The function (C) is a simple example of a function 


behaving in an unclosed form at the singularities. 


2 
*The coefficient (of) 1/t in the index of e happens to be a in this partic- 
ular case. It may be some other transcendental numbers in other cases. 
+The coefficients of t,t?,... happen to be aR ... in this case. In other 


cases they may turn out to be some other algebraic numbers. 

Now a very interesting question arises. Is the converse of the statements 
concerning the forms (A) and (B) true? That is to say Suppose there is a 
function in the Eulerian form and suppose that all of an infinity of points 
q = e2'™™/" are exponential singularities and also suppose that at these points 
the asymptotic form of the function closes as neatly as in the cases of (A) and 
(B). The question is:—is the function taken the sum of two functions one of 
which is an ordinary 0 function and the other a (trivial) function which is O(1) 


at all the points g = e?'7""/"? The answer is it is not necessarily so. When it 
is not so I call the function Mock ¥-function. I have not proved rigorously that 
it is not necessarily so. But I have constructed a number of examples in which 
it is inconceivable to construct a J-function to cut out the singularities of the 
original function. Also I have shown if it_is necessarily so then it leads to the 
following assertion:—viz. it is possible to construct two power series in x namely 
yO ane” and >> b,x” both of which have essential singularities on the unit 
circle, are convergent when |z| < 1, and tend to finite limits at_every point 
x = e2*r/5 and that at the same time the limit of So ane” at the point 
x = e~*™r/s is equal to the limit of )7>° bnx” at the point 2 = e~ 77/8, 

This assertion seems to be untrue. Any how we shall go to the examples 
and see how far our assertions are true. 

I have proved that if 


qd qd 
=e a8 spots 
BO =1+ (yp oe t Tarde 
then 
f(q) + (1 —a)(1 — o°)(1 — 9°) --- (1 — 29 + 24 — 2¢? + ---) = O(1) 
at all the points q = —1, q? = —1, q® = —1, q’ = —1, ..., and at the same 
time 
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at all the points q? = —1, qt = —1, g® = —-1, .... Also obviously f3(q) = O(1) 
at all the points g= 1, g =1, q =1,.... And so f3(q) is a Mock ¥ function. 
When g = —e~! and t > 0 


1 n 
f3(q) 4 [rex (= =) >A, (14.2.1) 


(14.2.2) 


It is inconceivable that a simple J function could be found to cut out the 
singularities of f3(q). 
Mock v-functions 


—_ q | q Ht ate 
@O=I+ Tet as edse | 
oa + r a. 
= l-qg (l-qg(l-@)  G-@)0-@)0-4) © 
q q' 


x3(q) =1+ + 
s(q) lege Ue) ae) 


These are related to f3(q) as shown below. 
23(—q) — fa(q) = fa(q) + 4¥3(—@) 


1 — 2q + 2q* — 29° + --- 
Cla Quire? Gl page 


(1 — 2g + 2q/? + ---)? 
(Gq —@)U— 9?)> 


4x3(q) — fs(q) = 


These are of the 3rd order. 


Mock V-functions (of 5th order) 


q’ q 


q 1 | 
l+q (l+q@)(l+q@)  +a)(1+¢7)(1 +43) 


{ oe. 
T 


fo(q) =14 


do(¢) =14+ 41 4+q4+C04Q04+7)4+P04904+P)04¢)4+-- 
vo(g) =qt+ PI tqgtP4QOdt+ 7) +r dt gd+eP)l+q) t+: 
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MO Te Cape d=Mu- pias 
= q q? q° 
a4 {+ oa (rd pe=5)" 

Fo(q) =1+ ¢ + q 


bo(—q) + xo(q) = 2Fo(q)- 


fo(—@) + 2Fo(q7) — 2 = b0(—4") + Yo(—4) 

1 — 2g + 2g4 — 2q9 4+ --- 
(Lgl ge) (Leg?) alae g) ot 
L+qtqe+qi2+-:- 

G8 ig i Gelass 
Mock ¥J-functions (of 5th order) 


g? g® q? 


*T+q G+00+2) | 0+ 00+20 48) | 


fi(@ =1 


d(g =q+ C7 4+q+P04+g04+e) +: 


315 


vi(q) =14+ 4 +q+P04+9047)4+ (14+ 9)04+7)04+e)4+°-° 
x(q) = : 4 4 r 
faq Seda) ae ae ia) 
| oF | 
Q-q)4—@)1—g)A-q") © 


= + 

1-q (1—q@)(1— 4°) 
have got similar relations above. 
Mock ¥-functions (of 7th order) 


1=g)—@)4— 9") 


‘T-@' G-@i-@ *0-0-#0a-#) 
(ii) q_, q ia 
l-q’ (l-@)1-@)  (-@)1-—@)(1—-@) | 
2 6 
(iii) : + a + Z | 
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These are not related to each other. 
Ever yours sincerely 
S. Ramanujan 


The last three entries in Ramanujan’s letter give definitions of three sev- 
enth order mock theta functions. However, in contrast to the third and fifth 
order mock theta functions, there are no entries in the Lost Notebook involv- 
ing seventh order mock theta functions! This is strong evidence that pages 
from the Lost Notebook have been lost. 

The function /3(q) is Ramanujan’s famous third order mock theta func- 
tion, which we have denoted by (2.1.1). The two assertions immediately fol- 
lowing the definition of f3(q) were first proved by A. Folsom, K. Ono, and 
R.C. Rhoades [138], [139]. In fact, they proved much more, as we now relate. 
Define 


Ay q” 
aes d (wg; @)n(q/W3G)n’ area) 
U(w; 4) = $2 (wa; g)n(q/w; ang", (14.2.4) 
n=0 
ee Cares ee 
We note that if w = —1, then 
R(-1;q) = fs(q), (14.2.6) 
U(-1;q) = So (-qa)ea"*! =: u(q), (14.2.7) 
n=0 


(-a:9)2,  (—43 doo 


by (3.1.14). We also note that R(w;q) is the generating function for ranks of 
partitions, and that C(w;q) is the generating function for cranks of partitions. 


Theorem 14.2.1 ([138], [139]). Let a,b, h, and m be integers such that 1 < 
a<b,1<h<™m, gcd(a,b) = ged(h,m) = 1, and b\m. Let h denote an 
inverse of h modulo m, i.e., hh’ =1 (modm). Then, if Gm is an mth root of 
unity, as q radially approaches ¢", within the unit disc, 


lim, {RGsa) — moa} =A cea — GUC Gh). (14.2.9) 


qoch 


Using the notation (14.2.6)—-(14.2.8), we state separately Ramanujan’s 
claim, which is the special case a = 1, b = 2, and m = 2k, where k is a 
positive integer. 
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Theorem 14.2.2. If ¢ is a primitive root of unity of order 2k, then as q 
radially approaches ¢ within the unit disc, 


lim { fa(q) ~ (-1)*8(a)} = —4u(¢). (14.2.10) 


The expression immediately to the right of f3(q) in (14.2.1) arises from the 
transformation formulas for the theta functions comprising b(q). W. Zudilin 
[283] discovered a short proof of (14.2.10) based on theorems in Ramanujan’s 
Lost Notebook, and so we will provide his proof here. 


Proof. We begin by recalling a special case of a result found on page 15 in 
the Lost Notebook [232], namely [33, p. 67, Entry 3.4.7], 


ie 1/w iad eure? 

(9; Qoo 1—q"/w 
(14.2.1) 

Second, we rewrite (2.3.12), which we proved in [32, p. 264, Entry 12.2.2], in 

the form 


R(w;q) + (1 — w)(1 — 1/w)U(w;q) = 


n=—Cco 


_ 1/w esd (1agnte 


iq) = 14.2.12 
eal (Gd)oo ~~. 1-qn/w ( 
From (14.2.6), (14.2.7), and (14.2.11), we see that 
Ge grintl)/2 
f3(q) + 4u(q) = R(—1;q) + 4U(-1; Geo ae (14.2.13) 
Furthermore, from (14.2.8) and (14.2.12), we find that 
9 o9 1 man(n+l)/2 
Wa) =C(-1.9) = a (14.2.14) 
From (14.2.13) and (14.2.14), we can then deduce that 
4 Mees gr(2n—1) 
4 oo gh @n+) 
Moreover [32, p. 264, equations (12.2.7), (12.2.6)], 
1 oo gr@r-T) co et @ ee iq” 
(% @)oo 23 Lg eh GP)? : 
1 oo grQntl) 1 3 \a( 2) qh 
(4; doo ie = 3 7a , 


n=—0o n=0 
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Thus, we can recast (14.2.15) and (14.2.16) in the forms 


fala) + 4u(q) — (a) = 8(—a;4)2, 5» — rane (442.17) 
— gg)? So GP ng” 
a eae, 


We now observe that as q — ¢ radially, the infinite products on the right- 
hand sides of (14.2.17) and (14.2.18) each tend to 0, while the infinite series 
on the right-hand sides each tend to a finite number when k is even and odd, 
respectively. This completes the proof of Theorem 14.2.2. 


We see that Appell—Lerch basic bilateral series play a key role in Zudilin’s 
proof of Theorem 14.2.2. E. Mortenson observed that results he had estab- 
lished on Appell—Lerch series [212] could be utilized to prove further results of 
this sort [214]. Since many mock theta functions are special cases of the ‘uni- 
versal’ mock theta function g3(x;q), defined in (13.1.7), Rhoades [236] asked 
how one can explicitly determine modular forms f),4,8,n,~ in a uniform way 
such that 

92(C8.44;4") — fa,b,A,B,h,k(9) = O(1), 


asq>¢ i radially, where ¢;, is a kth root of unity. He further asked how one 
can determine the constants 


Qa,b,A,B,h,k 7= ase {92(Gfq4;¢?) — fa,b,A,B,h,k(D)} - 
WG 


K. Bringmann and L. Rolen completely answered Rhoades’s queries [85] by 
employing a result of Mortenson [214]. At the beginning of his paper [236], 
Rhoades gives what he believes to be Ramanujan’s definition of a mock theta 
function. Then later in his paper, Rhoades provides the most commonly ac- 
cepted modern definition of a mock theta function due to D. Zagier [280] and 
shows that they are different. 

J. Bajpai, S. Kimport, J. Liang, D. Ma, and J. Ricci [49] have proved 
theorems on radial limits for other mock theta functions, similar to those on 
radial limits established by Folsom, Ono, and Rhoades [138], [139]. In partic- 
ular, they have established such results for each of the ten fifth order mock 
theta functions of Ramanujan. Moreover, they have proved similar theorems 
for several sixth and eighth order mock theta functions. We offer two examples 
from their paper. Recall the fifth order mock theta functions 


n2 


fold := >and fig) = DD A. 


& (-Gq)n (14.2.19) 


The aforementioned authors proved the following theorem [49, p. 481, Theo- 
rem 1.1]. 
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Theorem 14.2.3. Let ¢ be a primitive root of unity of order 2k, and suppose 
that q— ¢ radially within the unit disk. Then 


k-1 
lim (fo(a) — B(fosa)) = —2 9 *VOME(—C5. Cn 


n=0 
and 


k-1 


ie (fi(q) — B(fis 9) = -2 55 CPV? (6; On, 


n=0 


where B(fo;q) and B(f1;q) are modular forms of weight 4 and level I, (20). 


14.3 Formulas for the Taylor Series Coefficients of f3(q) 


We now discuss the assertion in (14.2.2). L. Dragonette [127] first proved that 
if 


fs(q) =: 3 a(n)q”, (14.3.1) 
then ™ 
" [val (—1)(*+9/?] Ao, (n — k(1 + (-1)*)/4) sinh ( ne 1) 
tel k(n — 34) 
+0(n2**), (14.3.2) 


for each € > 0, where A;(n) denotes the same sum that appears in the Hardy— 
Ramanujan—Rademacher formula for the partition function p(n), i.e., 


A;(n) = S- ii ge rn, (14.3.3) 


h (mod k) 
(h,k)=1 


where wy, is a certain 24kth root of unity. See [17, pp. 70-71] for a more 
precise definition of wp, and the complete formula for p(n). Dragonette sug- 
gested that the error term was much smaller than what is indicated in (14.3.2) 
and that it may be that when the main sum is rounded off to the nearest in- 
teger, the sum would give the value of a(n) exactly. Andrews [11] improved 
Dragonette’s result by replacing the error term by O(n‘), for each € > 0. 
He furthermore conjectured that the series in (14.3.2) actually converges, i.e., 
that the error term is o(1), as nm + oo. Readers should consult Andrews’ paper 
[27], which also contains numerical evidence. 
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The conjecture of Dragonette and Andrews was proved in 2007 by 
K. Bringmann and K. Ono [79]. They constructed a weak Maass—Poincaré 
series with holomorphic part q~! f3(q). As a consequence, in finding a formula 
analogous to the Hardy-Ramanujan—Rademacher exact formula for p(n), they 
obtain an exact formula for a(n) and consequently exact formulas for N,(n) 
and N.(n), the number of partitions of n with odd rank and the number of 
partitions of n of even rank, respectively. 


Check for 
updates 


15 


Euler Products in Ramanujan’s Lost Notebook 


15.1 Introduction 


In his famous paper, On certain arithmetical functions [229], Ramanujan offers 
for the first time the Euler product for what is now known as Ramanujan’s 
Dirichlet series. More precisely, if t(n) denotes Ramanujan’s tau-function, 
then [229, p. 153] 


2. 7(n) 1 13 
= Rese, 15.1.1 
a i I lao a ee a alee 


where the product is over all primes p. It should be emphasized that (15.1.1) 
is prefaced by the words, “For it appears that”. Thus, at the time he wrote 
[229], Ramanujan did not have a proof of (15.1.1), and we are uncertain if he 
later devised a proof or not. In the same article, Ramanujan states further 
Euler products for the Dirichlet series associated with special cases of 


a{(1 — g?4/*)(1 — g#8/*)(1 — g7/*).--J% =: $7 Wa(n)q”, 24, 
n=1 


for which he also does not provide proofs. Proofs were given by Mordell in 
1917 [207, p. 121]. 

Published with the Lost Notebook is a more complete list of Ramanujan’s 
discoveries about such Euler products [232, pp. 233-235]. In particular, in his 
paper [229], Ramanujan examines only Euler products corresponding to pow- 
ers of the Dedekind eta function, while in the manuscript in [232], Ramanujan 
examines Dirichlet series arising from powers of the eta function multiplied by 
certain Eisenstein series. This list of 46 modular forms with their correspond- 
ing Euler products is examined in the last section of the present chapter. It 
is to be emphasized that in this list, the associated modular form contains a 
power of only one eta function. 
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At scattered places in his Lost Notebook, Ramanujan offers further ex- 
amples of Euler products that we relate below. Most of these were claimed 
to have been proven by S.S. Rangachari [233] using the theory of modular 
forms, but his proofs are incomplete, and he failed to notice that several of 
Ramanujan’s claims need corrections. See also Rangachari’s paper [234] for a 
discussion of some of these results. S. Raghavan [226] disproved one of Ra- 
manujan’s claims, but did not offer a corrected version. Being in the original 
Lost Notebook, these scattered results were most likely discovered during the 
last year of Ramanujan’s life, after he had returned to India. Thus, from time 
to time, he was clearly seeking further theorems along the lines of what he 
wrote in [229], and it is unfortunate that he did not live longer to further 
develop his ideas. 

The results are dispersed somewhat randomly, and we shall examine them 
in the order in which they appear in [232]. After we examine the scattered 
claims, we focus our attention on the list given on pages 233-235 of [232]. 
It is doubtful that few, if any, of our arguments coincide with those found 
by Ramanujan. In particular, we use ideas, for example, from the theory of 
modular forms, with which Ramanujan would have been unfamiliar. We have 
attempted to present proofs that are as elementary as possible, but even 
these proofs are unlikely to be close to any found by Ramanujan. It would 
be of enormous interest if one could discern how Ramanujan discovered these 
beautiful theorems on Euler products. 

In our accounts that follow, which are based on the second author’s paper 
with B. Kim and K.S. Williams [63], we employ Ramanujan’s notations for 
theta functions and Eisenstein series. As usual, set 

co 
(a; Q)oo = [[c _ aq"), lal <i. 
n=0 
Ramanujan’s function f(—q) is defined by 
co 
F(-a) = D> (-1)"¢@"-9? = (3Q)oo = 4n(z), 39g = "2 EH, 
n=—Cco 
(15.1.2) 
where the second equality above is the pentagonal number theorem, where 
n(z) denotes the Dedekind eta function, and where H = {z : Im z > O}. 
Ramanujan’s Eisenstein series are defined for |q| < 1 by 


oo nq” 
P =1- 24 — 15.1. 
(q) a eer (15.1.3) 
n=1 
oe nq” 
:= 14240 , 15.1.4 
ata) (15.1.4) 
Gor 5 it 


R(q) = 1-504> ~ ee (15.1.5) 
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15.2 Scattered Entries on Euler Products 


Entry 15.2.1 (p. 54). Jf f(—q) is defined by (15.1.2) and 


So ang” = af? (-af?(-4"), (i5aa) 
n=1 
then 
15.2.2 
ae ~ 4 + = 8 II 1 — p2ti-s) II 1+ 20,0 ° + g2l-s)’ ( ) 


where the first product is over all primes p = 3,5,6 (mod 7), the second product 
is over all primes q = 1,2,4(mod7), and 


3 if g =2 
=. ?? ae 15.2.3 
a (ou if g=u? +70". ( ) 


Entry 15.2.1 was essentially established by Rangachari [233]; see formula 
(5) under (b) in his paper. However, like Ramanujan, he failed to see that cy 
had to be defined separately from the remaining cases when q = 1, 2,4 (mod7). 

Ramanujan records another form of Entry 15.2.1 in his manuscript on the 
partition and tau-functions; in particular, see [232, p. 146] or [34, p. 105]. 


Entry 15.2.2 (p. 146). Define the coefficients an, n >1, by (15.2.1). Then 


oe) - 1 
Serie _ pes 


n= p=3,5,6 (mod 7) 
1 
7 II TEAL (15.2.4) 
—s (1-s) 
p=1,2,4 (mod 7) 1+Cpp* +p 
where 
Cy = 2p—a* (15.2.5) 
with 
4p = a” + 7b". (15.2.6) 


If p is odd, then the equality p = u?+7v? implies that 4p = (2u)? +7(2v)?. 
Conversely, if 4p = a? + 7b? and p is odd, then a and 6 are even and p = 
(a/2)? + 7(b/2)?. Hence, (15.2.2) is equivalent to (15.2.4) when p is odd, and, 
in particular, 


Cy = 2p — a? = 2(p — 2u*) = 2(u? + Pu? — 2u”) = 2(7u? — u?) = 2c. 
P p 


When p is even, it is easy to check that C2 is equal to 2c2. We thus see that 
Entries 15.2.1 and 15.2.2 are equivalent. 
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Entry 15.2.2 was discussed by Berndt and K. Ono in their paper [66, equa- 
tion (8.4)], and they remarked that it could be proved with two applications 
of Jacobi’s identity 

(qiaeo = So (-D)"(2nt Nghe”, (15.2.7) 
n=0 
but they did not supply a complete proof; see also [34, p. 145]. The first 


complete proof was given by H.H. Chan, S. Cooper, and W.-C. Liaw [90], and 
it is their proof that we now give below. 


Proof. As indicated in [233] and [66], using the Dedekind eta function n(z), 
which is defined in (15.1.2), we see that 


F(z) := So ang” = (2) (Tz) =af3 (OF (-a"), g=e"", ze, 


is in S := $3 (I0(7), (=)), the space of weight 3 cusp forms on Io(7) with 
the Legendre symbol (=) as the character, which can be deduced by applying 
Newman’s criterion for 7-products [220]. The space S is one dimensional [112, 
Théoréme 1], and hence F(z) is an eigenform. Consequently, the corresponding 
Dirichlet series has an Euler product expansion [187, p. 163] 


3 = =|] : (15.2.8) 
n=1 p 


1 app * 4: (2) ppG-s) 


It remains to determine a, for all primes p. 
We write Jacobi’s identity (15.2.7) in the form 


(2) = s age /®, (15.2.9) 
=i tact 
Therefore, 
W(z)n? (Tz) = > exp +78°)/8 (15.2.10) 
0:,B=—00 


a,8=1 (mod 4) 
Hence, for all positive integers n, we have, from (15.2.1) and (15.2.10), 
An = S- ap. (15.2.11) 
a,B=—0o 
(a,8)=(1,1) (mod 4) 
8n=a? +768? 
First, we take n = 2 in (15.2.11). The only pair (a, 8) € Z? satisfying 
16 = a? +78? and (a, 8) = (1,1) (mod 4) is (a, 8) = (—3, 1). Hence, az = —3. 
This gives the value of cg in (15.2.3). 
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Second, we take n = 7 in (15.2.11). The only pair (a, 8) € Z? satisfying 
56 = a? + 76? and (a, 8) = (1,1) (mod 4) is (a, 8) = (—7, 1). Hence, az = —7. 
This gives the first factor in (15.2.2). 

Now let n denote a prime p = 3,5,6(mod7), so that (=2) = —-l, 


in (15.2.11), where (2) denotes the Legendre symbol. In this case, 8p 4 
a? + 78? for any odd integers a and £, for otherwise, 8p = a? +78? and thus 


po 
Pp P P Pp 
which is a contradiction. Thus, a, = 0 for p = 3,5,6(mod7), and we obtain 
the second product on the right-hand side of (15.2.2). 

Finally, we let n denote a prime p = 1,2, 4 (mod 7), with p ¥ 2, in (15.2.11). 
In this case there exist integers A and B such that p = A? + 7B? [171, p. 309, 
Exercise 8]. Since p is odd, all such pairs (A, B) satisfy A+ B = 1 (mod 2). The 
mapping (A, B) + (—A,—B) shows that half of these pairs satisfy A+ B= 
1 (mod 4), with the other half satisfying A + B = 3(mod4). Let 


S:= {(A,B)€Z? : p= A* +7B’,A+B=1(mod4)} 
and 
T := {(a,8) €Z? : 8p=07 + 76?,a= 6 =1(mod4)}. 


We note that if (a,3) € T, then a = 6(mod8). The mapping A: SH T 
given by 
A((A, B)) = (A-7B,A+B) (15.2.12) 


is a bijection. Hence, applying (15.2.12) in (15.2.11), we obtain 


a= S> aB= SY (A-7B)(A+B) 


(a,8)ET (A, Byes 
1 
= S> (A-7B)(A+B) = S> (A-7B)(A+B). 
(A, B)EZ? (A,B)eZ? 
p=A°+7B? p=A?+7B? 
A+B=1 (mod 4) 
(15.2.13) 
If (A,B) € Z? is any solution of p = A? + 7B?, all the solutions are 
(A, B), (A,B), (—A, B), (—A,—B), so that by (15.2.13), 


ay = 5 (A- TB)(A+ B) + (A+TB)(A B)+(-A-—7B)(-A+B) 
+(—A+7B)(—A — B)) = 2(A? — 7B’). 


This completes the proof of (15.2.3) and the derivation of the third factor 
in (15.2.2) for primes p # 2. 
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Entry 15.2.3 (p. 207). Jf 


S¢ a(n)q” := af*(-af*(-4°), (15.2.14) 
n=1 
then 
q(n) 1 1 
= : 15.2.15 
aa mo 5h II 1—q(p)p* + ps ( ) 
where the product is over all primes p except p= 5. Furthermore, q(2) = —4, 


q(3) = 2, q(5) = —5, q(7) = 6, and generally q?(p) < 4p*. 


Entry 15.2.3 was not discussed by Rangachari [233]. However, it does fall 
under the theory outlined in his paper. We have corrected a misprint in the 
Lost Notebook [232]; Ramanujan had written p*?~* instead of p?~?* in the 
last term in the denominator on the right side of (15.2.15). The values of 
q(n), n = 2,3,5,7, calculated by Ramanujan are correct. It is doubtful that 
Ramanujan had a proof of the inequality q?(p) < 4p*, which follows from the 
deep work of P. Deligne [123]. It would be extremely interesting to know how 
Ramanujan deduced it. At the end of our proof of Entry 15.2.3, we provide 
an elementary proof of a much weaker result. 


Proof. The coefficients g(n), n > 1, are defined by (15.2.14). By a paper by 
Y. Martin [200, p. 4852, Table 1], g(n) is a multiplicative function of n. From 
a paper of M. Newman [219, p. 487], g(p%), where p is a prime not equal to 
5, satisfies the recurrence relation 


q(p*) — q(p)q(p*"!) + p?q(p*?) =0, aeN, a>2,  (15.2.16) 


and 
q(5°) = (—5)*, a € No. (15.2.17) 


Hence, for p # 5, by (15.2.16), 


oo ( aa oo p?) 
= S- A ae q(p) ys) on p° Be: wet 


a=0 i a= 
lee) lee) 
ap") q(p*"*) ge eS *) 
= Wy Ey 
a=0 a=1 
) re) 
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It follows from (15.2.18) that 


q(p 1 
5 15.2.19 
3 pos ~ 7 a q(p \p-s + p3—2s p # ( ) 


Also, from (15.2.17), 


—— q(5* o l—s\a i 
= —5 = -—___ =, 15.2.20 
d : 2 a ara ( ) 


Thus, as g(7) is multiplicative, we deduce from (15.2.19) and (15.2.20) that 
2 = OT Se - as ier 
a pe es a Pe 


p#5 a=0 
and so the proof of Entry 15.2.3 is complete, except for the inequality for 
q(p). 


co 


n=1 


To obtain an elementary bound for g(n), we use Ramanujan’s two famous 
identities [34, p. 98] 


a= 98S (Halen 


n=1 d|n 
and 
(P30) ( 5 ) a 
q-——— = ——}e} a, 
(9; doo 2 a m/e 


where (=) denotes the Kronecker symbol, to deduce that 


AGDGIP eo = >>> | >, (=) ea" 


m=1 \elm 


-3y > Be (=) « a. 


m+n=N 
Hence, writing d = a, e = b, m = by, and n = az, we deduce that, for N > 1, 
5 
N)= — } ab. 
t-¥'(wa)e-* Gas 
d|N (a,b, x,y) EN* 


ax+by=N 


Thus, using below an evaluation from [229], [230, p. 146, Table IV, no. 1], we 
find that 
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I(N)i<Sod+5 So ad 


d|\N (a,b,a,y)EN* 
ax+by=N 


N-1 


In particular, if N = p is a prime, 


which is much weaker than Ramanujan’s assertion. 


Entry 15.2.4 (p. 247). If 


S> d(n)q” := af ?(-0), (15.2.21) 


then 


O(n 1 
s tn) =|[ =r (15.2.22) 


n=1 
where the product is over all odd primes p. 
Entry 15.2.4 is actually a special case of a general claim made without 
proof in Ramanujan’s paper [229, p. 162]. Entry 15.2.4 was proved by Mordell 


[207, p. 121]; it is the case a = 6 in Mordell’s paper. A proof was also given 
by Rangachari [233]. 


Entry 15.2.5 (p. 247). If 


Y o(n)a” = af (-@)F(-a), (15.2.23) 
n=1 
then 
~ p(n) _ 1 1 1 1 


(15.2.24) 
where the first product is over all primes p such that p = 1,3,4,5,9 (mod 11), 
the second product is over all odd primes q such that q = 2,6,7,8,10 (mod 11), 
and the third product is over all primes r such that r can be written in the 
form r = 11A? 4+ B?. 
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Entry 15.2.5 is formula (2) under part (b) in Rangachari’s paper. Unfortu- 
nately, Rangachari failed to notice that Entry 15.2.5 is incorrect. Entry 15.2.5 
was first proved in its corrected form by Z.-H. Sun and K.S. Williams [256, 
p. 386, Theorem 7.2]. 


Entry 15.2.6 (p. 247). If 


S> o(n)q” = af (-@) F(-@"), (15.2.25) 
n=1 
then 
So(n) 1 1 1 1 1 
2 La II SS ae II i ia II (l+r-s)2 II (1 —t-#)2’ 
(15.2.26) 


where the first product is over all odd primes p such that p = 2,8, 11 (mod 21), 
the second product is over all primes q such that q = 5,17,20(mod 21), the 
third product is over all primes r such that r can be written in the form 
r =9A?+47B?, and the fourth product is over all primes t such that t can be 
written in the form t = A? + 63B?. 


Entry 15.2.6 is formula (1) under part (b) in Rangachari’s paper [233]. 
Entry 15.2.6 is incorrect, and so therefore is Rangachari’s proof. The first 
proof of a corrected version of Entry 15.2.6 was given by Sun and Williams 
[256, p. 388, Theorem 8.2(i)]. The proofs of corrected versions of Entries 15.2.5 
and 15.2.6 by Sun and Williams are discussed in more detail in Section 15.3, 
which is devoted to their methods. 


Entry 15.2.7 (p. 249). Define 


[oe} 


S¢ o(n)q” = af*(-a)R(a°), (15.2.27) 


n=1 


where R(q) is defined in (15.1.5). Then 


= (7) 1 
= 15.2.28 
d ns II 1— o(p)p-* + ps 
where the product is over all primes p exceeding 3 and 
0, if p = —1(mod6), 
= 15.2.29 
op) | ate ates if p = 1(mod6). ( ) 


where A and B are determined by p= A? + 3B?. 
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Entry 15.2.7 can also be found under List I on pages 233-235 of [232] or 
in List I in Section 15.4 below. 

In Ramanujan’s formulation, he wrote “where A and B are the same as 
before.” 


Proof. Let 
1++7-3 
w= —_—_. 
2 
For the convenience of future calculations, we record the values 


aes eeery a pon 
-l+w, w*= ? 5 oe em he 


W 


5 SS 
= 


J/—3 = -1+4 Ww, wV/—-3 = -2+4+u, w/—3 = —-l—w. 


We briefly review basic facts about the ring of integers Z+Zw = {a+yw|xz,y € 
Z} in the imaginary quadratic field Q(./—3), which has discriminant —3. It is 
well known that Z+ Zw is a unique factorization domain. The group of units 
in Z+ Zw is the cyclic group of order 6 generated by w. The Eisenstein integer 
2+ 2w is the product of two irreducible integers, namely, 2 and 1+ w. 

We now define a character y on Z+Zw modulo 2+2w. Let r+yw € Z+Zw. 
First, observe that 


2| ged(a + yw, 24+ 2w) == x =y=0(mod2), 
(1+ w)| ged(a + yw,2+2w) = = x =y(mod3). 


Hence, 


gcd(a + yw, 2+ 2w)=1 <— > (x,y) = (0,1), (1,0), or (1,1) (mod 2) 
and « # y(mod3). 


For those x + yw coprime with 2 + 2w, 


x + yw =1(mod2 + 2w), if (x,y) = (1,0) (mod 2) and « — y = 1(mod3), 
x + yw =w(mod2 + 2w), if (x,y) = (0,1) (mod 2) and x — y = 2(mod3), 
x + yw =w? (mod 2+ 2w), if (x,y) = (1,1) (mod 2) and x — y = 1(mod3), 
x + yw =w? (mod 2+ 2w), if (x,y) = (1,0) (mod 2) and x — y = 2(mod3), 
x + yw =w* (mod2 + 2w), if (x,y) = (0,1) (mod 2) and x — y = 1(mod3), 
x + yw =w? (mod2 + 2w), if (x,y) = (1,1) (mod 2) and x — y = 2(mod3). 


Hence, we can define a character y of order 6 on Z+ Zw modulo 2 + 2w by 


w*, ifa+yw=w* (mod2 + 2w) for some £ € {0, 1, 2,3, 4, 5}, 


- = 
x(2+yw) ‘é if ged(a + yw,2+ 2w) #1. 
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In particular, note that 


xv) =w tao. 


If ¢ is a unit in Z+ Zw, then e =u” for some @ € {0,1,2,3,4,5} and 
(Oe? = xu!) 0" = xMw)u™ = (wu = 1 


Thus, by [188, equations (5.8), (5.9)], the Hecke theta series 63(—3, x, z) is 
given by 


1 : = 
63(—3, x, 2) = = S- x(a + yw)(x + yw)" e2tetye)(e+¥)2 (15 ,2.30) 
at+yweEZ+Zw 


where z € H. Noting that (x+yw)(x+y@) = 2*+2y+y?, we define, for each 
é€ {0,1, 2,3, 4, 5}, 


Ap _ w x + yw T qe teuty” q= ecm 
y 


(x,y)EZ? 
rt+yw=w* (mod 2+2w) 


5 5 
acta Seana 
£=0 


(w,y)EZ? 
r+yw=w* (mod 2+2w) 


5 
1 2 
= 6 D2 X(e + yw)(w + yo) "gh erty 


£=0 (x,y)EZ? 
ctyw=w* (mod 2+2w) 


1 
=— YE _ Xle + yw)(w + yo) tev" 
w+ywEZ+Zw 
gcd(a+yw,2+2w)=1 


1 : = 
= F .e x(a + yw) (x + yur)’ e2tlatyw)(e+ye)z 


a+yweEZ+Zw 
= 03(—3, x, Z), (15.2.31) 
by (15.2.30). 
Next, we evaluate Ag, Ai,...,A5 by making the indicated changes of vari- 


able in the corresponding series: 


Ap = (a, y) = (r — 8, 2s), 

Aj (x,y) = (28,r — 8), 

Ag (x,y) = (-r+s,r+s), 
Az; (a, y) = (-r— 8,28), 
Ag (x,y) = (2s, -r —s), 
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As (t,y) =(r+8,—-r +8). 


We calculate one of the sums; the other calculations are similar. To that end, 


As5=w° S- (a + yw)'g® teuty 


(a,y)€Z? 
(x,y)=(1,1) (mod 2) 
x—y=2 (mod 3) 


=w So (r(1—w)+s(1+w))’g™ 4 
(r,s)€Z? 
r—s=1 (mod 3) 
r=1 (mod 2) 


=w » (—rw? _ su2/—3)" qr +37 
(r,s)EZ? 
r—s=1 (mod 3) 
r=1 (mod 2) 


wearer, 
(r,s)EZ? 


r—s=1 (mod 3) 
r=1 (mod 2) 


In summary, we find that 


Ap=4As=45s= So (r+8v—3)7q™ *3*", (15.2.32) 
(r,s)€Z? 
r—s=1 (mod 2) 
r=1 (mod 3) 


Ar=42=43= So (r—sv—=3)"q™ 43", (15.2.33) 
(r,s)EZ? 
r—s=1 (mod 2) 
r=1 (mod 3) 


Hence, by (15.2.32) and (15.2.33), 


5 
LS Ap=3 S- ((r + sV—3)" + (r — sV—3)") ese. 
£=0 (r,s)EZ? 
r—s=1 (mod 2) 
r=1 (mod 3) 


and so, by (15.2.31), 


1 == 
63(—3,x,2) = ; S- ((r + sV—3)" + (r — sV—3)") gr +38”, 
(r,s)€Z? 
r—s=1 (mod 2) 
r=1 (mod 3) 
(15.2.34) 
Now [188, p. 122], 


Os(—3, x, 2) = af*(-a°) R(q’). (15.2.35) 
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Thus, from (15.2.27), (15.2.35), and (15.2.34), 


1 
om== So ((rt+sV—3)" + (r — sv—3)’). (15.2.36) 
(7,8) EZ? 
r—s=1 (mod 2) 

=1 (mod 3) 

r?43s7=n 
As the only solution to r? + 3s? = 1, r—s = 1(mod2), r = 1(mod8) is 
(r,s) = (1,0), we find from (15.2.36) that 


o(1) =1. (15.2.37) 


The conditions r — s = 1(mod2), r? + 3s? = n imply that n = 1(mod2). 
Hence, 


o(n) =0, if 2|n. (15.2.38) 
The conditions r = 1 (mod3), r? + 3s? = n imply that n = 1 (mod 3). Hence, 
o(n)=0, if 3|n. (15.2.39) 
If p is a prime with p = —1(mod6) and n is odd, then there are no integers 


r and s such that p” = r? + 3s?. Thus, 
o(p")=0, — ifp=—1(mod6), _n odd. (15.2.40) 


If p is a prime with p = 1(mod6), then there are integers A and B 
such that p = A? + 3B?. Replacing A by —A, if necessary, we may sup- 
pose that A = 1(mod3). Replacing B by —B, if necessary, we may sup- 
pose that B > 0. All solutions of p = 2? + 3y? are given by (x,y) = 
(A, B), (A, -B), (—A, B), (—A, —B). Thus, 


(((A+ BV-3)' + (A - BY-3)’) 


((A- BV—3)' + (A+ BV-3)’)) 
= (A+ BV-3)' + (A— BY-3)’, (15.2.41) 


where A and B are given uniquely by p= A? + 3B?, A= 1(mod3), B > 0. 
The Hecke theta series 


on) =5 
+ 


=3)%52 = Die ene (15.2.42) 


where ¢(n) is given by (15.2.36), is a modular form of weight 8 on the group 
I(836) [188, p. 77]. We also know [188, p. 70] that ¢(n) is multiplicative and 
satisfies the recursion relation 


o(p™) — o(p)o(p™—") + p’b(p™ 7) = 0, (15.2.43) 


for each integer m > 2 and each prime p with p = 1(mod6) [188, equa- 
tion (5.7)], and the exact formula 
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o(p?™) = (—p")™, (15.2.44) 


for each positive integer m and each prime p with p = —1 (mod 6) [188, p. 71]. 
Hence, for p = —1(mod6), by (15.2.37), (15.2.40), and (15.2.44), 


o(p ne) o(p lisa OO fk VME 
3 pms => = = = 


m=0 m=0 m=0 
1 1 
p #8) m 
= = = , (15.2.45 
“Lo 1+pi*s 1 — o(p)p-s + pts 


by (15.2.40) once again. 
For p = 1(mod6), by (15.2.43), 


(1—¢(p)p~* +p’) oe") 
m=0 Pp 
= ote”) Ope on") Oy fs 
m=0 Pp m=1 Pp m=2 D 
14 2) — apie) in ss o(p™) — oie) + p'o(p™?) 
= _ (15.2.46) 


Thus, by (15.2.45) and (15.2.46), 


— o(p™) 1 
oe aes (15.2.47) 
mea ~ 1 6(p)p-* +p 


Clearly, by (15.2.38) and (15.2.39), 


S- le S- ie, (15.2.48) 
respectively. Thus, as ¢(n) is multiplicative, by (15.2.47) and (15.2.48), 


n) 2) Boom 
oS, Qms 2 ms = Tl = ms 
p prime 


1 
= te (p)p~* + pr?s 


This completes the proof of Entry 15.2.7. 
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Before discussing the next entry, we offer a remark on the convergence 
of the series and product in (15.2.28). The number of solutions (x,y) € Z? 
of n = x? + 3y? is <. n°, for each € > 0 [172, Corollary 9.1(a)]. Hence, 
by (15.2.36), 
o(r)| Kents, 


for each € > 0. Therefore, the Dirichlet series on the left-hand side of (15.2.28) 
converges absolutely for Re s > 3, and, moreover, we see that the product on 
the right-hand side of (15.2.28) also converges absolutely for Re s > 3. 


Entry 15.2.8 (p. 328). If 


S- ang” =a f'8(-¢), (15.2.49) 
n=) 
then 
Sin 1 1 1 
ie ~ 1 — 78-378 + 38-25 1 4+.510- 5-8 + 58-25 1 + 1404. 7-5 + 78-28 
1 1 1 
1+ 78-378 + 38-25 1 — 510-578 + 58-25 1 — 1404. 7-8 + 78-28 
(15.2.50) 


Ramanujan writes a plus sign in front of 510 in each of the products above. 
Since one of the signs is likely to be incorrect, we have accordingly changed 
the second sign. Raghavan [226] numerically disproved Ramanujan’s formula 
as he had written it. However, even with our slight change, Entry 15.2.8 is 
still incorrect. In searching for an appropriate linear combination of products 
of eta functions and Eisenstein series in order to correct Entry 15.2.8, we are 
led to 


78q° f'8(—q*) + af°(—¢*) R(q*) = q + 78q? — 510g — 1404q° + --- , 


where R(q) is defined in (15.1.5). From this calculation, it is possible that Ra- 
manujan thought that 78q? f!8(—q*) + qf®(—q*)R(q*) has an Euler-product, 
which, however, is not the case. Nonetheless, Ramanujan later discovered the 
correct Euler product involving q? f!8(—q*), which is given in Entry 15.4.3. 

We quote Ramanujan in the next entry. We emphasize that he does not 
provide any product representations. 


Entry 15.2.9 (p. 328). Presumably there are analogous results for 
yr ann * where ~~, ang” is any of the functions 

q f'°(-a""), 

eT a), 

era), 

qt f22(—q!2). 
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Rangachari [233] established these Euler products, but they can also be 
found in Ramanujan’s list of 46 products given in Section 15.4. Euler products 
corresponding to the first, second, and fourth functions above can be found 
in List IV, while the Euler product associated with the third modular form 
above can be found in List I. 


Entry 15.2.10 (p. 329). Define 


F(q) = af *(-@*) =: 0 Ang” (15.2.51) 
n=1 
and = 
Fy(q) = af (-@)Q(@?) = Yo ana”, (15.2.52) 
n=1 
where Q(q) is defined in (15.1.4). Then 
s an +6AnV10 _ 1 1 
= ns ~ 1—6V10- 2-8 + 27-28 1 + 96/10 - 5-8 + 57-28 
x : l 
1 — 260 - 7-* + 77-25 1 4 1920,/10 - 11-8 4 117-28 
(15.2.53) 
and 
S an — 6A,V10 _ 1 1 
— ns ~ 14 6/10 - 2-8 + 27-25 1 — 96/10 - 5-8 + 57-2 
x c : 
1 — 260- 7-8 + 77-28 1 — 1920/10 -11-# 4117-28 
(15.2.54) 


In his definition of F'(q) in (15.2.51), Ramanujan inadvertently wrote the 
factor q? instead of g on the right-hand side of (15.2.51). This result is also 
given in Part II of Section 15.4, where a, and A, above are replaced by (29 (n) 
and §25(n), respectively. It is noteworthy that Ramanujan had found a linear 
combination of modular forms having an Euler product, which is work for 
which E. Hecke later became famous [159], [160, pp. 644-707]. 


15.3 The Approach of Zhi-Hong Sun and Kenneth 
Williams Through the Theory of Binary Quadratic 
Forms 


As previously noted in Entries 15.2.5 and 15.2.6, on page 247 of his Lost 
Notebook, Ramanujan [232] recorded without proof Euler products for the 
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Dirichlet series }>>°_, a(n)n~* and S°°~_, b(n)n~*, where the arithmetic func- 
tions a(n) and b(n) are defined by 


So a(n)q” =a] Ja-a@")a-¢"), aE, la <1, (15.3.1) 
n=1 n=1 

and 
> b(n)? =a [J -¢")-@"™), ge, |g <1. (15.3.2) 
n=1 n=1 


In [233] Rangachari outlined proofs of Ramanujan’s formulas for the Euler 
products using class field theory and modular forms. Unfortunately, Ramanu- 
jan’s formulas are incorrect, and so Rangachari’s proofs are invalid. The proofs 
given by Sun and Williams [256] of corrected forms of Ramanujan’s formulas 
are based on the classical theory of binary quadratic forms and so are elemen- 
tary. The corrected forms of Ramanujan’s conjectures [256, Theorems 7.2 and 
8.2] are 


> OND) oa II = (15.3.3) 


Ss —s —2s 
ma 1-11 p=2,6,7,8,10 (mod 11) oe 
pF 
1 1 
p=3x24+2xry+4y? # - p=x2+1ly?Al1l1 P 
and 
Ss —s —2s —2s 
meri ad p=3,5,6 (mod 7) 1 p=2,8,11 (mod 21) +P 
pA3 


1 1 
« oul Oo wel ee OS 


1 
p=x?+xy+16y? p=4x2+xry+4y2?A7 


which are valid for s € C with Re s > 1. Before describing the approach taken 
by Sun and Williams in [256], we describe briefly the results we need from the 
theory of binary quadratic forms. 

A binary quadratic form is a polynomial az? + bry + cy? with a,b,c € Z. 
We always assume that ax? + bry + cy? is positive-definite, equivalently a > 0 
and b? — 4ac < 0, and primitive, equivalently gcd(a, b,c) = 1. For brevity, we 
write (a,b,c) for the form ax? + bry + cy”. The discriminant d of the form 
(a,b,c) is the negative integer d = b? — 4ac. We note that d = 0,1 (mod 4). 
For n € N we define 


R((a, b,c); n) := card{(zx, y) € Z? | ax? + bry + cy? = n} 
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so that R((a,b,c);n) counts the number of representations of n by the form 
(a,b,c). The class of the form (a, b,c) is the set of forms 


[a, b,c] = {a(ra + sy)? + b(ra + sy)(ta + uy) + c(ta + uy)? 
|r,s,t,u € Z,ru— st = 1}. 


Each form in [a,b,c] is positive-definite, primitive, and of discriminant d. 
Clearly the class [a, b,c] contains the form (a, b,c). Furthermore, if (A, B,C) € 
[a,b,c], then [A, B,C] = [a,b,c]. Moreover the number of representations of 
n € N by any form in the class [a, b,c] is the same, so we can define 


R((a, 6, c];n) := R((a, b,c); n). 


Gauss proved that each positive-definite, primitive, binary quadratic form of 
discriminant d belongs to one and only one of a finite set H(d) of form classes. 
We denote the number of such form classes by h(d). With respect to Gaussian 
composition, which we write multiplicatively, the set H(d) is a finite abelian 
group. The identity of the group is I = [1,0,—d/4] if d = 0 (mod 4) and 
I = {1,1,(1 — d)/4] if d = 1 (mod 4). The inverse A~! of the form class 
A = [a,b,c] is the form class [a, —b, c]. As H(d) is a finite abelian group, there 
exist r © N, Aj,...,A, € H(d), and hi,...,h, € N with hi---h, = h(d), 
such that 


H(d) = {A™... Ak | ky =0,1,...,h1 —1,..., kp =0,1,..., hp — 1}. 
il r 


For n € N and M = Aj" .-- A € H(d), we define [255, Definition 7.1] 


kpMp 


kymy, Fi ; 
BM) x cos ( hy pee ) Rat vos Arey), 


rT 


where 
6, ifd=-—3, 
w(id)=44, ifd=-—4, 
2, ifd<—4. 


Since each of H(—3) and H(—4) is the trivial group, we have w(d) = 2 if 
H(d) is nontrivial. From [255, Theorem 7.2] we know that F'(M,n) is a mul- 
tiplicative function of n € N. Sun and Williams [256, p. 372] proved that in 
{s €C| Res > 1} the Dirichlet series 3>°°_, F(M,n)n~* converges abso- 
lutely, is an analytic function of s, and has an Euler product. 

For our purposes we are interested in the function F' when H(d) is a cyclic 
group of order 3 or 4 (so that w(d) = 2). If H(d) is a cyclic group of order 3, 
say, H(d) = {I, A, A?} with A? = 7, AFT, then 


F(A,n) = =(R(,n) — R(A,n)) (15.3.5) 


Nlre 
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is a multiplicative function of n, which is given explicitly in [255, The- 
orem 10.1]. Similarly, if H(d) is a cyclic group of order 4, say, H(d) = 
{I, A, A*, A?} with A* =I, A? 4 I, then 


l Ru, n) — R(A?,n)) (15.3.6) 


F(A,n) = 5 


is a multiplicative function of n, whose value is given in [255, Theorem 11.1]. If 
H(d) is a cyclic group of order > 5 generated by A, then F(A, 7) does not have 
a simple representation such as (15.3.5) and (15.3.6); see [255, Theorem 7.4]. 
We are now in a position to describe the approach taken by Sun and 
Williams [256]. To keep notation consistent with that of Ramanujan, we re- 
place their function ¢(qg) by f(—q), which is defined in (15.1.2). Next they 
defined, for k € {1,2,3,...,12}, the arithmetic function ¢, : N > Z by 


af (—a")f(-a*-*) = Yoni q”, géC, |<, (15.3.7) 


so that we are interested in ¢2(n) = a(n) and ¢3(n) = b(n). Using (15.1.2) 
in the left-hand side of (15.3.7), and manipulating the resulting product of 
series, Sun and Williams [256, Theorem 2.2] found, on equating coefficients, 
explicit formulas for ¢,(n), k € {1,2,3,...,12}, namely, 


o1(n) = 4(R({1, 1, 6;n) — R([2,1,3];n)) (d= —23, H(d) ~Z/32), 
g2(n) = 5(R( 1,0, 11];n) — R([3, 2,4];n)) (d = —44, H(d) ~ Z/3Z), 
é3(n) = $(R([1, 1, 16];m) — R([4,1,4];n)) (d = —63, H(d) ~ Z/4Z), 
a(n) = $(R((1, 0, 20]; n) — R((4,0,5];n)) (d = —80, H(d) ~ Z/4Z), 
s(n) = $(R((1, 1, 24]; n) — R((4,1,6];n)) (d = —95, H(d) ~ Z/8Z), 
é6(n) = $(R([1, 0, 27];n) — R([4, 2, 7];m)) (d = —108, H(d) ~ Z/3Z), 
o7(n) = $(R((1, 1, 30); n) — R((4,3,8];n)) (d = -119, H(d) ~ Z/10Z), 
og(n) = $(R( 1,0, 32];n) — R([4,4,9];n)) (d = —128, H(d) ~ Z/4Z), 
d9(n) = 5(R( 1,1,34];n) — R([4,3,9];n)) (d = —135, H(d) ~ Z/6Z), 
bio(n) = $(R((1, 0, 35];n) — R([4,2,9];n)) (d = —140, H(d) ~ Z/6Z), 
éi(n) = $(R([1, 1, 36]; n) — R([4,1,9];n)) (d = —143, H(d) ~ Z/10Z), 
12(n) = $(R([1, 0, 36]; n) — R([4,0,9];n)) (d = —144, H(d) ~ Z/4Z) 

In each line of the list above, the value of d is the discriminant of each of 

the two forms appearing in the formula for ¢,(n). For k = 1,2,...,12, we 


have d = k(k — 24). The first form class in each line is the identity class of 
discriminant d. All of the form class groups H(k(k—24)), k =1,2,...,12, are 
cyclic. Moreover, exactly seven of them have H(k(k — 24)) ~ Z/3Z or Z/4Z. 
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For k = 1,2,6, we have d = —23, —44, —108, respectively, and 


H(=—23) = {7,A,A4*}, 7 =[1,1,6],A = (2,1,3],;A*® = (2, -1,5],4* =, 
H(—44) = {I, A, A*}, I = (1,0, 11],A = [3, 2, 4], A? = [3, —2, 4], A® = I, 
H(—108) = {7, A, A?}, I =[1,0, 27], A = [4, 2, 7), A? = [4,—2, 7], A? = TZ. 


For these three values of k, we see from the list that 


(R(I,n) — R(A,n)) = F(A,n). (15.3.8) 


Nl rR 


ox(n) = 
Thus ¢%(n) (k = 1, 2,6) is a multiplicative function of n, whose value is given 


by [255, Theorem 10.1]; see [256, Theorem 4.4]. Using these evaluations, Sun 
and Williams [256, Theorem 7.2] deduced that 


~ 1 i 
n=1 


1 1 
x II L4+e°° 4+%- 7 Il ( ap 
p=22?+xry4+3y? p=x2+xry+by?£23 


if 1 
a oof) aie II ——_- (15.3.10) 
n=1 " 7 p=2,6,7,8,10 (mod 11) 1—p 
pF2 
1 1 
x II 1lt+p e+ —2s Il i=o 
p=32?4+2ry+4y? P iy p=a2411y2411 Pp 
and 


— b6(n) 1 To: 
2d ne II 1 agree II ae 


p=5 (mod 6) p=22427y2 (1 ~ p- 
1 
. a= EL (15.3.11) 
l+p "+p 


p=42?4+2ry+7y? 


For k = 3,4,8,12, we have d = —63, —80, —128, —144, respectively, and 


H(-63) = {I, A, A?, A}, where 


I =[1,1,16], A = [2,1,8], A? = [4,1, 4], A? = [2, -1,8], A* = J, 
H(—80) = {I, A, A’, A*}, where 

I = (1,0, 20], A = [3, 2, 7), A* = [4,0, 5], A? = [3,—2, 7], A* = J, 
H(—128) = {I, A, A”, A*}, where 

I =[1,0,32], A = [3, 2,11], A? = [4, 4,9], A® = [3, 2, 11], A* = J, 
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H(-144) = {I, A, A”, A*}, where 
I = [1, 0,36], A = [5, 4, 8], A? = [4,0,9], A? = [5,-4,8],4* =J.  (15.3.12) 


For these four values of k, we see from the list that 


(R(I,n) — R(A?,n)) = F(A,n). 


ND] re 


or (n) = 
Thus ¢x(n), k = 3,4,8,12, is a multiplicative function of n, whose value is 


given by [255, Theorem 11.1]; see [256, Theorem 4.5]. Using these evaluations, 
Sun and Williams [256, Theorem 8.2] deduced that 


 ds(n) 1 1 
Xe Wer 


n=1 p=3,5,6 (mod 7) 1—p p=2,8,11 (mod 21) 1 
pF3 
1 1 
x —s)\2 —s)\2? 
=p) ap) 


p=x?+2y+16y? p=4x2+2y+4y247 


(15.3.13) 


da(n) 1 if 1 
: 8 a —s | | —2s | | —2s 
ne 1+5 p=11,13,17,19 (mod 20) ~ P  p=3,7 (mod 20) l+p 


1 1 
. II G—p?y? II @+p 2” (15.3.14) 


1—p- 1 
p=x?+20y? ( - p=4a?+5y2A5 


3 s(n) _ Il 1 Il 1 
s ~~ —2s —2s 
n=1 0 p=5,7 (mod 8) t=? p=3 (mod 8) l+p 


x |] sate II — (15.3.15) 


—s)\2 —s)2? 
p=2?2 +32y? (1 _ Pp ) p=4x2+4xry+9y2AT (1 +p ) 
and 
= pi2 (n) -_ 1 1 
S- ns ~~ II fi ic Il 1 Ao 
n=1 p=3 - 4) p=5 (mod 12) 
Pp 
ab 1 
p=x? +36y? ( = ) p=4a? +9y? ( ss ) 


Formulas (15.3.10) and (15.3.13) are the corrected formulas (15.3.3) 
and (15.3.4) of Ramanujan. Formulas (15.3.9), (15.3.11), (15.3.14), (5.3.15), 
and (15.3.16) were not stated by Ramanujan. 
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15.4 A Partial Manuscript on Euler Products 


Pages 233-235 in the volume [232] containing the Lost Notebook are devoted 
to a manuscript by Ramanujan on Euler products in four sections, but in 
the handwriting of G.N. Watson. The original manuscript can be found in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge. We copy the manuscript section by sec- 
tion and then offer proofs and commentary after each section. As we shall see, 
Ramanujan discovered many Euler products associated with linear combina- 
tions of modular forms. We do not have any ideas on how Ramanujan found 
these Euler products without invoking the theory of modular forms. It would 
be extremely interesting to find a new, more elementary method to attack 
these formulas. In our transcription, we have taken the liberty of introducing 
standard notation for g-products. Recall also that Ramanujan’s Eisenstein 
series P(q), Q(q), and R(q) are defined by (15.1.3)—(15.1.5), respectively. 

The following proposition is useful in deducing that 2 )(n) = n(n) in 
the first two series of formulas below. 


Proposition 15.4.1. Let a be a divisor of 24. Then 
d 
04 fal2) = fal2)P(a2), 
q 


where fa(z) = 74/(az). 
Proof. Since 


24 = 
log fa(2) = logg + — } log(1 — 4°"), 


n=1 


we arrive at 


d co al 
qq, fa) = fa(z) (: = me | = fa(z)P(az), 


as desired. 


Another simple proof can be constructed using the theory of modular 
forms. Observe that agg fa (z)— fa(z)P(az) is a modular form of weight ie +2 


with level 226 


only need to check that the first few terms vanish. Note that this method 
only works for modular forms of integral weight, i.e., when 24/a is an even 
number. 

In the following four lists, except for the aforementioned notational simpli- 
fications, we quote Ramanujan. In our proofs, we frequently appeal to dimen- 
sions of certain spaces of modular forms, all of which can be found in [112] or 
which can be calculated using MAGMA. 


with a proper quadratic character. Using Sturm’s bound, we 
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Entry 15.4.1 (List I). Suppose that A and B are any two integers such that 
A? + 3B? =p and A=1(mod3), p being a prime of the form 6k +1. Let 


S 2q(n)q”’® = q'/*(q3 4) 505 

3 A (n)qr!® = g/9(q;9)5.P(O): 
Y 2x(nja"!® = 0g Q0). 
D 23(n)q”’® = q\/°(q;q)R(); 
3 M(n)qn’® = '/°(g,.)5.07(9), 
ys Qiang? =e aaa, 

n=1 


y(n) = 2 (n) + 288w/70 in <P = 1 


$5 25(n)qr/® = q'/8 (Gg; 4)5. ADR), 


S- A (n)qr’® = 4g.) P(MR(Q); 


n=1 
So (nyqr’® = P(g; LR), 
n=1 


Qq(n) = O(n) + 10080wV286 2! (n),  w? = 1. 


In all these cases, 


y AO 
= ns : 1-— 2Qy(p)p-* + p2rti—2s? 


(15.4.1) 


(15.4.2) 


(15.4.3) 


(15.4.4) 


(15.4.5) 


(15.4.6) 


(15.4.7) 


(15.4.8) 


(15.4.9) 


where p assumes all prime values greater than 3. If \ = 0,2,3,5, then 


Oxy = i p =—1(mod6), 


(A+7BV3)*+1 + (A -—iBV3)*"+1, p=1(mod6). 


For all values of n, Q\(n) = nQo(n). But Q4(n) and Q7(n) do not seem to 


have such simple laws. 


In our arguments below, we always work with forms supported only on 
integral exponents. This enables us to avoid the use of multiplier systems. 
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Moreover, we note that we proceeded in this fashion throughout Sections 15.2 
and 15.3. 


Proof of (15.4.1). For the following facts, we refer to [124, Chapter 3]. The 
right side of (15.4.1) equals 7*(6z), and this is a modular form of weight 2 
and level 36 with trivial character. Though the dimension of this space is 12, 
its new-space has dimension 1 and its basis element is the unique new form 
n*(6z). Therefore, its Euler product is given as [176, p. 118] 


= o(n) _ 
Ds n° “Ilia 


n=1 


1 
pp 


1—2s° 


Now, we give an elementary proof of the explicit formula for 2(p). First, note 
that, by the pentagonal number theorem and Jacobi’s identity, respectively, 


— n— n? 
Wwe SS Epes, 
n=T tod) 


co 


2 
re= Ss ner 
iol aed 
Therefore, 
2o(p) = S- (10-97, (15.4.10) 
n?43k?=4p 


n=1(mod6), k=1 (mod 4) 
For integers n and k satisfying the conditions in (15.4.10), we define 
n+ 3k n—k 


A:= 7 and B:= a. if n = 1 (mod 12), 
Ant and B:= un if n = 7(mod 12). 


Thus, A and B are integers satisfying A? + 3B? = p, with A = 1(mod3). 
Therefore, from (15.4.10), 


M(v)= SY) (A-B). 
A?43B?=p 
A=1 (mod 3) 


Note that if (A,B) satisfies the foregoing conditions, then so does (A, —B). 
Therefore, we deduce that 


p= 2A, if p=1(mod6), p= A? +3B?, and B>0, 
— 0, otherwise, 


which completes the proof. 
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The form 7*(6z) is associated with the elliptic curve y? = x? + 1, ie., 


Qo(p) =1+p—alp), 


where a(p) is the number of points on this elliptic curve after reducing mod- 
ulo p. 

Observe that (15.4.2) follows from Proposition 15.4.1 and (15.4.1). 

The remaining Euler products with explicit formulas for the p-th coeffi- 
cients can be derived from the fact that these are modular forms with complex 
multiplication, or, in other words, newforms associated with a certain Hecke 
Grossen-charakter. For the following description, we refer to K. Ono’s mono- 
graph [221]. 

For the field K = Q(/—3), we can define a Hecke Gréssen-charakter ¢ by 


$((a)) = a*™, 


where k > 2 is an integer, and a is a generator of the ideal (a), such that 
a = 1(mod A), where A = (3). Then, 


= 5 Lola" = 5 alma" 


is a newform of weight k of level 36 with a trivial character. Moreover, the 
ideal (p) is inert if p = 5(mod6), and if p = 1 (mod6), then (p) splits in the 
form 


(p) = (x + iv3y) (x — iv3y), 


where x and y are integers such that 2 = 1 (mod3). From these, we deduce 
that 


a(p) = $((@ + iv3y)) + O(a — iV3y)) = (a + ivBy)*~? + (@ — ivVBy)P, 


which implies Ramanujan’s claim (15.4.3). Actually (15.4.3) is identical to 
Entry 15.2.7, for which a complete proof was given earlier. 

Now we examine the entries that are represented as linear combinations 
of two forms. 

For (24(n), note that fa; (z) = n*(6z)Q?(6z) and fay (z) = n?°(6z) are in 
STS” (o(36)), the new space of cusp forms. The dimension of 16” (10(36)) 
is 4, but there are only two forms for which the exponents are supported on 
one residue class modulo 6. Note that if f(z) = q* > a(n)q®" € ST” (Ip(36)), 
then a must be coprime to 6. 

By a simple calculation for the Hecke operator Ts, we see that 


Ts fa: (2) = 5806000 fa, (z), 
Ts fay (z) = fa, (2). 


The eigenvalues of the matrix 
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0 5806000 
1 0 


are +288,/70. Therefore, 


fas(2) = faz (2) + 288V70 fay (z) 


is an eigenform for 75. 
Since J), and T; are commutative, where p is a prime larger than 5, we 
can conclude that f,(z) is a Hecke eigenform as was claimed. Thus, the 
verifications of (15.4.4)—(15.4.6) have been demonstrated. 
For Q7(n), the argument is exactly the same as that above. In particular, 


Therefore, the verifications of (15.4.7)—(15.4.9) follow. 


Ts(n*(6z)Q?(6z)R(6z)) = 290594304007" (6z) R(6z), 


T5(1°°(6z) R(6z)) = 1°(6z)Q?(6z) R62). 


Entry 15.4.2 (List II). Suppose that A and B are defined as in Entry 15.4.1 
containing List I, and let 


dolar? =@ "(age 

n=1 

S2 Anjan’? = FF (q;0PO, 
n=1 

S> Y(njqr’? = q'/3(q;9)%,Q(4); 
n=1 

dE Ae (njar? = (Ga), 

n=1 


22(n) = 25(n) + 6wV10 24 (n), 
S/ 23(n)qr? = ‘P(g; 9.RO: 
n=1 
So (nar? = 77 (G,9.07(0), 
n=1 
So Minar? = P(g, DSO, 


x(n) = O(n) + 6wV70.24 (n), 


S> (nar? = q' 3 (g;2)Q(q)R(Q); 


we=1 


we=1 


9 


3 


(15.4.11) 


(15.4.12) 
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So wn’? = PPG qe°R@, 
n=1 


s(n) = O(n) + 12wV55 OF (n), w? =1, 


S> Ang’? = 43 (Gg%07 (aR), 
n=1 
S> Of (n)q"’? = @(q: g SQ(Q) RM), 
n=1 
27(n) = O(n) + 12wV910 27 (n), w? =1. 


In all these cases, 


y a0 -T] 
= ns ; 1 2Qy(p)p-* + p2rt3—2s? 


where p assumes all prime values except 3. If X= 0 or 3, then 


Oth 0, if p = —1(mod3), 
oe (A +iBV3)4+5 + (A —iBV3)+3, if p=1(mod3). 


Furthermore, 2\(n) = n(n). 


Note that (15.4.12) follows from (15.4.11) and Proposition 15.4.1. First 
observe that 7°(3z) is a modular form of weight 4 and level 9 with trivial 
character. Though the dimension of this space is 4, its new-space has dimen- 
sion 2, and 7°(3z) is a basis element and eigenform. 

It should be possible to derive explicit formulas by using Hecke Gréssen- 
charakters, which we have used in the previous entry. Note that, except for 
p = 2, every prime is congruent to 1 modulo 2. Thus, there is no essential 
difference between the explicit formulas (15.4.3) in List I and (15.4.11) in List 
II. For the formulas for 24, 25, and 97, the derivations are like those above, 
and so are omitted. 

Here we give another proof for the first entry, (15.4.11). From [185, p. 373], 


1 2 2 
a(q?; q°)8 = - S- xq? +3eyt3y" 
(w,y)€Z? 
«=2 (mod 3) 


Therefore, for n € N, 


(,y)eZ? 
x=2 (mod 3) 
2? 43ay+3y?=n 
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Let n be a prime p. If p = x7 + 3ry 4+ 3y?, then p = x? = 0,1(mod3). Hence, 
if p = 2(mod3), then p 4 27 +3xry+3y? and so 2(p) = 0. Now suppose that 
p = 1(mod3). We can define integers A and B uniquely by 


p=A’+3B?, A=1(mod3), B>0. 


) x. 
(@,y)eZ? 
x=2 (mod 3) 
x? 4+3ey+3y?=p 


We consider the sum 


If y = 0, then p = x”, which is not feasible. If 2 + y = 0, then y = —2, so 
p = x”, which is also not possible. If «+ 2y = 0, then x = —2y, and so p= y”, 
which leads to a contradiction. Therefore, 


y#0, ct+yF#0, r+2y 40. 


Moreover, as p = 1(mod3), (x,y) ¥ (0,0) (mod 2). Thus, we arrive at 


x= —-A-3B, y=2B, if (a, y) = (1,0) (mod 2) and y > 0, 

«=-A+3B, y=—2B, if (x,y) = (1,0) (mod 2) and y < 0, 
x=—-A+3B, y=A-B, if (x,y) = (1,1) (mod2) anda+y>0, 
«=-A-3B, y=—-A+B, if (x,y) = (1,1) (mod2) and x+y <0, 
v=2A, y=—-A+B, if (x,y) = (0,1) (mod 2) and x + 2y > 0, 
u=2A, y=—-A-B, if (x,y) = (0,1) (mod 2) and x + 2y < 0. 


In summary, for p = 1 (mod3), 


S- x? = 12A® — 108AB?, 
(w,y) EZ? 
x=2 (mod 3) 
x27? +3ay+3y?=p 

so 2o(p) = £1249 — 108AB?) = 2A® — 18AB?. Finally, we can easily check 
that (3) = 0, which completes the proof. 

Entry 15.4.3 (List III). Suppose that A and B are integers such that A? + 
4B? =p where p is of the form 4k +1. Then 


S¢ Do(njqr4 = a4 (a; 0%, (15.4.13) 
n=T 
S> A(njqr’4 = 4q'/4(q.)SP(Q); (15.4.14) 
n=1 


5 M(n)q"/* = a'/4(G;)SQ(a); 
n=1 


>> 2%3(n)qr/4 = 


N23 (n) = 


do Ma(nygr/4 = 


S525 (n)qr/4 = 


Qu 
yo 9 
n=1 


SA (nja* = 


n=1 


27(n) = 


In all these cases, 


where 


II, = 


5 (n)qr/4 = 
2s (n) => 


+(n)qr/4 = 
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q!4(q.98R(q), 


we =—1 


Q3(n) + 24wV35 24 (n), 


q!4(q59)8Q7(q), 


| 


qg!*(q;)&Q(a)R(q), 


g* (a g8Q(q), 
wt = —1, 


s(n) + 24wV1155 24 (n), 


gq: 9S@7(g)R(q), 


g*(q; )8Q7(q), 


we =. 


QL (n) + 120wV3003 24 (n), 


SS Ay(n 
ee =H 


1 
II L= Ope 


with p assuming prime values of the form 4k —1 and 


2Q)(p) = 


Ls 


with p assuming prime values of the form 4k +1. If \X =0, 2, or 4, then 


0, 


Also, 2Qy(n) = n(n). 


1 
II 1— 2)(p)p-§ + p2rt2—2s? 


p = —1(mod4), 


(A+ 2iBy? + (4 —21B)?*?, p=1(mod4). 


349 


As before, (15.4.14) is a consequence of (15.4.13) and Proposition 15.4.1. 
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Proof of (15.4.13). First, 7°(4z) is again the unique newform in the space 
new 4 
ss" (16, eo 


4.1 
} We derive explicit formulas for each p-th coefficient. Let kK = 
Oli) and A = (2). Define a Hecke Gréssen-charakter by 


$((a)) = ak, 


where & is an integer at least equal to 2. Then 


= 7 oa" =F Laine" 


is a newform in the space $7°” (16, (=*)). Now p = —1 (mod 4) is inert in K, 
and for the primes p = 1 nod 4), we have the splitting 


a(p) = (a + iy)** + (a — iy)7?, 


where x is an odd integer and y is an even integer. (Ramanujan sets y = 2B.) 
This argument also explains the Euler products for 22 and 24, with k = 7 
and k = 11, respectively. 

Now we give an elementary proof of the explicit formula for 7°(4z) = 
yr, 2o(n)q”. Again, we use Jacobi’s identity in the form 


Using our previous argument, we arrive at 


2(p) = >. CD. (15.4.15) 
(C,D)=(1,1) (mod 4) 
2p=C?+D? 
Now we define O4LD Aa ® 
A:= = and B:= 5 ; 


which imply that A is an odd number and B is an even number. Thus, 
from (15.4.15), 


29(p) = S- A? — B?. 
A?4B7=p 
(A, B)=(1,0) (mod 2) 
(A+B,A-—B)=(1,1) (mod 4) 


Note that if (A, B) satisfies the conditions in the summand, then (A,—B) is 
the only other pair satisfying the conditions. In summary, we have deduced 
that 


ao= 2(A? — 4B?), if p=1(mod4) and p= A? + 4B?, 
Oe) if p = —1(mod 4), 


which completes the proof. 
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For 923(n), 25(n), and 2Q7(n), the derivations are similar to those above. 
Now, we give Hecke relations for 23(n), with w” = —1 for these entries. 
For the Hecke operator T3, 


T3(1°(4z)R(q")) = —20160n"* (42), 
T3(n'*(4z)) = 0°(4z)R(q*). 


As T3 and T, commute for all primes p > 3 and the eigenvalues of the matrix 


0 —20160 
1 0 
are +24,/35, we can conclude that 
fos (@) := 09 (42) R(q*) + w24V'35n'8 (42) 


is a Hecke eigenform. The other claims can be derived via exactly the same 
argument, and so we omit the proofs. 


Entry 15.4.4 (List IV). Let 
» (nq? = g(a; 4)3.5 (15.4.16) 
» M(n)q!? = q/?(q;9)3.P(q), 


Yo 24) ql? = q!(4;4)5,Q(4); 


S| Bing’? =a Biage, (15.4.17) 
n=1 


No(n) = 24(n) + 48w OF (n), w? =1, 


S> (nq? = q'/?(Gq)2R]), 


Co 


Sng Sq Gas, 
n=1 
3(n) = O3(n) + 360wV3 24 (n),  w? =—-1, 
SMG (n)ar/? = q/?(q;0)2,07(), 
n=1 
SO Ang’? =F! (agZo@, 
n=1 


N4(n) = O(n) + 672w NY (n), w? = 1, 
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S72 (nq? = q'/? (G;4)2,Q()R(); 
n=1 
>> MB (njgr’? = °/7(g; NER), 


So 28 (n)qh’? = 7! (q;q) SQ) 


n=1 
Pe QE" (ny qr! ? - gil/12(q; q)22, 
n=1 
s(n) = M5 (n) + 96u1 VIO OF (nr) + 216.2V 7315 24" (n) 
wf = lef ==1,, (154.18) 


+ 103680w1wovV7 24” (n), 


n/12 — ql? (q; 1) Q* (q)R(q), 


S- 2H" (n)gr/? = q'/32 (¢; @)?2Q(q), 


n=1 
Q7(n) = Q2(n) + 48w1,V 910 - 2911 27 (n) 
+ 216w2V5005 - 2911 24" (n) — 47174401 weV22 22" (n), 


Di 2. 
we=l, we=-l. 


Ramanujan did not provide Euler product formulas for the entries in his 
final list, Entry 15.4.4. However, we can provide the missing product formula 


with > 
— » L—2y(p)p-* + x(p)p>- 7°” 

where y is the quadratic character modulo 12 defined by 

if p= 1,5 (mod 12), (15.4.19) 

if p = 7,11 (mod 12). 


These Euler products follow from the general theory of Hecke eigenforms, for 


example, in [176, p. 118, equation (6.98)]. 
First, we give an elementary argument for the evaluation of a(p), where 


nf (12z) = ar a(n)q”. 
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Proof of (15.4.16). Using the pentagonal number theorem in the form 


2 
mzy)= Dy (Ay P/E gh/4, 


n=—0o 
n=1 (mod 6) 


we see that 
a(p) = ayer 
C?4+D?=2p 
(C,D)=(1,1) (mod 6) 
Setting 
—D 
y paca and Bin o ; 


we observe that A = 1(mod3), B = 0(mod3), and p = A? + B?. To satisfy 
these conditions, p should be congruent to 1 modulo 12, since p = 1 (mod 4) 
and p = 1 (mod3). On the other hand, when p = 1 (mod 12) and p = A? + B?, 
then A = +1 (mod3) and B = 0(mod3). By employing an argument similar 
to that used before, we conclude that 


ne 2(-1)(4-D/3, if p = 1 (mod 12) and p = A? + 9B?, A=1(mod3), 
a 0, otherwise. 


J.-P. Serre [247] proved that every L-series associated to a weight one 
newform is an Artin £-function attached to an irreducible two dimensional 
complex linear representation of Gal(Q/Q). In the case of qf?(—q'), it is 
related to the dihedral group, D4. Consult [247, pp. 242-244] for further in- 
formation. 


Proof of (15.4.16). We give an elementary proof of (15.4.16). Throughout 
the proof, we use the notation from Section 15.3. Recall that from (15.3.12), 


H(-144) = {I, A, A?, A?} =< A> Z/4Z, 
where 
I=(1,0,36], A=[5,4,8], A?=[4,0,9], A®?=[5,-4,8], and A*=J. 
By [254, p. 16, Theorem 3.1] with a=b=1, 


1 
(q;q)2, =1+ i 5 (RU, 12n + 1) — R(A?,12n + 1) q”. 


n=1 


As R(I,1) = 2 and R(A?,1) = 0, we deduce that 


(a> =>. ; (RU, 12n + 1) — R(A?, 12n + 1)) q”. (15.4.20) 


n=0 
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With the notation in (15.3.8), 
(4; 9)20 = D> b12(12n + 1)q”. 
n=0 
From (15.4.20) and (15.4.21), we deduce that 


S- Q(n)q*—V/2 as > b12(12n ES 1)q”, 
n=1 n=0 


so that 
Oi dia(n), if n = 1(mod 12), 
0, ifn # 1(mod 12). 


By [256, p. 371, Theorem 4.5 (iv)], 
o12(n) => 0, ifn Z£ 1 (mod 12). 
Thus, from (15.4.22) and (15.4.23), we deduce that 


2o(n) = d12(n), neéeN. 


(15.4.21) 


(15.4.22) 


(15.4.23) 


(15.4.24) 


By (15.4.24) and (15.3.16) ( [256, p. 389, Theorem 8.2 (iv)]), we obtain 


— 2o(n) — a di2(n) _ 1 
eo ee ee 


n=1 n=1 p=3 (mod 4) p=5 (mod 12) 
pA3 
di 
on eer, 
p=2?+36y? p=4a249y? 
Let 
1 
F,(p) : =e 


1 Qo(p)p™* + x(p)p 
By (15.4.24) and [256, p. 371, Theorem 4.5 (iv)], 


(l+p°)? 


(15.4.25) 


(15.4.26) 


(15.4.27) 


2, if p = 1(mod12), p= x? + 36y?, 
2o(p) = di2(p) = < —2, if p = 1(mod12), p= 4x? + 9y?, 
0, if p # 1(mod 12). 
From the definition of y(p) in (15.4.19), (15.4.26), and (15.4.27), we deduce 
that 
F,(2) = 1, 


(15.4.28) 
(15.4.29) 
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1 1 
cs , if p=1(mod12), p= 2? 4+ 36y?, 
[=a i=? bai )p=a y 


= , if p=1(mod12), p= 42? + 9y? 
1 Qn-8 —2s 1 —s)2 7 ? 
F,(p) = oe ip ° +p (1+p-s) 


if p= 3(mod4), p 43. 


(15.4.30) 


1 — pu 2s’ 


Thus, appealing to (15.4.25), (15.4.28)—(15.4.30), and (15.4.26), we obtain 


S- ns =a) ae —2s 


n=1 p* su x(p)p 


as asserted. 

We have shown that Ramanujan’s missing product formula for \ = 0 in 
Entry 15.4.4 is the formula (15.3.16) of Sun and Williams. By [255, Theo- 
rem 7.4 (ii)], ¢12(n) is a multiplicative function of n, so by (15.4.24), Q(n) 
is a multiplicative function of n. 


For 222, 223, and (24, we can verify Ramanujan’s claims by using the 
same argument, so we omit the proofs here. For (25(n), we give a more 
detailed verification. Note that fi(qg) := 7?(12z)Q(q'*)R(q'), fs(q) = 
n'°(12z)R(q!*), fr(q) := 914(12z)Q(q'7), and fii(q) := 772(12z) are in the 
space ST” (Ip(144), x), where y is defined in (15.4.19). Moreover, each form 
fa is supported on one residue class a modulo 12, which is coprime to 12. We 
can easily observe that Tf, is supported on the residue class pa modulo 12 
and that 


FA 0963027 0 0 ra 

Tr. fs |] __{1 0 0 60 Wie 
a1 0 0 0 46080] | fF 
fis 0 O 209 0 fi 


Thus, we find that 
96 
fi + w 196 V 1045 fs and fr + Wy 209 V 1045 fi4 


are eigenforms with eigenvalue 967-1045 under the action of T;. By a similar 
calculation, we observe that 


216 
fi + w2216V 7315f7 and fs + W2 509 V 7315 f14 


are eigenforms under the action of T7, and 


103680 
fi +w3103680V7 fi, and fo+ 3 Fenan V" 
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are eigenforms under the action of T,,, where w? = —1. Therefore, 


96 
pe ey a eee 
= fy; +w2216V7315 fy + w196V/1045( fs tons 7- 1045 fi1) 


“103680 
= fi + 43193680V 7 fir + 1 96V1045(fs + ws FeO Vr) 


= fi + w196V 1045 fs + w2216V7 - 1045 + wiwe 103680V7 fi 


is the Hecke eigenform as desired. For (27, we can use exactly the same argu- 
ment, so we omit it. We remark that Rangachari [233] pointed out that the 
coefficient in the definition of Q7(n) should be 4717440 instead of 471744, as 
was written by Ramanujan. 

We further remark that an approach of H.H. Chan, S. Cooper, and 
P.C. Toh [91] can be used to derive representations for certain coefficients 
that Ramanujan did not provide. For example, Theorem 7.1 in [91] implies 
that 


1 ‘ a? +62 
Yo Mio a? = PQ = 7 YL (DCFH (atipytgle?H)/4, 

a=1(mod6 

ape 


where 25(n) is defined in List IV, and Theorem 7.4 in [91] implies that 


~ 1 
Yi Po(nja/) = nP(2)QQ)=-Z DI (a + 48)%q'HPM, 
n=1 a=1 (mod 4) 

B=1 (mod 4) 


which give another explicit formula for 22(n) in List TI. 
The results in [91, Section 7] can also be used to establish some of the for- 
mulas in Lists I-III that we derived by employing Hecke Grdssen-charakters. 


| Check for | 


1 6 | updates 


Continued Fractions 


16.1 Introduction 


Recall that the Rogers-Ramanujan continued fraction is defined by 


5g gq? @ 


1 +1+1+1.+¢-’ 


The continued fraction R(q) satisfies two famous and useful identities recorded 
by Ramanujan in his notebooks [55, p. 265, Entry 11(iii)], namely, 


R@:=4 


lal <1. (16.1.1) 


Le ae ee Lo ale (16.1.2) 
R(q) q'/® f(—9) 
and 
1 41 _ RD _ f(-@) 
R°(q) ss af®(—@)’ oa 
where 


f—@=@GQ)eo=a¢l4*®, eer, Imr>0; (16.1.4) 


the function (7) is the Dedekind eta function. 
The account that follows is based on the paper [62], which the second 
author co-authored with S.-Y. Kang and J. Sohn. 


16.2 Finite and Infinite Rogers-Ramanujan Continued 
Fractions 


The first entry that we examine does not appear to be correct. Appearing in 
Ramanujan’s purported identity is the expression 


(ag Ug)" rey (16.2.1) 
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so that the nth term in this product is (1—a°")°”. We think that (16.2.1) is in- 
correct, and that Ramanujan mis-recorded the second term of the product rep- 
resentation for f°(—q°). On the right-hand side of Ramanujan’s formula, we 
find the function F'(q), which is not defined by Ramanujan. However, F'(q) is 
evidently the Rogers-Ramanujan continued fraction R(q) defined in (16.1.1). 
Recall that in his second letter to Hardy, Ramanujan used the same notation, 
but without the factor q!/°, to denote the Rogers-Ramanujan continued frac- 
tion [67, p. 57]. This entry is also difficult to read in [232]. There appears to 
be a spurious constant, possibly 5, or 25, or 5, before the quotient on the 
right-hand side of (16.2.2). 


Entry 16.2.1 (p. 56). Define 


Then, if F(q) = R(q), 


= (16.2.2) 


Q(q) 1 : V5—-1 7 : 
{saa | +f : F(q ™| 


Proof. For brevity, we set t = F(q) = R(q) and a = (1 — /5)/2. We employ 
the identities 


~avi= H-9) Il = t (16.2.3) 


1 
Vi ai f(—@) FE agn/5 4 gan/5’ 
5 le) 
1 ( 5 1s | f(-a) 1 
ee avi) = ; 16.2.4 
(x) aPy fe) apap sens (624) 
which are found on page 204 in Ramanujan’s lost notebook [232], [32, pp. 21— 


22]. Now, with the use of (16.2.3), we find that the numerator of the right-hand 
side of (16.2.2) is equal to 


1 J/5-1 > et ale 
lore Ss rey Lao 


5 
“(31 1/10 Fe all cata) . (16.2.5) 


n (16.2.4), replace q by q'/° and let t’ = R(q'/>) = F(q'/*). Then the de- 
nominator on the right-hand side of (16.2.2) equals 
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5 J5- a 5 5 5 
Lamar) Ueto} = Ge) 


— 1 ff(-q?) Il 1 
= qi/io f(-@) a (1 + agr/5 + g2n/5)5° 


(16.2.6) 


If we now divide (16.2.5) by (16.2.6), we find that the right-hand side 
of (16.2.2) is equal to 


i f(a) a f(-@) _ joo 
af?(—a) F(a) ~ Y Q@) * 


which establishes (16.2.2). 


On page 57 of [232], Ramanujan examines four finite Rogers-Ramanujan 
continued fractions that we failed to examine in [32]. We state the first as 
Ramanujan recorded it, although it is perhaps more natural to interchange 
the hypothesis and conclusion. 


Entry 16.2.2 (p. 57). If z® =1+ 24, then 


; 2 pd 4 i pd 6 
aw tx x (Bo x 

1 =0. a. 
pee eae es a Ma eee 


Observe that (16.2.7) is simply the sixth partial quotient Ag/ Bg of F(q) := 
1/(q-/°R(q)), where R(q) is the Rogers-Ramanujan continued fraction de- 
fined in (16.1.1), and where g = —ix. Ramanujan’s claim is that if 2° = 1+27+, 
then Ag = 0. 

Proof. First, for a continued fraction 
a1 a2 an, 


Oy by eB 


recall the standard recurrence relations for the nth partial quotient A,/B,, 
[195, p. 6] 


An = bn An-1 + GnAn—2, Bn = bn Bn-1 + an Bn-2, 


for n > 1, with initial values A_; = 1, B_; = 0, Ap = bo, and Bo = 1. We 
calculate the numerators A,, 2<n< 6. To that end, 

Ag = (1-27) — iz, 

Az = (1-2? + x") — i(z — 2°), 

Ag = 1-2? + 224 — 2° —i(e — 3 + 2°) 


As = (1 — #7 + 204 — 208 + 28) — ie(1 + 2*)(1 — 2? + 2), 
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Ag = (1—az)(1+a)(1+ 24 +2* — 2°) + i201 — 2? + 2*)(14+ 2* — 2°). 


We see that Ag is the first ce when the real and imaginary parts have a 
common factor, which is («° —74—1). Ramanujan’s Entry 16.2.2 then follows. 


Do further numerators contain a common factor? We can provide an ana- 
logue of Ramanujan’s result with the next theorem. We do not have a general 
theorem, however. 


Theorem 16.2.1. Jf «4 +1 = 0, then A7/B7 = 0, and if x!°+1 = 0 but 
x # ti, then Ag/Bg = 0. 


Proof. We note that 


Az = (x* +:1)(x1? — w1° + 208 — 206 + 4 — 2? +1) 
— ia(a — 1)(a + 1)(x* +1) (2? — 2® + 2* +1) 


and 


Ag = (2* +:1)(2° — 2® + 1)(2® — 2° + c* — 2? +1) 
+ia(a® — 2° + 2* — 27 + 1)(2 — 2? + 2° — o* —1). 


Since («® — 26 + xt — x? +1) | (21° +1), the result follows. 


The three remaining entries to be examined here are finite Rogers— 
Ramanujan continued fractions evaluated at roots of unity. The authors in- 
explicably failed to address these entries in [32]. All three results are conse- 
quences of a table found on page 133 of [32], which is incorrectly labelled, for 
it was erroneously assumed that Ramanujan was employing the same notation 
on page 46 of [232] as he was on page 57. To remedy this blunder, we redefine 
P,(x) and Q,,(a), for each positive integer n, by 

P,,(a) az az" az” 


ome aa {ei 4424 7° (16.2.8) 


Then the following table taken from [32, p. 133] is correct. In each evalu- 
ation, x is a primitive nth root of unity. 


BO) | Bae Paull) Poa) 
nm =1,4(mod5)) 2@—er)/5 | ¢—C—en)/5 1 0 
n = 2,3 (mod 5)|—aCter)/5/_3—Uten)/5 0 1 
n = 0(mod5) 0 0 —(a~2P/9 4 2/9) (g—r/9 4 gn/9) 


Entry 16.2.3 (p. 57). If x is a primitive nth root of unity, with n = 
2,3 (mod 5), then 


I) 
3 
| 
fan 


x x 


sl —— 
Vi eee 


= 0. (16.2.9) 


es 
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Proof. If n = 2,3(mod5), then according to the table above, P,_1(1) = 0, 
which is precisely the assertion of Entry 16.2.3. 


Entry 16.2.4 (p. 57). If x is a primitive nth root of unity, with n = 
1,4(mod 5), then 
a? gn 2 


t+1te-+ 1 
Proof. From the table above, if n = 1,4 (mod5), then 


= 0. (16.2.10) 


P,-3(1) x ral 
=1+ — =0. 16.2.11 
On-a()) ge ae ee on 


The assertion (16.2.10) is equivalent to Q,_2(1) = 0. Now, 


Qt) 2. 2 x? gn? 
ia) ee ee + 
1 x x? gr3 
= ———_.. 16.2.12 
a 1 1 vee fp Lt ar? ( ) 


By (16.2.11), P,-3(1) = 0, and since the partial numerators of (16.2.11) are 
identical to those of (16.2.12), it follows that Qn—2(1) = 0, which is what we 
sought to prove. 


Entry 16.2.5 (p. 57). If x is a primitive nth root of unity, then, ifn = 
0 (mod 5), 


7 x gn? 
1+-, — — 16.2.1 
1+ 14+-:-+ 1 : 6213) 
and : " i 
x x 1 
So ee “= Q, 16.2.14 
1 itit:::+ i : ae ) 


Proof. According to the table above, when n = 0 (mod5), 


Prn—2(1) x hn 
Ga) Leese ue) 


which is the assertion (16.2.13). On the other hand, 


Oval) 1. a a 
Peay), de oe A ee ad 
ie = oe 
es eee eer (16.2.16) 


Since, by (16.2.15), P,2(1) = 0, and since the partial numerators of (16.2.16) 
are identical to those of (16.2.15), we conclude that Q,-1(1) = 0, which is 
equivalent to the claim (16.2.14). 
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In the next entry, Ramanujan offers two values for the Rogers-Ramanujan 
continued fraction R(q). 


Entry 16.2.6 (p. 204). Let 


i= R(e7*V?) and i 7 he), 


Then 1 

gotait EV5 (16.2.17) 
and JB 

a 5 

—-t=1+— 16.2.1 

Fi t + e” (16.2.18) 
where J 

pl+€  v5-1 

i (16.2.19) 


The identity (16.2.18) was proved by K.G. Ramanathan [227]. 


Proof. Recall the definitions of f(—q) and (7) in (16.1.4). In both the proofs 
of (16.2.17) and (16.2.18), we employ the familiar transformation formula for 
the Dedekind eta function [55, p. 43, Entry 27(iii)] 


n(—1/T) = V7 /in(r). (16.2.20) 
First, from (16.1.2), with the use of (16.2.20), we find that 


Dede fe 
t - e-TV2/5 f(e-5tv2) 
_ n(iv¥2/10) 

n(Siv/2/2) 


_ \3 n(10i//2) 
WV V2 n(5iv2/2) 


_ V10_ n(5iv2) 


Bn (5in/2/2) 
_ V5 _ v5 
- 950 - g ; 


where g5o9 is Ramanujan’s class invariant [57, p. 183], [228], and where g = gso 
satisfies the equation [57, p. 201], [271, p. 723] 


g—-g@ _ vV5+1 
g+1 2° 


(16.2.21) 


If we now take € = 1/g, we see that (16.2.21) and (16.2.19) are identical. 
Thus, the proof of (16.2.17) is complete. 
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Second, using again (16.1.2) and (16.2.20), we find that 


1 #=1= fer) 
U e-27V2/5 f (e-10nv2) 


n(iv/2/5) 


n(div2) 


_ | 5 n(biv2/2) 
V2 n(5iv2) 

_ v5 n(Siv2/2) 

24 n(5ix/2) 


= V5950 — V5g. 


Since g = 1/€, we have completed the proof of (16.2.18). 


Recall from Ramanujan’s second letter to Hardy [230, p. xxviii], [67, p. 57 
that if af = 1, with a, 8 > 0, then 


at 1 +rer)} 1 1 Remy} = 7 a (16.2.22) 


If we let a = V2, so that 6 = 1/V2, then (16.2.22) becomes 


1 1 rrr} a +R)! = aa (16.2.23) 


2 


Thus, given the value of ¢ (or t’), we can use (16.2.23) to determine t’ (or ¢). 
However, this observation does not appear to yield an easier proof than the 
one that we have given. 

Further values for the Rogers-Ramanujan continued fraction can be found 
in [57, Chapter 32] and [181], for example. 


Check for 
updates 
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Recent Work on Mock Theta Functions 


17.1 Introduction 


The work of Ramanujan has had a wide ranging impact in many branches 
of mathematics. Among many fields of research influenced by Ramanujan, 
few are as currently vibratingly active as the area of mock theta functions. 
In this chapter, we provide a brief and incomplete account of this activity. 
We have already discussed at the end of Chapter 12 many of the extensive 
contributions of B. Gordon and R. McIntosh [145-147] jointly and McIntosh 
[201-205] individually. 

We begin by noting that the work of four researchers Y.-S. Choi [103- 
105, 108], E. Mortenson [217], and D. Hickerson and Mortenson [163], and 
S. Zwegers [287] has formed the foundation of most of our chapters on mock 
theta functions. So, we will proceed to offer an account, albeit brief, of other 
recent papers. 

Zwegers [284, 285] led this explosion of activity. In Section 17.2, we provide 
a brief account of his initial insights and how they led to a foundation of 
considerable future work. We then move on to the work of K. Ono [222] 
and his colleagues, who have made many substantial contributions to these 
developments. 

We conclude this chapter with a look at some of the research on the com- 
binatorial and q-series aspects of mock theta functions. 


17.2 Zwegers’ Insights 


We provide an outline of the work of Zwegers from [284, Section 3]. Recall 
two of the third order mock theta functions 


co gh co 2m +2n 
fa(q) = —_—. and w3(q) = —S (17.2.1) 
Dm (—G)n d (9597 )n4a 
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In [269], G.N. Watson proved transformation formulas for f3(q) and w3(q) 
under the action of the modular group, namely, 7 > 7 +1, rT + —1/7, with 
q = e?"'T and Im(r) > 0. Zwegers observes that Watson’s transformations 
can be bundled into a revealing vector formulation. Set # = {r|Im(r) > 0}. 


Lemma 17.2.1. Define F(T) = (fo(r), f(t), fa(r))? by 
fo(t) =a fa(q), 
fir) = 2q'/?ws (V9); 
fot) = 2q'/9ws(—V4); 


where q= 27, TEH. Fort EH, we have 


cat i 
F(r+1)=|]0 O 3] Flr) 
0 ¢ O 
and 
1 010 
——F(-1/r)= {10 0 | F(r) + Rv), 
v-T 00-1 


where Cy = e27/”, 
R(r) = 4V3V—iF (J2(7), fur), 537)” 


and 


ae 2 sin(2 
ji(t) =i le cal GS 
0 


sin(3772) 
; * 3nita cos(TTx) 
= ——~d 
jar) | . cos(37T2) “ 
; ” 3nita” sin(7Tx) 
— —— d. 
ja(r) | sin(3772) ai 


The functions j,(7), n = 1,2,3, are often called Mordell integrals. 
The next step is to represent R(7) in terms of the following theta functions 
of weight 3: 


go(z) = >> (-1)"(n t+ 1/a)e2rr1/8)"2, 
n(z) = — S> (nt 1/6)8MF1/0)"=, 
92(z) = S- (n+ 1/3)e8ri(n+1/3)" 2, 


Zwegers next obtains an explicit formula for R(r). 
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Lemma 17.2.2. For 7 € H, 


R(r) = 


= ‘9 gz) 
2 v5 [ ea ; 


where g = (go, 91,92)! and where each component of the vector is integrated 


above. 


The objective of this representation is to aid in the construction of a non- 
holomorphic function G(r) that satisfies the same modular transformation 
properties as those given in Lemma 17.2.1. Namely, we define 

100 _ T 
G(r) = 2/3 (91(Z), go(z), ga(2)) dz 


7 —i(z+T) 


The function G(r) satisfies the desired modular properties. 


Lemma 17.2.3. For 7 € H, 


i 0 0 
G(r +1)=10 O 3] G(r) 
0 ¢ O 
and 
l 010 
—=G(-1/r)= | 1 0 0 | Gir) + Rv), 
vor 00-1 


where R(r) is given in Lemma 17.2.2. 


With these three lemmas at our disposal, we are prepared to deduce the 
modular properties of the difference between F(T) and G(r). 


Theorem 17.2.1. The function 


where F and G are defined, respectively, in Lemmas 17.2.1 and 17.2.8, is a 
(vector-valued) real-analytic modular form of weight 4 satisfying 


i 0-0 
H(r+1)=[0 O 63] A(r) 
0 ¢ O 
and 
l 010 
H(-1/rT)=|1 0 0 | A(7) 
= 00-1 
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Moreover, H is an eigenfunction of the Casimir operator 


6 3 
Q jo = —4y? tiy—+—, 
Sr or | oF" 16 
with eigenvalue 3, where T = x + ty, 2. = L(f if) and = = 


1 é6 * 6 


The development above constitutes the prototype for Zwegers’ treatment 
of all the known mock theta functions in his Ph.D. thesis [285]. An earlier 
example related to Zwegers’ ideas was provided by F. Hirzebruch and D. Zagier 
[170]. Indeed, this analysis is the starting point for the work of Bringmann, 
Ono, R.C. Rhoades [82, 84] and others described in the next section. Also 
see the papers by Bringmann and Lovejoy [77] and Bringmann and Ono [80]. 
Elegant proofs of Bringmann et al’s results on Dyson’s ranks and Maass forms 
can be found in the paper by Hickerson and Mortenson [164], where new 
Appell—Lerch series identities are employed. 

Several recent papers are related either directly or indirectly to the ideas 
of Zwegers. Among these are papers by J.H. Bruinier and M. Schwagenscheidt 
[86], S. Ahlgren and B. Kim [7], N. Andersen [9], O. Imamoglu, M. Raum, and 
O.K. Richter [175], R.C. Rhoades [236], M. Griffin, Ono, and L. Rolen [148], 
A. Folsom [135], Bringmann, J. Lovejoy, and K. Mahlburg [78], Bringmann 
and Ono [81-83], Bringmann, Folsom, and Ono [74], Bringmann, Ono, and 
Rhoades [84], Bringmann and Rolen [85], Folsom, Ono, and Rhoades [138], 
and S.-Y. Kang [182]. Short q-series proofs of further results of [84] can be 
found in Mortenson’s paper [213]. 

In addition, excellent, informative, and short surveys have been written 
by Folsom [134] and W. Duke [129]. 


17.3 The Coefficients of Mock Theta Functions 


In [11], it was shown, by extending Watson’s transformations to all elements 
of the modular group, that the following could be established about the mock 
theta function f3(q), defined in (17.2.1). 


Theorem 17.3.1. [f we set 


fa(q) = D> A(n)q”, 


n=0 
then 
Vi Ak) exp{ry/n — 1/24/(kV6)} 
A(n) = > ACHEETOTT + O(n‘), (17.3.1) 
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where 


Mk) = $(-1)"tY/? Aa,,(n), if k is odd, 
= 5$(—1)*/? Aoi, (n — sk), if k is even, 


€ is an arbitrarily small positive number, and A;,(n) is the exponential sum ap- 
pearing in the Hardy—Ramanujan—Rademacher formula for the partition func- 
tion p(n) and defined in (14.3.3). 


Theorem 17.3.1 is an improvement of a theorem of L. Dragonette [127], 
who had an error term of O(,/nlogn) instead of O(n‘) in (17.3.1). In [11], 
Theorem 17.3.1 is followed by the paragraph, 


It seems likely that a closer study of the asymptotic expansion for A(n) 

would show that the above series would diverge if extended to infinity 
1 1 

(since A(k) = O(k2**) and probably |\(k)| > c-k2 for some c > 0 and 

an infinite number of k). If, however, e” is replaced by 2 sinh in the 

above expansion, the problem becomes deeper. I would conjecture that 


the new series is not absolutely convergent (for probably |A(p)| > eis 
for some c > 0 and a positive proportion of all primes p), but the 
extreme accuracy of Dragonette’s numerical results [127, p. 494] makes 
plausible the conjecture that the new series is conditionally convergent 
and that it converges to A(n). 


This last conjecture became known as the Andrews—Dragonette conjecture. 

In a grand tour de force, Bringmann and Ono [79] proved this conjecture. 
They built on Zwegers’ foundation, but it is an immense task to take this 
likely convergent series for A(n) and show that (1) that it converges, and (2) 
that indeed these are the exact coefficients for f3(q). H. Rademacher [225] 
provided a prototype for such results when he performed a similar feat for the 
modular invariant J(7), but Rademacher’s task was easier by comparison in 
that the modular invariant, J(7), is the effectively unique modular function 
satisfying the equations J(r) = J(r +1) and J(r) = J(—1/r). Subsequently, 
S.A. Garthwaite [140] provided a similar treatment for the coefficients in the 
power series expansion of w3(q). Of related interest is the paper by Folsom 
and Ono [137]. 

With regard to these achievements and related developments, readers are 
strongly urged to consult surveys by Bringmann [72], Ono [222], and D. Zagier 
[280]. 


17.4 Quantum Modular Forms and Beyond 


In 2001, Zagier [279] presented what he called “a strange identity,” namely, 


Co 


d5d-9)(1-¢*)---d-¢")= -; Si nx(njg—D/4, (17.4.1) 
n=0 n=1 
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where y(n) is the quadratic character defined by 


1, if n = +1 (mod 12), 
x(n) = ¢ -1, if n = +5 (mod 12), 
0, otherwise. 


Why is this identity strange? Primarily because it is always false (as opposed 
to ordinary identities which are always true). Indeed, as Zagier points out, 
there is no value of q for which both sides of (17.4.1) are actually defined 
simultaneously. The right-hand side of (17.4.1) is defined inside the unit circle 
\q| < 1, while the left-hand side is defined only when gq is a root of unity. 

Therefore, what does (17.4.1) really mean (if anything)? As Zagier [279, 
p. 247] notes, 


The meaning of the equality is that the function on the left agrees at 
roots of unity with the radial limit of the function on the right, and 
similarly for derivatives of all orders. 


The expression on the left side of (17.4.1) is an example of what Zagier 
[281] later defined as a quantum modular form. Speaking descriptively, Zagier 
(281, p. 1] describes quantum modular forms as “...objects which live at the 
boundary of the space X, are defined only asymptotically rather than exactly, 
and have a transformation behavior of a quite different type with respect to 
some modular group.” The space X in all of the six examples considered 
by Zagier is effectively the unit disc for q (or the upper half-plane for 7 if 
q = e"'7), and the support of such functions is restricted to Q U {1} for T 
(or equivalently the roots of unity for g). Among the examples considered by 
Zagier are functions arising from the “sums of tails” identities of Ramanujan; 
see Entries 7.3.1, 7.3.2, and 7.3.3 in Chapter 7 of our second book on the 
“Lost Notebook” [33, pp. 162-164]. 

The work of Zagier on quantum modular forms generated substantial fur- 
ther work on the subject. Notably, among these further papers is one by Fol- 
som, Ono, and Rhoades [138], who show that the false theta functions arising 
from the Rogers—Fine identity (see [32, Chapter 9]) specialize to quantum 
modular forms. 

Of related interest is the paper by M.-J. Jang and S. Lébrich [178] on 
radial limits of certain mock theta functions, and one by K. Hikami [165] on 
mock theta functions and quantum invariants. See also Hikami’s paper [166] 
on second order mock theta functions. 


17.5 Combinatorial Interpretations 
We begin by addressing two functions of two variables, Ri(z) and R2(z), which 


specialize and relate to many of Ramanujan’s mock theta functions. They are 
defined by Andrews and Berndt [34, p. 13, equation (2.1.24)] 
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co 12 co foe) 


R,(z) => ae SSS N(m,n)2q" (17.5.1) 


n=0 m=—oo 


and 


co 2 


— q” 1 pans = = m.n gm n 
na) = 2. eae gr dy, DL ee CS) 


n=0 m=—co 


where N(m,n) denotes the number of partitions of n with rank m, and 
go(m,n) denotes the number of partitions of n into non-negative parts with 
rank m. We note that (17.5.2) is implicit in a paper by Dyson [131], who 
studied the coefficients in the expansions of both (17.5.1) and (17.5.2). We 
have translated Dyson’s equation (2) and initial conditions into (17.5.2). 
Many third and fifth order mock theta functions are specializations of (17.5.1) 
or (17.5.2); see, for instance, [19, Sections 8, 13]. 

There are occasional surprises in combinatorial interpretations of defini- 
tions and identities appearing in the theory of mock theta functions. Indeed 
both (17.5.1) and (17.5.2) are naturally interpreted via the Durfee squares, 
a concept greatly generalized in [73] and [28]; two conjectures made in [28] 
have been proved by L. Wang [268]. Also, Andrews, A. Dixit, and A.J. Yee 
[37] prove that qw3(q) is the generating function for partitions in which each 
odd part is less than twice the smallest part. This does not follow directly 
from a term-by-term interpretation of the series defining w3(q). This theorem 
was refined in [43], and a similar theorem for v3(q) was also proved in [37]. 
An unexpected interpretation of the fifth order mock theta functions appears 
in the paper by Andrews and S. Hill [40]. Yee [275] has provided a purely 
combinatorial treatment of this latter result. 

Further combinatorial interpretations of mock theta functions have been 
given by Bringmann, J. Lovejoy, and K. Mahlburg [78]; Bringmann, A. E. Hol- 
royd, Mahlburg, and M. Vlasenko [76]; J.K. Sareen and M. Rana [244]; 
A.K. Agarwal [1] and Agarwal with coauthors G. Sood [5], G. Narang [3], 
and M. Rana [2, 4]; E.H.M. Brietzke, J.P.O. Santos, and R. da Silva [70, 71]; 
Y.-S. Choi and B. Kim [111]; W.Y.C. Chen, K. Ji, and E.H. Liu [101]; and 
S.H. Chan, R. Mao, and R. Osburn [97]. A survey of some of the combinatorial 
aspects of mock theta functions appears in the monograph by Agarwal and 
Sood [6]. 

Congruences for the coefficients of some of the mock theta functions are 
given in the papers by Andrews, D. Passary, J.A. Sellers, and A.J. Yee [42], 
M. Waldherr [263], Wang [267], and Mortenson [218]. 


17.6 q-Series 


It is clear, both from the “Lost Notebook” and Ramanujan’s last letter, that 
Ramanujan thought of mock theta functions in the setting of q-series, or 
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Eulerian series, as he called them. Each of Ramanujan’s mock theta functions 
is originally defined in the world of g-hypergeometric series. As mentioned in 
Chapter 19, The Continuing Mystery, Ramanujan seems to have possessed an 
understanding of this entire topic from a truly q-series perspective, and we 
have only uncovered a few of the more elementary aspects of this viewpoint, 
beginning with Watson’s work on the fifth order mock theta functions [270]. 

Recent work in this general area includes many results that rely on ap- 
plications of Bailey pairs and Bailey’s Lemma, as was done in Chapter 6 for 
the fifth order functions, Chapter 7 for the sixth order functions, and Chap- 
ter 8 for the tenth order functions. Included in such recent research are papers 
by N.S.S. Gu and J. Liu [149], K.Q. Ji and A.X.H. Zhao [179], F.G. Garvan 
[143], J. Lovejoy and R. Osburn [198], E. Mortenson [211], and B. Srivastava 
[252, 253]. Finally, in [286], S. Zwegers studies the two fifth order mock theta 
functions that were ignored by Andrews [13, 15]. 

Other research contributions chiefly utilize classical qg-series identities while 
also invoking Bailey’s ideas. These include papers by Choi [109], Lovejoy [196], 
Lovejoy and Osburn [197], A.K. Srivastava [251], D. Shukla and M. Ahmad 
[248], R. McIntosh [201], and Y. Sanada [242, 243]. 


Check for 
updates 


18 


Commentary on and Corrections to the First 
Four Volumes 


18.1 Part I 


An excellent survey article on the Rogers-Ramanujan continued fraction, es- 
pecially from the viewpoint of modular forms, has been written by W. Duke 
[128]. 

Recall that the classical theory of elliptic functions began with the work 
of C.G.J. Jacobi [177]. A wonderful insight of Ramanujan was his realization 
that one could develop new theories of elliptic functions to alternative bases, 
with the classical theory originating with Jacobi being associated with the 
theory of level 4. In particular, in his notebooks [231], Ramanujan derived 
several beautiful results in levels 3, 2, and 1. See the second author’s book 
[57, Chapter 33] for a description of this work. 

In the classical theory, there are parameters x and z which can be written 
in terms of p(q) := 0. gq” by [55, pp. 101-102] 


l-g= — and z=y7(q). 
~ 


Inspired by the Rogers-Ramanujan continued fraction, S. Cooper [117, Chap- 
ter 5] has developed a quintic theory of elliptic functions in which the ana- 
logues of x and z are defined by 


4, 5)5 -A\2 
Chater we (G Dao . 
(P5959 Joo (LOT )o0 
where R(q) denotes the Rogers-Ramanujan continued fraction. 

Ramanujan defined the parameter k = R(q)R?(q*) and derived several 
beautiful identities involving k; these are established in Section 1.8 of [32]. 
Cooper and M.D. Hirschhorn extensively studied this function in their papers 
[114], [116], and [119] and books [117, Chapter 10] and [168, Chapter 41], 
respectively. We briefly mention a couple of Cooper’s results. First [117, p. 530, 
Theorem 10.8], 


ws = R°(q) =4 
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k(1 — 4k — k*)* 
(1—k?)*4(1 +k — k?)’ 


where 7(7) denotes the Dedekind eta function and 


W(r) =y° 


d 
y=a log k and q = exp(2z77ir). 
qd 
He has similar elegant formulas for 7?4(27), 7?4(57), and 774(107). Second 


(117, p. 549], 


d k(1 —k?) 
log 7 5 
(1+k—k*)(1—4k—k’*) 


Js =). (“ ual Tt = oY (18.1.1) 


n=0 |j=0 


In regard to (18.1.1), also see the paper by H.H. Chan, Y. Tanigawa, Y. Yang, 
and W. Zudilin [92]. 

Ramanujan’s results on his cubic continued fraction C(q) are covered in 
Sections 3.3 and 3.4 of our book [32, pp. 94-105]. Cooper [117, Chapter 6] 
has established further results and demonstrated that C(q) can be utilized to 
develop an alternative theory of level 6. Analogous theories for levels 7-12 are 
developed in Chapters 7-12, respectively, in Cooper’s book [117]. 

In Chapter 13 of Part I [32], we considered two closely related entries from 
the Lost Notebook. The first, given in [32, Equation (13.1.1), p. 285], concerns 
the series 


co 2 
n-+n ~n 
tng 


q 


K0(a;q) = Koo(a) = a “Gon: 


(18.1.2) 


for fixed |g| < 1, as an entire function of a, and the second does the same for 
tas 2 
Doo(G; q) := Poo (a) = S- q” a”. (18.1.3) 
n=0 


In each instance, the objective is to provide a Hadamard product expansion 
which expresses the zeros of each function of a in terms of power series ex- 
pansions in q. 

For K,.(a), in [32, Theorem 13.6.1, p. 295], with g real and 0 <q < + it 
was shown that all zeros of K,,(a) are simple and real, and that the nth zero 
Zn lies in the interval 

-q ">a, >-q™. (18.1.4) 


Similarly, for po. (a), in [32, Theorem 13.9.3, p. 304], with g real and 0 < q < + 
it was shown that all zeros of p,,(a) are simple and real and that the nth zero 
Ln satisfies the inequalities 
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Sf FS py (18.1.5) 
Sip? Sie a (18.1.6) 


For each of K.(a) and p..(a), formal series expansions were given for each 
zero. What was omitted was a proof that the formal series for the 
zeros actually converge! It was mistakenly assumed that this assumption 
was implicit in our application of the Implicit Function Theorem. We are 
grateful to Tim Huber for pointing out this omission to us. 

In order to exhibit intervals of validity for the expansions of these zeros 
given in Section 13.1 of Part I [32], we must rely on the following implicit 
function theorem given by S. Krantz and H. Parks [190, pp. 29-31]. We have 
changed variables to avoid confusion. 


Theorem 18.1.1 (Implicit Function Theorem). Suppose that the power 
series 


co 
Fay) := > ajxa’y* 
j,k=0 


is absolutely convergent for |q| < Ry and |y| < Re. If ao = 0 and agi 4 0, 
then there exists ro > 0 and a power series 


co 
f(Q= ys cq’ 
j=l 
which is absolutely convergent for |q| < ro, and 


F(q, f(q)) = 9. 


Furthermore, if M is the supremum of F(q,y) for \q| < Ri, |y| < Ro, then ro 
can be taken to be the radius of convergence of the algebraic function y defined 


by 
M+ Ro 2 1 Ry 


ies = 
MR” MM? Ri —q 


0. (18.1.7) 


Corollary 18.1.1. The number ro in Theorem 18.1.1 may be taken to be 
— RRS 
12M?’ 
provided that 0 < Ry, Ro <1 and M >1. 


ro (18.1.8) 


Proof. The majorant of y given by (18.1.7) is the positive root of (18.1.7), 
i.e., 


_ MR3 1 1 (,_ 4(M+Ro)M?q ue 
¥~ 9(M+R,)\M"M MR3(Ri — @) 
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Remembering that all of the parameters are positive and that q < R,, we 
expand y above into a convergent power series, needing that 


4(M + Rp)Mq 
ee, 
R3(Ri — q) 
ie., 
RRB 
18.1. 
I< Re AM Ry + 42 ond) 
Now 
RRB R, R3 _ RR ohn) 


R2+4M Ro + 4M? > IM? + 4M? + 4M? 12M? 


Hence, we see from (18.1.10) that (18.1.9) is satisfied by letting ro take the 
value in (18.1.8). 


Lemma 18.1.1. Define, for j > 1, 
Fj(ay) =@ Kx (-74(1+y))- (18.1.11) 
Then 
F;(0,0) =0 and F;(0,y) = (-1)*y(lt+y)*. 
Proof. From the definitions (18.1.11) and (18.1.2), 


co 


n24+n4j7—j _4)n_7-2nj n 
q (ge sy) 
Fj(qy) = > 

= (9:9) 
Se. git PHD (A(t 9)" 
= (4:9) 


Hence, 

F,(0,y) = (-1? “(1 +y)?* + (-1)? A +9) 
(—17(1+y)*(-1+1+4+y) 
= (-1)'yt+y), 


as desired, and the equality F;(0,0) = 0 follows as well. 


Lemma 18.1.2. For j > 1, define 
Fj (4,9) = 4° Poo (1 + y)) - (18.1.12) 
Then 


F;(0,0)=0 and  F;(0,y)=(-1)%y(1+y). (18.1.13) 
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Proof. From the definitions (18.1.12) and (18.1.3), 
= 2 - . « 
Fy(a,y) = do gh tt 4 (-1)"g (1+ y)” 
= yn aera, 
n=0 


Hence, proceeding precisely as in the proof of Lemma 18.1.1, we find that 


F;(0,y) = (-1)’y(1+y)?; 


and so the proof of (18.1.13) is complete. 


Note that Lemmas 18.1.1 and 18.1.2 imply that F;(q, y) and F;(q, y) fulfill 
the hypotheses of the Implicit Function Theorem 18.1.1. 


Lemma 18.1.3. We have 


ae 3 
lize oy 


Proof. By aspecial case of the g-binomial theorem [33, p. 6, Equation (1.2.2)], 


co 1 co 4-n 
Vira L an, 
1 = 1 
= 14+ —_ + 
4(1 — 3) 2, GaGa) Ga) 
1 4 1 
<1+ 
3 315 2s 
1 4 1 
=1+4+ : 
3° 3-15 1-4 
_ 22 3 
~ 15 > 2? 


and the proof is complete. 
Lemma 18.1.4. For |q| < 3, |y| <1, and j > 0, 


IFi(q,y)| < 3-27. (18.1.14) 


Proof. From the definitions (18.1.11) and (18.1.2), for |q| < ; and |y| < 1, 
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ey 


Fat oe (4; 4)n 

3 Of 4\ MIP Hn-3) 
<s - oe 
<3) 

n=0 

3 j71 ca 1 (n—j)?+(n—J) 

= @ 2 
n=0 n=j 

=: $; + Sb. (18.1.15) 


First, if 7 > 1, 


ea (ag ane tote, 
s=50(G) et =3- 


n=1 
a oe aie (3+ y om) = 5-201 G+a) <2). (18.1.16) 
2 7 2 63 ~ 
n=1 


If 7 = 0, the sum S; is empty, and the last inequality in (18.1.16) is trivial. 
Second, 


3 co 1 n2+n ite 5-4 co oe 
%=$>(3) ee aon 


n=0 n=0 
<a ; 8 
a2 ) 8 a3 18.1.17 
< dX =. (18.117) 
Using (18.1.16) and (18.1.17) in (18.1.15), we conclude that 
12 ; 
IFj(q,y)| < Si + S2 < 2? (1 ~ =) 2392), 
and so (18.1.14) has been shown. 
Lemma 18.1.5. For |q| < 4, |y| <1, andj > 0, 
Flaw <2. (18.1.18) 


Proof. The argument used to prove Lemma 18.1.4 applies here as well. The 
only difference is that the estimate 3/2 was used for the summands’ denomi- 
nators in the previous proof, whereas such a step is superfluous in the present 
situation. Thus, the bound that we obtained in the previous proof must be 
multiplied by 2/3 in the present proof, and this yields the proffered bound of 
27+1 in (18.1.18). 
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Theorem 18.1.2. The nth zero, zn, of K..(a) is of the form 


Zn = —d "(1 +y), (18.1.19) 


Bs 


z, and y can be represented by a convergent power series in 


1 1 
0 a pe hae <S), 
<a<4 ( i) 


Proof. In Chapter 13 of Part I [32, p. 295, Theorem 13.6.1], it is proved that 
Zy lies in the interval 


where —} <y< 
q in the interval 


_yl—2n 


q ee maa 


Thus, 


—2n+2 —2n4+1 _ 7-2n-1 


Zn-1 > —4 >-4q > 2 > -g 7" > -q > tnt 


Therefore, since 0 <q < $ and -}<y<#, 


Zn4i < 2(-—q-?") < —qo" (1+ y) < —$q0 < —q°7"t" < zi. (18.1.20) 
Hence, we need to show that there is a convergent series for y in q such that 
Ko (-q?"(1 + y)) =0, 


or, equivalently, such that 
Fi(q,y) = 0, (18.1.21) 


because that value of y must coincide with z, = —q~?"(1+ y), since that is 
the only zero of K..(a) in the given domain (18.1.20). 

Thus, by Corollary 18.1.1 of the Implicit Function Theorem and 
Lemma 18.1.1, there is a convergent power series expansion for z,, provided 


that re 
(a _ 1,-n-6 
12-3-2” 9 , 


Consequently, the computations from [32, p. 296] are valid for 0 < q < 
42~”~%, and not for the larger interval 0 < q < ; as stated in [32, p. 297]. 


0<q< 


Theorem 18.1.3. The 2nth zero, ton, Of Poo(a) is of the form 


L2n = - 1 ae y); 


where —} <y< $, 


q for 


and y can be represented as a convergent power series in 


1 1 
0<q< a (< ) ’ 
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Proof. In Chapter 13 of Part I (32, pp. 303-304, Theorem 13.9.3], it is proved 
that x2, lies in the interval 


-q ‘nt? > Lan > -q ‘nt 
Thus, by [32, p. 304, Theorem 13.9.3], 
pa ag See Sg eg Swain 


As in the previous proof, since 0 < q < 4 and —$ <y< 3, 


Dont < Bag 4) < —g 1 (14y) < —4(-q *"*1) < a a < Lon-1- 

(18.1.22) 
Hence, we need to show that there exists a convergent series for y in g such 
that 


Doo (—g" ****(1 + y)) =0, 


or, equivalently, such that 
Fon(q,y) = 9, (18.1.23) 


because that value of y must force x2, to coincide with —q~4"*+1(1+y), since 
that is the only zero of p..(a) in the given domain (18.1.22). 

Therefore, by Corollary 18.1.1 of the Implicit Function Theorem, 
Lemma 18.1.5, and Lemma 18.1.2, there exists a convergent power series 
expansion for x2, provided that 


(4)(6)? _ 1 y-2an-7 


0 ee a 
SIS 79. 9anti ~ 3 


Consequently, the computations in Part I [32, pp. 305-308, Section 13.11 
for the zeros of even subscript are valid for 0 <q < ne 


Theorem 18.1.4. The (2n — 1)st zero, Y2n-1, Of Poo(a) is of the form 


Lon 1 = —G (1+), 


1 


5, and y can be represented by a convergent power series in 


1 1 
(aes a (< ) 


where -4 <y< 
q for 


Proof. In [32, p. 304, Theorem 13.9.3], it is shown that x2, _ 1 lies in the 


interval 


—4 3 —4 2 
af + ta, a Sg , 


and furthermore that 


—4An+5 —4n+3 
Ton—2 > —G OPP > -—G “PF > ton-1 > —G 
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Recalling that 0 <q < ; and —$ <y< 5, we see that 


ton < Sg Ped Wag) a ag ee 


< d(-qu int?) < -qu itt? < ona. (18.1.24) 


Thus, we need to show that there exists a convergent series for y in q such 
that 


Poo (—g- 4*"*9(1 + y)) = 0, 
or, equivalently, such that 


Fon-1(G y) = 9, (18.1.25) 


because that value of y must force 72n_1 to be equal to —q~*"*9(1+4+-y), since 
that is the only zero of p..(a) in the given domain (18.1.24). 

Hence, by Corollary 18.1.1, Lemma 18.1.2, and Lemma 18.1.5, there exists 
a convergent power series representation for 22,_1, provided that 

ly 
O< q< (Gy = 1 Samar 
12-2?r 3 

which is what is claimed in Theorem 18.1.4. 

Consequently, the computations of the zeros of odd subscript for po.(a) in 
[32, pp. 305-308, Section 13.11] are valid for 0 <q < $27-7"~®, 


The elliptic integrals of orders 14 and 15 discussed in [32, pp. 349-361 
were employed by Cooper and D. Ye [120] in order to develop alternative 
theories of elliptic functions of orders 14 and 15, respectively. 

The generating function for representations of integers by sums of six tri- 
angular numbers given in Entry 18.2.6 [32, p. 398] and three similar results 
were proved in a uniform manner by Cooper in his book [117, p. 202, Theo- 
rem 3.34]. 

Entries 18.2.12—18.2.15 [32, pp. 403-405] have been shown by Cooper [117, 
Chapter 7] to be part of a vaster level 7 theory. Further proofs of Entries 
18.2.22 and 18.2.23 [32, pp. 406-407] have been given by Cooper [117, p. 310]. 
The remaining entries in Chapter 18 of [32] are examined in Chapter 3 in 
Cooper’s book [117]. 


Further Errata, Part I 
page 183. On the right-hand side of (7.2.11), replace x” by x~?. 
page 252. In line 8b, replace (92) by (99). 


page 256. Each of the theta functions appearing on the right sides of (11.4.1)— 
(11.4.3) is incorrect. In (11.4.1), replace f(—q®/?,-q) by f(—q>,—q?), in 
(11.4.2), replace f(—q?,—q°/2) by f(—q*,—q°), and in (11.4.3), replace 
f(-@ a") by F(—0° =a), 

page 385. The right-hand side of Entry 17.3.3 should be 2/2 */A(1 — a). 
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18.2 Part II 


Three of Ramanujan’s famous series for 1/7 appear on page 370 of his lost 
notebook [232], and we discussed them in [33, pp. 375-384]. Since the publi- 
cation of [33], finding new series for 1/7 and demonstrating their connections 
with other topics in mathematics has been a very active area of research. 
We provide a brief summary of some of this activity. For a much more de- 
tailed account of recent research on series for 1/7 and related constants, see 
S. Cooper’s book [117, Chapter 14]. N.D. Baruah, H.H. Chan, and the second 
author [52] have written an historical survey on series for 1/7 beginning with 
Ramanujan’s work [228] in 1914 and ending with their publication in 2009. 
Although it is always dangerous to claim that one has discovered Ramanujan’s 
methods, Baruah and the second author [51] employed Eisenstein series, like 
Ramanujan possibly did, to establish most of Ramanujan’s series for 1/7 and 
some new ones. 

A new, general, and excitingly innovative approach by A. Berkovich, 
H.H. Chan, and M.J. Schlosser [53] employs Wronskians of theta functions 
to derive new and old series for 1/7 in the classical theory and level 2 and 
level 3 analogues. The famous work of D.V. and G.V. Chudnovsky on se- 
ries for 1/7 is discussed in [33, pp. 366, 368]. Their contributions are further 
explained in relation to elliptic curves, modular curves, and Picard—Fuchs dif- 
ferential equations by I. Chen and G. Glebov [100]. The WZ method was 
further developed by J. Guillera [150], [152] to obtain new series for 1/7. 
Cooper, J. Ge, and D. Ye [118], Guillera and W. Zudilin [154], Cooper and 
Zudilin [121], and Zudilin [282] used transformation formulas for hypergeo- 
metric series to establish series for 1/7. For those wanting to prove new series 
formulas for 1/m (and certain other mathematical constants), we suggest that 
they consult lists of conjectures made by Z.-W. Sun [257], [258], [259]. These 
conjectures motivated papers by Chan, J. Wan, and W. Zudilin [93], Guillera 
and Zudilin [154], Wan and Zudilin [266], [282], and M. Rogers and A. Straub 
[240]. 

For further series for 1/7, see papers by A. Aycock [46], Chan and Cooper 
[89], Chan, Y. Tanigawa, Y. Yang, and Zudilin [92], Chan and Zudilin [94], 
Cooper [115], Berkovich, Chan, and Schlosser [53], and H.H. Chan, $.H. Chan, 
and Z.-G. Liu [88]. See also papers by Wan [265], and Cooper and D. Ye [120], 
and the theses of A.M. Aldawoud [8], Wan [264], and Ye [274]. Beautiful papers 
by Huber, D. Schultz, and Ye [173], [174] provide many elegant, new series for 
1/m, associated with modular forms of levels 17 and 20, respectively. 

In a similar vein, Guillera [151], [153] and Baruah and the second author 
[50] established series for 1/7. 

Readers interested in series for 1/7 are encouraged to read Cooper’s ac- 
count in his book [117, Chapter 14]. He classifies the series according to levels 
and degrees and presents them in fourteen tables. He also provides a thorough 
discussion of the various methods that have been used to establish series for 
1/7. In [33, pp. 375-384] and in this book, we have offered many references 
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for Ramanujan’s series for 1/7 and the many further series for 1/7 that have 
been inspired by Ramanujan’s series. Cooper’s book [117, pp. 658-659] also 
contains an extensive bibliography of such papers. 

The arithmetical function U,,, defined in (14.1.5) of [33, p. 356], occurs in 
the power series expansion of a g-analogue s(@) of sin 0, which is defined by 


More precisely [117, p. 23], [260, p. 30], 


— (=1)"Uan pon 
0) = 7 an gentl 9 EC. 
2) dX 22n(2n + 1)! 

H.H. Chan [87] showed how differential recurrence relations for U,, and 
another sequence V,, of Ramanujan can be used to give elegant proofs of Ra- 
manujan’s famous differential equations for the Eisenstein series P, Q, and R. 


Further Errata, Part II 
page 158. In lines 8b and 6b, replace Entry 7.2.3 by Entry 7.2.4. 


18.3 Part III 


The 5 assertions beginning page 23 are proved in exactly the way that Entry 
2.1.3 is deduced from Entry 2.1.2 in [34, pp. 11-12]. Indeed, the second and 
third assertions on page 23 are explicitly (2.1.21) and (2.1.22) from Entry 
2.1.3 in [34, p. 12]. The remainder are proved in the same manner by setting 


5 = e47*/5 in Entry 2.1.2 and recalling that cos 4* = —¥5+1, 
5 4 


Further Errata, Part III 
page 236. Delete the equation numbers (8.4.33) and (8.4.36). 


18.4 Part IV 


Highlights of our fourth volume [35] are Entries 2.2.1 and 2.2.2 [35, p. 8], 
which are closely connected with the famous unsolved circle and divisor prob- 
lems, respectively. Since that volume was written, the second author, S. Kim, 
and A. Zaharescu have written a survey paper [65] on these notorious prob- 
lems highlighting the two aforementioned identities of Ramanujan. The second 
author, A. Dixit, A. Roy, and Zaharescu [61, pp. 866-867] have established 
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generalizations of Ramanujan’s identities in which the new identities have 
more general Dirichlet series on their left sides. 

In Section 4.5 [35, pp. 117-120], Ramanujan offers very precise approxima- 
tions for the gamma function ['(# +1). M.D. Hirschhorn and M.B. Villarino 
[169] improved Ramanujan’s theorem when x is a positive integer. We offer 
their theorem below [169, p. 74]. 


Theorem 18.4.1. For positive integral n, define 0, by 
a a 1/6 
nl =: va (*) ant dn? nt : 
e 30 
Then, 


11 79 11 79 20 


6,<1 
Si ane By Tere aon 


Moreover, 0, 1s an increasing function of n and satisfies the inequalities 


(18.4.1) 


On+1 a On < On —_ On—1- 


The monotonicity of @, was established slightly earlier by Villarino, 
D. Campos-Salas, and J. Carvajal-Rojas [261]. 

On page 118, lines 7b,8b, we note that h(a) = 300,, and not, as indicated, 
h(x) = 0,. 

The inequality (18.4.1) was improved further by C.-.P. Chen [99] who 
proved the following theorem. 


Theorem 18.4.2. For positive integral n, 
_ynyn ot 11 
— 8n? + 4n? — 1- —_ } < 0! 
vi) (» wen tn+35) ( TCE, e 


n\n i 11 
< = 34 An? = 1 See 18.4.2 
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where the best possible constants a and b are given, respectively, by 


39 
as) E9899... 
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In equation (6.4.1) on page 159, replace the given expression by 
1 
(* = 3" +3. 


2 2 


This same correction should be made two lines later. 
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M.D. Hirschhorn [167] studied and extended the material in Section 8.4. In 
particular, he examined the corresponding polynomial of degree 8; Ramanujan 
had considered the polynomials of degree 1—7. On page 199, line 8, the signs 
of 10./2 in both cases should be changed. Also observe that in this line and 
in (8.4.16), tito = 1. 

Hirschhorn (personal communication) provided an elegant proof of a beau- 
tiful algebraic identity of Ramanujan [35, p. 201, equation (8.5.5)]. Observe 
that (32? + 16x — 7)° + (6a? — 4x + 14)? is an even function of 2. Now take 
the identity 


(3a? + 162 — 7)? + (6a? — 4a + 14)° = (32? — 162 — 7)? + (6a? + 4 + 14)° 


and set « = (a+ b)/(a—b). Clear fractions and simplify to obtain (8.5.5), i-e., 
(3a? +5ab— 5b)? + (4a? — 4ab+ 6b)? + (5a? — 5ab—3b")? = (6a? — 4ab+4b7)?. 


Entry 12.3.9 offers Ramanujan’s intriguing formula for ¢(2n + 1), where 
¢(s) denotes the Riemann zeta function and n is any positive integer. For 
further history of this formula, readers may consult the survey paper [69] 
by the second author and A. Straub in which the authors show that Euler’s 
famous formula for ¢(2n), where n is a positive integer, and Ramanujan’s 
formula for ¢(2n+1) both arise from the same general formula of Ramanujan. 

On pages 191-193, we discussed two interesting identities, each yielding 
a formula for ¢ (3), that were recorded by Ramanujan on an isolated page, 
page 332, of [232]. At the bottom of this page, Ramanujan began to possibly 
discuss a more general formula, but he does not give it. He writes 

1” 2° 3” 


Pees 18.4.3 
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“where s is a positive integer and r—s is any even integer.” It is possible that 
if Ramanujan had completed this formula, it would yield a formula for the 
Riemann zeta function at rational arguments. 

Such a formula, with probably more restrictions on r and s than envi- 
sioned by Ramanujan, was indeed found by S. Kanemitsu, Y. Tanigawa, and 
M. Yoshimoto [183, p. 13], who were unaware that Ramanujan had begun to 
address this formula in his lost notebook. We reproduce their formula. Let 


um) b sj 14 
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An(y) = a(2ry)/%, 
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and, for 7 > 1, 
(2h —1)j 5 . m(2h — 1)j 
2A b; Ae TY |) — 2 An(n/2) a5, eee ad 
cos ( n(n/x)bj,.n +7 oN cos aN 


cosh(2Ay(n/x)a;,n) — cos(2An(n/x)b; n) 


Theorem 18.4.3. Let N and h be fixed natural numbers with h < 4N. Then, 


forx>0, 
oo N=2h 
= P(x) + S(x), 


nNao 1 
n=1 : 


1 N-—2h+1 N—-2h+1 
r (N-2h+1)/N 
a a 


and, for odd N, 


_4)h+1 (N-—2h+1)/N oo 
S(x) := S(a;.N,h) -o (FZ) : 


a ~ n2h—1)/N 


(N-1)/2 


x 4 f(a;n, N) + D, frslcin, NB) 


and, for even N, 


(N-2h+1)/N 
() 


N/2 


(eae 
N 
oe n(2h— waar Da I i(x;n, N, h). 


A. Dixit and B. Maji [126], and in another paper with R. Gupta and 
R. Kumar [125], have further generalized Theorem 18.4.3, perhaps establishing 
the kind of formula anticipated by Ramanujan when he wrote (18.4.3). They 
have also offered some interesting observations connecting the formulas of 
Ramanujan with those of S. Kanemitsu, Y. Tanigawa, and M. Yoshimoto 
[183, p. 13]; S. Wigert [273]; and K. Chandrasekharan and R. Narasimhan 
[98] at either integral or rational arguments of the Riemann zeta function. 


In [35, pp. 334, 341, 342], we discussed Ramanujan’s work on Fourier— 
Bessel transforms. A. Dixit informed us that W.N. Bailey commented on this 
work in his paper [47]. 
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Prof. Watson tells me that the formula 
7 F(a) J,(nx)/nadx = 5F(n), 
0 


where ‘ 
F(v) =2""2 [ tente tenet e, 


is given by Ramanujan in an unpublished manuscript on reciprocal 
functions. It is explained, in connection with a different type of re- 
ciprocal formula, that € is zero or a positive number. Nothing is said 
about the range of validity. 

In this formula, Jp,(nz) should apparently be replaced by J,(2nz), 
and in the exponential term v should be replaced by v?. With these 
corrections, Ramanujan’s formula can be deduced from Theorem I 
above. 

Prof. Watson remarks that the manuscript was almost certainly writ- 
ten after Ramanujan went to Cambridge, though it is probable that 
the results contained in it were obtained while he was still in India. 


Page 336 in the lost notebook comprises two incorrect formulas, which 
we discussed in [35, pp. 377-378]. The second author, A. Dixit, A. Roy, and 
A. Zaharescu have devised corrected versions of the first formula [61, pp. 813- 
815]. A corrected version of Entry 19.2.1 [35, p. 377] is given below. 

Before stating our corrected version, we need to define a general hyper- 
geometric function. Recall that the rising or shifted factorial (a), is defined 
by 


(a), =a(a+1)(a+2)---(a+n—1), n>1, (a)p =1. (18.4.4) 


Let p and q be nonnegative integers, with q < p+1. Then, the generalized 
hypergeometric function ,f, is defined by 


| Pee ce 
qUp(@1, d2,---,4q3 01, b2,..., bp; Z) =) (b1) (b2) 


n n “(dp)n 1 
where |z| <1, if¢g=p+l1, and |z| <w, ifqg<p+tl. 


Theorem 18.4.4. Let 3F2 be defined by (18.4.5). Fix s = 0 + it such that 
a >0. Let x € R*. Let a be the number defined by 


— { if s is an odd integer, (18.4.6) 


1, otherwise. 
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(18.4.7) 


where, if x is an integer, we additionally require that 0 < 4. 


Check for 
updates 
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The Continuing Mystery 


19.1 Introduction 


As we conclude this series of books devoted to proving the assertions in Ra- 
manujan’s Lost Notebook, we feel that it is important to point out that we 
are FAR from understanding how Ramanujan thought. As we will document 
below, there are many clues suggesting that we did not approach many of his 
identities in the ways that Ramanujan did. 

During the last year of his life when he was writing the pages that comprise 
his Lost Notebook, we have only his last letter to Hardy (see Chapter 14) to 
provide some hint to his thinking. He seems to have been concentrating on 
what he called “Eulerian series.” By this, he meant infinite series whose terms 
contain instances of finite g-products (a; q),. In his last letter he contrasts the 
behavior of the “Eulerian series” 


foe) n2 
q 
S- (19.1.1) 
F 2 
“(GDA 
and S : 
> q” (19.1.2) 
<4 (GQ)n 
near the unit circle with 
q” (n+1)/2 
> (19.1.3) 
n=0 a4 


He points out that (19.1.1) and a are “J-functions,” but does not choose 
to mention their actual representations as theta-functions. He is intrigued by 
the fact that (19.1.1) and (19.1.2) behave nicely near the unit circle (owing 
to their nature as J-functions), but (19.1.3) does not. 

This is the motivation that leads him to consider the possibility of mock 
theta functions, and thus his list of seventeen mock theta functions in his 
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last letter. We emphasize that each of the seventeen, as well as the many 
other mock theta functions found in the Lost Notebook, are always given as 
“Eulerian series.” 

In the vast majority of cases, our proofs involve either Appell—Lerch se- 
ries, which occasionally appear in the Lost Notebook, or Hecke-type series 
involving indefinite quadratic forms, which appear nowhere in the Lost Note- 
book. We therefore have the unavoidable feeling that Ramanujan’s insights 
were completely different from ours and those of our colleagues who have in- 
tensively studied the Lost Notebook. The following pages will highlight some 
of the most striking examples of this continuing mystery. 

Before we discuss specific examples, we must address one further pos- 
sibility. Perhaps the proofs obtained by us and others are exactly those of 
Ramanujan. Perhaps he kept is proofs secret and recorded his results in the 
intractable Eulerian form to “cover his tracks.” After all, Littlewood [184, 
p. 181] said of one of Ramanujan’s letters to Hardy, “How maddening his let- 
ter is in the circumstances. I rather suspect he’s afraid you'll steal his work.” 
BUT the Lost Notebook is clearly not intended for publication; it clearly is 
a private document written solely for Ramanujan himself. While he may or 
may not have been intentionally obscure in his early encounters with Hardy, 
it makes no sense to suggest that he would resort to secrecy in a document 
prepared only for his personal use. 


19.2 The Rank of a Partition 


In our third book on the Lost Notebook [34], we devoted the first three chap- 
ters to the ranks and cranks of integer partitions. The generating function 
for N(m,n), the number of partitions of n with rank m, is given by [34, p. 13, 
equation (2.1.24)| 


ee) ee) cae co a ae 
Be - = 2. (zq3q)n(q/ziQn (19.2.1) 


In order to state Entry 2.1.2 from [34, p. 20], we need several definitions. Let 
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A(q) := a an (19.2.3) 
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and 
(a°; Goo H*(q) 1joK 
Lastly, define 
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q =) One 19.2.8) 
Entry 19.2.1. Let ¢5 be a primitive fifth root of unity, and let 
_y q” . 
or dX (659; )n(45 "9; @)n 
Then 
fs(q) = A(@?) + (G5 + 65° — 2)(9) + GB(a?) + (G5 + 65 “)a?C(G?) 
w 5 
-(G+@8{D@)-G+q7-9 1, 9.2.9) 


where A(q), B(q), C(q), and D(q) are given in (19.2.3)-(19.2.6). 


As pointed out by F. Garvan [142], Entry 19.2.1 is the principal result 
required by A.O.L. Atkin and H.P.F. Swinnerton-Dyer [45] in their proof of 
Dyson’s conjectures on the Ramanujan congruences related to the modulus 5. 

Note how “clean” (19.2.9) is, with no common factors on the two sides; it 
is the 5-dissection of f5(q), and it is as concise and elegant as one could hope. 
And how does one prove this? First, we multiply the proposed identity by 
(4; @)oo and thus introduce common factors on both sides and thereby destroy 
the 5-dissection. Then we immerse everything in the world of Appell—Lerch 
series. For example, Lemma 2.4.1 from [34] implies that 


~ (—1)" n(3n+1)/2 


(4; oofs(q) = (1-65) 4 


2 ae (19.2.10) 
From this point, throughout the entire proof of Entry 19.2.1, all is based on 
series such as that on the right-hand side of (19.2.10). The magic of elliptic 
functions is employed from Lemma 2.3.1 [34, p. 18], and lovely identities such 

s (2.4.25) in [34, p. 30] jump in at just the right time. Now we are not 
claiming that our proof of Entry 19.2.1 (a modified version of the proof of 
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Atkin and Swinnerton-Dyer) is beyond Ramanujan’s abilities—far from it. 
However, it is surprising that the Appell—Lerch series that permeate our proof 
appear nowhere in the Lost Notebook. As we noted in the Introduction of this 
chapter, Ramanujan seems to have had a special interest in and fondness for 
“Eulerian expansion,” and we wonder if there is a way in which Ramanujan 
understood and treated results like Entry 19.2.1 that is quite different from 
anything that has been subsequently discovered. 


19.3 The Role of Lerch’s Transcendant and Basic 
Bilateral Hypergeometric Series 


Recall the definitions of the fifth order mock theta functions fo(q), ¢0(q), 
wWo(q), and Fo(q) given, respectively, in (3.1.1)—(3.1.4) and the fifth order mock 
theta functions fi(q), ¢1(¢), v1(q), and Fi(q) given, respectively, in (3.1.9)— 
(3.1.12). It should be noted that in his letters to Hardy, Ramanujan always 
used these Eulerian series definitions, rather than alternative representations, 
for these mock theta functions. 

Define the Lerch transcendant [194] by 


[oe} yan 


f(a, €4,2) =1+ So q™ 2?" (—2€?; 2? se ae =H (19.3.1) 


which is a bilateral basic hypergeometric series. G.N. Watson [270] utilized the 
connection between Lerch’s transcendant and mock theta functions to prove 
that [270, p. 299] 


fo(q?) + 200(4?) = (VG 1/VG4 9); 
Fo(q) — 1+ ¢0(-4) = ft,59,9), 

fila?) + 21 (4?) = 2F (0, V4 9), 
Fi(q) —@*1(-@) = fliaisa@)- 


Since Ramanujan made many original discoveries about basic hypergeometric 
series, is it possible that these served as a conduit for many of his theorems? 
We should keep in mind that pages from the Lost Notebook were likely lost. 
Y.-S. Choi [109] is perhaps the only mathematician other than Watson to 
have exploited this relationship. 
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19.4 The Mock Theta Conjectures 


Entries 4.1.1 and 4.1.2 were first alluded to in [18, equation (3.5)], 
where (5.1.10) was stated explicitly. These conjectures were named “The 
Mock Theta Conjectures” in [38]. Chapter 5 of this volume is devoted to 
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showing that the five assertions in each of Entries 5.1.1 and 5.1.2 are mutu- 
ally equivalent. As an example, we restate (5.1.11) in the form 


fo(a) = v(—4”)G(q) — 28(4°), (19.4.1) 


where fo(q) is defined in (3.1.1), ie., 


n2 


og 
so 19.4.2 
fo(@) com (—a:9)n ( ) 
G(q) is defined in (19.2.2), and @(q) is given by (19.2.7). The fundamental 


first step along the road to proving (19.4.1) is to obtain the Hecke-type series 
for fo(q) given by (19.4.2) and equivalently (6.2.1) [23], namely, 


1 — j n n(5n —j? 
fold) = Gea S> (HU (1 — git gn rye (19.4.3) 
? co n=0 
lil<n 


We doubt that Ramanujan knew (19.4.3). Surely it is sufficiently elegant to 
appeal to him. In particular, he was well aware of the representation [34, 
p. 220, equation (8.2.11)] 


= 1 — _4)\n_n(5n+1)/274 — ~4n+2 
G(q) = eon d 1)"q (a9), (19.4.4) 


While we do not find any Hecke-type expansions in any of Ramanujan’s 
writings, we do know that by 1919 he was very familiar with all of the work 
of L.J. Rogers, in particular his paper [238], where Ramanujan discovered 
Rogers’ statements and proofs of what we now know as the Rogers-Ramanujan 
identities. On page 323 of that paper, we find 


Co 


n+rm ne— m? n+rm 
Gq. Yo Gig ser, (19.4.5) 
n=0 
|m|<n/2 


It is reasonable to surmise that Ramanujan had seen (19.4.5), but there is no 
hint of (19.4.3) anywhere in the Lost Notebook. 

Again, we ask: How did Ramanujan arrive at (19.4.1)? If the only repre- 
sentation of fo(q) known to him was (19.4.2), what did he know about the 
behavior of such series that is left unrevealed in the Lost Notebook? In light of 
the fact that he devoted so much of his time in his last letter to Hardy on the 
asymptotics of such series for |g| near 1, perhaps he made use of asymptotics 
in some unknown way, but we would need much more than this to have any 
idea of how he came to believe that these results are true. 
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19.5 The Seventh Order Mock Theta Functions 


Curious as the Mock Theta Conjectures are, the seventh order mock theta 
functions are even “curiouser.” All that Ramanujan ever said about them is 
contained in the last lines of his last letter to Hardy (Chapter 14): 

“ Mock J-functions (of 7th order) 


qs, q 
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(ii) q q q 4 
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i-¢' G-#@-@) | G-@d-aa-@) 
These are not related to each other.” 

In 1938, A. Selberg [246] proved that these functions have the required 
mock theta asymptotics near g = 1. So it is possible that Ramanujan only had 
studied the asymptotics of these functions without much further knowledge. 

How did Ramanujan conjure such series? One possible starting point is 
suggested by the relationship between fo(q) and G(q), namely, by (3.1.16), 


vw 
G(q) = d an (19.5.2) 
and, by (19.4.2), 
Sat Aa” Gan 
f= 2d Kad aa, (—Ga)n ees 


Thus, one passes from G(q) to fo(q) by simply multiplying each term in the 


q 
series for G(q) by (9; 4)n/(—4 @)n- 
Now, Rogers [238], [239] proved that 
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n=0 n=0 
which is the first of the seventh order mock theta functions (19.5.1). The 


remaining seventh order mock theta functions may be similarly retrieved in 
further identities of Rogers. 
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19.6 The Tenth Order Mock Theta Functions 


Matters become even more incredible with the tenth order mock theta func- 
tions which occupy only eight identities on page 9 in the Lost Notebook. Only 
four tenth order mock theta functions appear in these identities. As with the 
fifth and seventh order mock theta functions, each of these tenth order mock 
theta functions can be constructed with the (q;q)n/(—4@;q@)n alteration of a 
q-series related to a theta function. First [250, equation (45)], 
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= ¢10(g), (19.6.2) 


by (12.1.1). Second [250, equation (43)], 
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by (12.1.1). Third [250, equation (98)], 
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by (12.1.2). Finally [250, equation (96)], 
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and 
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by (12.1.2). Page 9 of the Lost Notebook contains six identities involving three 
of the four tenth order mock theta function in each case. For example, one of 
them is Entry 11.1.1: 


8) y(q)h(—q") 


b10(q) — g ‘10(—q*) + q °x10(¢ = tg? (19.6.9) 
where h(q) is defined by 
h(q) _ S- (adeno ree. 


The remaining two identities on page 9 provide “evaluations” of two elegant 
integrals, each in terms of the two tenth order mock theta functions ¢19(q) 
and W19(q). These last two identities can be interpreted as transformation 
formulas for the two tenth order functions. 

It is inconceivable that an identity such as (19.6.9) could be stumbled upon 
by a mindless search algorithm without any overarching theoretical insight. 
Yet we have no evidence that any aspects of our lengthy proofs entered into 
Ramanujan’s considerations. Again, there is no hint that he was aware of any 
of the underlying representations as Hecke-type series. 


19.7 Innocents Abroad (Still) 


Section 7.4 of our second volume on the Lost Notebook [33, pp. 165-172] 
is entitled “Innocents Abroad,” and concerns the following two “innocent” 
identities in Entry 7.4.1 [33, p. 168]: 
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Naming these formulas after the Mark Twain travelogue may seem a bit 
of a stretch, but they certainly look innocent enough. They garner their own 
section of [33] because of the extent of the mathematical machinery (e.g., two 
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different identities for a very well-poised j9¢9 basic hypergeometric series) 
required for their only known proof. Again, it seems unlikely that our bizarre 
proof is what Ramanujan had in mind. In [24], each of the four different 
functions appearing in (19.7.1) and (19.7.2) is discussed, and conjectures are 
made regarding their power series coefficients which show no hint of becoming 
monotone. Thus, 
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In any event, Entry 7.4.1 currently exists in isolation. Are these identities part 
of a larger setting? Do they have proofs which would (1) be somewhat more 
commensurate with their simplicity, and (2) point to a wider context? 


19.8 Identities for the Rogers-Ramanujan Functions 


Recall again the definitions of the Rogers-Ramanujan functions, (3.1.16) 
and (3.1.17), respectively, 


and 


In a manuscript published with his Lost Notebook, Ramanujan stated 40 
beautiful identities for these functions. We offer only one example [60, p. 8, 
Entry 3.8], 


G(q°)H(q) — qG(q)H(a°) = x(a) 


where x(q) := (—9; q")oo- 

Thirty-five of the identities are proved in a Memoir by the second author 
with G. Choi, Y.-S. Choi, H. Hahn, B. P. Yeap, A. J. Yee, H. Yesilyurt, and 
J. Yi [60]. These proofs can also be found in our fourth book on the Lost 
Notebook [34, Chapter 8]. The remaining five identities were first established 
in two papers by H. Yesilyurt [277], [278]. For a history of the proofs that have 
been given for each identity, see [34, pp. 218-219]. It took over 90 years before 
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proofs for all 40 identities could be published. Although some of our proofs 
are likely similar to those found by Ramanujan, others are most likely not like 
those employed by Ramanujan. In particular, for some of our proofs, we needed 
tools not available to Ramanujan. Often, we were greatly aided in finding a 
proof because we knew the identity at the start of our conquest; Ramanujan 
did not have such an advantage. In summary, Ramanujan clearly possessed 
means for discovering and proving these identities that we do not have. Since 
we now know several generalizations and analogues of these identities, it might 
be of value to try to discover Ramanujan’s approaches to these identities in 
order to gain a better understanding of the entire subject. 


19.9 Hardy and Ramanujan on Sums of Squares 


Ramanujan arrived in England on April 14, 1914 [184, p. 199]. Although 
we have no record of their early conversations, sums of squares were likely 
discussed shortly after Ramanujan’s arrival. Hardy’s first paper [156], [158, 
pp. 243-263] on sums of squares was probably written early in 1915. The date 
of its reception is not provided, but Hardy’s paper on the Dirichlet divisor 
problem [157], [158, pp. 268-292], which was evidently written after [156], 
was received on April 17, 1915. 

Let ro(n) denote the number of ways that the positive integer n can be 
written as a sum of two squares, where representations with different orders 
and different signs on the summands are regarded as being distinct. Write 


R(x) := S- ‘ra(n) =7x+ P(x), (19.9.1) 


O<n<a 


where the prime / on the summand indicates that if x is an integer, then only 
412(x) is counted in the sum R(x). Determining the order of the “error term” 
P(z) is the famous “circle problem.” In [156], Hardy proves that 


P(x) = 24 ee) (19.9.2) 


On page 265 of [156] (or [158, p. 245]), Hardy records the identity 


Sy ‘r9(n) =7ae+ -> r2(n) (=) - Ji (2rJ/nz), (19.9.3) 


O<n<a 


where J,(x) denotes the ordinary Bessel function of order v. In a footnote on 
the same page, Hardy writes, “The form of this equation was suggested to me 
by Mr. S. Ramanujan, to whom I had communicated the analogous formula 
for d(1) + d(2) +--+ + d(n), where d(n) is the number of divisors of n.” (In 
[157, p. 21], [158, p. 288], Hardy also relates that Ramanujan had informed 
him that G.F. Voronot [262] first established the aforementioned identity for 


nx Un).) 
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It would seem that if Ramanujan had discovered the “form” of (19.9.3), 
then he really must have had also a proof of (19.9.3), although some of his 
arguments, for example, involving uniform convergence, might not have been 
rigorous. Because it would have involved ideas with which Ramanujan would 
not have been familiar in India and likely did not learn in England, it is 
doubtful that the argument establishing (19.9.3) at the end of Hardy’s paper 
[156] would have been the one found by Ramanujan. 

In his paper [156, p. 283], [158, p. 263], Hardy related another of Ramanu- 
jan’s findings connected with r2(n); for a,b > 0, the beautiful identity, 


Y2 (n) —2ry/(nta)b _ = "2 (n) —27/(n+b)a 
e€ z 5 : (19.9.4) 
nr 


is not given elsewhere in any of Ramanujan’s published or unpublished work. 
In fact, Hardy employed an identity, which is easily derived from (19.9.4), as 
the key in his proof of (19.9.2). Moreover, Hardy remarks that Ramanujan told 
him that a similar identity holds in which the number of representations of n 
by the quadratic form x2?+y? can be replaced by the number of representations 
of n by any positive definite quadratic form in two variables. 

What else did Ramanujan know about sums of two squares? In view of 
Ramanujan’s contributions (19.9.3) and (19.9.4), it is unfortunate that Hardy 
and Ramanujan did not co-author a joint paper on sums of squares. Moreover, 
there is further evidence that Ramanujan thought about the circle problem. 

Recall Jacobi’s formula [58, p. 56, Theorem 3.2.1] 


re(n)=4 >> (-1) 0? (19.9.5) 
d|n 
dodd 
for every positive integer n. If [x] denotes the greatest integer less than or 
equal to x, we can use (19.9.5) to rewrite R(x) in the form, 


no Da(S)-1z (3) 


O<n<ax din 
=4y0' [Fl sin (=) (19.9.6) 


O<d<a 


In analytic number theory, the introduction of another parameter into a prob- 
lem gives us another variable with which to work with the possibility of intro- 
ducing new or further tools. Ramanujan possibly thought that by introducing 
an extra parameter @ in the summands on the right-hand side of (19.9.6), 
this might help in an attack on the “circle” problem. Accordingly, he offered 
the following identity in an unpublished manuscript published with the Lost 
Notebook [232, p. 335]; we do not know when this manuscript was written. 
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Entry 19.9.1 (p. 335). Let F(x) be defined by 


F(a) = [a], if x is not an integer, 
if x is an integer. 


Recall that J,(z) denotes the ordinary Bessel function of order 1. If0<@<1 
and x > 0, then 


SF (<) sin(27n0) = rx (5 _ 0) _ 7 cot(n8) (19.9.7) 


1 2 Jy (4n/maln + Or) Jy (4n/n(n +1 — Ba) 
ae es nce Jaa =8) 


As we shall see in the sequel, there is some evidence that Ramanujan did 
not intend the double sum in (19.9.7) to be interpreted as an iterated sum, 
but as a double sum in which the product mn of the summation indices tends 
to oo. As we showed in [35, pp. 57-62], with the latter interpretation, we can 
use (19.9.3) to prove (19.9.7). If Ramanujan had ideas on how to use (19.9.7) 
to attack the circle problem, he did not bequeath them to us. Maybe, he 
derived (19.9.7) simply because it is a beautiful identity! For a complete proof 
of (19.9.7), further discussion, and an analogue of (19.9.7) associated with 
Voronoi’s formula, see our fourth book on the Lost Notebook [35, Chapter 2]. 


19.10 Puzzling Approximations 


Many mathematicians are unaware that Ramanujan made important 
contributions to diophantine approximation. Three formerly unpublished 
manuscripts published with the Lost Notebook [232, pp. 262-267, 343], [35, 
pp. 163-181] provide most of his (known) discoveries. In one of these unpub- 
lished manuscripts, Ramanujan offers the best diophantine approximation 
to e?/*, where a is a positive integer. It was not until 1978, approximately 
60 years after Ramanujan wrote this manuscript, that C.S. Davis [122] es- 
tablished for the first time this best diophantine approximation to e2/%, not 
realizing, of course, that he had proved an unknown theorem of Ramanujan. 
For further work on this approximation and a proof of a related conjecture 
of J. Sondow, readers might consult a paper by the second author, S. Kim, 
and A. Zaharescu [64]. The third unpublished manuscript contains assertions 
that appear to be false. However, one should be timorous in making claims 
about Ramanujan’s “mistakes.” Thus, our primary purpose in writing this 
short section is to encourage readers to give this manuscript a closer look; see 
[35, pp. 179-181] for our brief account. 
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We do consider it potentially fruitful to contemplate how Ramanujan dis- 
covered many of his theorems, and how he either proved them or, at least, 
found evidence for them. Indeed, Ramanujan did provide an account of his 
gathering evidence for the Rogers-Ramanujan identities (see Chapter 10 of 
[32]). However, it is unwise ever to assume that one has, for certain, obtained 
Ramanujan’s original proofs. A case in point is taken from [32, p. 144]. In [18], 
one of us had first proved a certain entry on page 41 of the Lost Notebook, 
which is Entry 6.2.1 in our book [32, p. 144], and which we reproduce below. 


Entry 19.11.1 (p. 41). For any complex numbers a,b,r, and q, but with 
\q| <1, define 


eal Mai a Le 
G(a, b, A) =>. 
= (—b9;4)n 


Then 


G(aq,b,Aq) 1  aqt+Aq ba +Aq? aq?+Aq? = bg?’ + Aq?* 
G(a,b,A) 1+ 1 + 1 + i + at ae 


While not explicitly stated in [18], it was believed that Ramanujan proved 
the eight results on page 44 of the Lost Notebook by appealing to En- 
try 19.11.1. (In [32, pp. 150-156], these are Corollaries 6.2.1, 6.2.4, 6.2.6, 6.2.7, 
6.2.8, 6.2.9, 6.2.10, and 6.2.11.) At a meeting at the University of Illinois on 
June 1-5, 1987 to celebrate the centenary of Ramanujan’s birth, an account 
of these results as described in [18] was presented by one of us as probably 
how Ramanujan actually dealt with the items on page 44. At the end of the 
lecture, the late K.G. Ramanathan pointed out that most of the eight results 
from page 44 were proved by Atle Selberg (when he was 19) [245], and that 
Selberg’s proofs were more elementary and direct than the deductions made 
from Entry 6.2.1, i.e., Entry 19.11.1 above. The obvious suggestion was that, 
quite possibly, Ramanujan had proved these eight results more directly, as 
Selberg had done. 

The moral of our story is this. It has been fruitful and enlightening to 
attempt to discern Ramanujan’s methods. Success in such quests should be 
measured by the theorems and methods discovered. However, one should be 
very cautious in asserting that one has discovered how Ramanujan actually 
did it. 


Location Guide 


For each page of Ramanujan’s lost notebook on which we have discussed or 
proved entries in this book, we provide below a list of those chapters, sections, 
or entries in which these pages are discussed. 


Page 2 
Entries 4.1.1, 4.1.2, 7.4.1, 7.5.1 
Page 4 
Entry 7.4.1, 7.6.1 
Page 9 
Entries 8.4.1—-8.4.4, 12.1.1, 12.1.2, 12.3.1, 12.4.1, 11.1.1, entryz.1.2 
Page 13 
Entry 7.4.2, 7.5.1, 7.5.2 
Page 15 
Entries 2.3.2, 2.3.3 
Page 16 
Entry 7.6.2 
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404 Location Guide 
Page 17 
Entries 2.3.4, 2.3.5, 4.1.3, 4.1.4, 7.5.3 


Pages 18, 19 
Entry 5.1.1 


Pages 19, 20 
Entry 5.1.2 


Page 22 
Entries 3.4.1, 3.4.2, 3.4.3, 3.4.4, 3.4.5, 3.4.6, 3.4.7 


Page 23 
Chapter 18, Part III 


Page 25 
Entry 3.4.8, 3.4.9, 3.4.10, 3.4.11, 3.4.12, 3.4.13, 3.4.14 


Page 29 
Entries 2.3.6, 2.3.7 


Page 31 
Entries 2.3.1, 2.3.8, 2.3.9 


Page 54 
Entry 15.2.1 


Page 56 
Entry 16.2.1 


Page 57 
Entry 16.2.2, 16.2.3, 16.2.4, 16.2.5 


Pages 127-131 
Chapter 14 Ramanujan’s Last Letter 


Page 146 
Entry 15.2.2 


Location Guide 
Page 202 


Entry 13.1.1 (two identities) 


Page 204 
Entry 16.2.6 


Page 207 
Entry 15.2.3 


Pages 233-235 
Entry 15.4.1, 15.4.2, 15.4.3, 15.4.4 


Page 247 
Entries 15.2.4, 15.2.5, 15.2.6 


Page 249 
Entries 15.2.7 


Page 328 
Entry 15.2.8, 15.2.9 


Page 329 
Entry 15.2.10 
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Chapter 2 
G.E. Andrews [15 
G.N. Watson [269 

Chapter 3 
G.E. Andrews [15 
G.N. Watson [270 

Chapter 4 


G.E. Andrews, B.C. Berndt, 5.H. Chan, S. Kim, and A. Malik [36] 
H. Yesilyurt [276] 

Chapter 5 
G.E. Andrews and F. Garvan [38] 


Chapter 6 
G.E. Andrews and F. Garvan [38] 
D. Hickerson [161] 

Chapter 7 


G.E. Andrews and D. Hickerson [39] 
B.C. Berndt and S.H. Chan [59] 
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Chapter 8 
G.E. Andrews [30] 
Y.-S. Choi [103, 104] 
S. Zwegers [287] 
E. Mortenson [217] 

Chapter 9 
Y.-S. Choi [106] 

Chapter 10 
Y.-S. Choi [106] 

Chapter 11 


D. Hickerson and E. Mortenson [163] 
E. Mortenson [217] 


Chapter 12 
Y.-S. Choi [105] 

Chapter 13 
Y.-S. Choi [110], 

Chapter 14 


G.E. Andrews [11, 27] 

B.C. Berndt and R.A. Rankin [67] 

Kk. Bringmann and K. Ono [79] 

L. Dragonette [127] 

A. Folsom, K. Ono, and R.C. Rhoades [138, 139] 
S. Ramanujan [230] 

W. Zudilin [283] 

E. Mortenson [214] 


Chapter 15 


B.C. Berndt, B. Kim, and K.S. Williams [63] 
L.J. Mordell [207] 

S. Ramanujan [229] 

S.S. Rangachari [233, 234] 


Chapter 16 
B.C. Berndt, S.-Y. Kang, and J. Sohn [62] 
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